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EUROCOMMUNISM: ORIGINS AND PROBLEMS no \ | 
(PART ONE) by David Childs ae 
Tana Cee 


HE 1914-18 war created Communism. The socialist parties of Europe, 

some, like the German, Marxist, appeared to have failed their fol- 

lowers by allowing the war to happen. Before 1914 they had threatened 
general strikes should war become imminent. The war split the socialist 
movement, The anti-war minority sought an alternative to the old ways, 
Some of them found it in Lenin’s Russia after 1917. Lenin assembled such 
socialists in his Communist Third International which he set up in 1921, 
thus making the breach in European Socialism permanent. Though the 
Marxist vocabulary continued to be used in the Third International, Eastern 
Leninism replaced Western Marxism.! Those left-wingers who sought 
immediate, abrupt and total change in their societies, deserted the old 
socialist, for the new communist, parties. Those who sought a Vatican-like 
centre for their atheistic Ersatzreligion found it in Moscow. Yet like all 
such faiths, that created by Lenin was prone to heresies and schisms. 


Ripples of discontent were felt in Western Leninist parties by the crush- 
ing of the revolt at the Soviet naval base of Kronstadt in 1921. However, 
the first major upheaval in the Third International was caused by the defeat 
and expulsion from Russia of Trotsky in 1929. Trotsky, whose reputation 
was probably second only to that of Lenin in revolutionary circles, had 
disagreed with the emerging Stalin over a wide range of issues. Later, in 
his Revolution Betrayed, published in 1936, he wrote of the USSR as being 
in the grip of a ‘Bonapartist caste’? and he attempted to create a Fourth 
Intemational to liberate the workers of Soviet Russia as well as the capi- 
talist states. Trotsky’s attempts ended when he was murdered by a Stalinist 
agent in 1940. Trotskyism could not be destroyed. 
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It is one of the unanswered questions of socialist history why some signifi- 
cant group of Trotskyist ‘Eurocommunist’ parties did not emerge in the 
1930s. After all Trotskyism had much to offer: a charming, charismatic, 
erudite, leader;3 the claim to be Marxist and Leninist; the apparent purity 
of those not enmeshed in the cares and compromises of office; and the 
ability to attack equally Fascism, Capitalism and Stalinism. Trotsky’s failure 
to gain a larger following outside the USSR was probably due to four 
factors, The strong emotional pull that Moscow exercised as the home of 
world socialism and revolution. Secondly, and more sinister, the way in which 
Stalin was able to get control of the various parties by financial manipula- 
tion, bribes, free trips, etc. This ensured that the party machines remained 
in the hands of the Stalinists. Thirdly, the apparent success of the Soviet 
system to deal with economic problems at a time when the capitalist econo- 
mies were in slump. Finally, the need for unity in the face of the growing 
menace of Fascism. This last factor affected popular front liberals as well 
as hardline Communists, Thus liberals who saw an alliance with the USSR 
as vital to the security of the democracies were less disposed to listen to 
Trotsky’s denunciation of Stalin’s terror.‘ 


Despite the hiccups of the Hitler-Stalin Pact of 1939-41, Moscow- 
orientated Communism came out of the Second World War greatly 
strengthened, The great victories of Soviet arms and the resistance activities 
of Communist groups largely explain this. In 1945 Communists were in 
office throughout Western Europe—Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, and Norway. It is worth recalling that 
then, as now, Communist parties were stressing their independence from 
Moscow as the Third International had been dissolved during the war. 
They were also stressing, as now, their faith in the democratic road to 
Socialism. At the time the Communists in the West were simply pursuing 
Stalin’s line and they changed it abruptly at his bidding with the outbreak 
of the Cold War. 


In a number of countries support for the Communists slumped and has 
so far not recovered. In Britain in 1945 the Communists managed to get 
two MPs returned. Both lost their seats in 1950 and there have been no 
others in the Commons since then, In the same period, 1945-50, the Com- 
munist vote in Denmark fell from 12.4 per cent to 4.6 per cent. A similar 
fall took place in Norway. More significantly, the West German Com- 
munists, still a significant party in 1949 when the Federal Republic was 
established, slumped into insignificance even before they were banned in 
1956. In Finland, France and Italy, too, support for the Communists tended 
to ebb, but they contrived to hold on to a large proportion of their clientele. 
They were able to withstand the shocks of the Stalin-Tito break of 1948, 
the Soviet 20th Congress exposure of Stalin in 1956, the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion of the same year, the Sino-Soviet split, and the invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia in 1968. f 

In the 1970s support for the Communists in Western Europe increased 
once again with the Communists being represented today in the parlia- 
ments of Belgium, Cyprus, Denmark, Finland, France, Greece, Iceland, 
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Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Portugal, Spain, Sweden and Switzerland. 
There is no Communist representation in the Austrian, Irish, West German 
and, as mentioned above, UK parliaments. In the case of Britain and West 
Germany, where the Communist movement is once again legal, support for 
the Communists has continued to decline in elections. Support for the 
major European CPs jn recent elections may be judged by the accompanying 
table. 


Country % vote up/down Year Comment 
Belgium | 2.72 down 1977 in electoral alliance 
Cyprus 9 out of 35 seats up 1976 ` second party 
Denmark 3.9 down 1977 > > 

Finland | 18.9 up 1975 with allies 
France 21:2 up 1973 

Greece 9.4 — 1974 with allies 
Iceland 18.3 . up 1974 3rd largest party 
Italy 34.4 up 1976 2nd largest party 
Luxembourg 10.4 down 1974 

Netherlands 1.7 down 1977 down from 4.5% 
Portugal 14.6 up 1976 

Spain 9.6 --— 1977 

Sweden 4.7 down 1976 

Switzerland ~ ‘22 down = 1975 


At least two interesting questions emerge from this survey of the support 
for West European Communist parties. Why does support vary so much? 
Why have the Italians done better than the French and both better than the 
Spaniards, on the one hand, and the British and Germans, on the other? 
Why are there relatively more Communists in Sweden or Switzerland than 
in Britain and West Germany? Why are there so many Communists in 
Finland? Secondly, why does support for Communism in Western Europe 
appear to be increasing? Clearly, these questions are easier to pose than to 
answer, Nevertheless, some cautious answers, and some informed guesses 
can be made. 


In both France and Italy the Communists have become mass movements. 
and both parties owe much of their initial postwar success to the part they 
played in the wartime resistance. The record of the Italian Communists 
was, however, cleaner and. clearer than that of their French comrades. 
Communism in Italy had been illegal between 1922-1944 and so the PCI 
was not as deeply and as publicly involved in supporting Stalin’s crimes 
and follies as was the French party. The French Communists opposed the 
war on Stalin’s orders and initially collaborated with the Germans. The 
Italian Communists were in an entirely different situation. The PCF was 
more thoroughly Stalinized before the war than the Italian party, and 
pursued Stalin’s line more thoroughly after it.” In the case of the Spanish 
Communist Party, it was a relatively insignificant force at the outbreak of 
the civil war in 1936. It gained in strength during that war due to Soviet 
help for Republican Spain, Since the death of Franco and the re-emergence 
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of political parties in Spain the workers have returned to the older tradition 
of Spanish socialism. Yet the Spanish Communists should not be under- 
estimated. For one thing they had less opportunity to organise before the 
recent elections than did the socialists. 


The relative success of the Communists in Finland is a- fascinating 
subject for study. After all, Finland fought twice in living memory for its 
independence from Russia, and it is a country enjoying high and civilized 
living standards. One important element in the riddle of the far Left 
throughout Scandinavia is ‘backwoods Communism’, or ‘wilderness Com- 
munism’.® In these countries the Communists have received considerable 
support in the more remote areas among marginal farmers, lumberjacks, 
and others living in small, closely-knit communities, where life is hard and 
respect for central authority not so great. This sort of Communist support 
has been observed in Sweden and northern Norway as much as in Finland. 
In Finland though, where Communism is much stronger, there is another 
important element—a strong socialism tradition and memories of white 
terror after World War I. At that time the struggle for independence turned 
into a bitter civil war in which German troops were used by the whites 
against the relatively strong pro-Bolshevik workers’ movement. In the 
interwar period there was a renewal of the violence against suspected 
Communists. Such violence seems merely to have strengthened Communism. 
In northern Norway support for Communism increased in 1945 when that 
part of the country was liberated by the Red Army. This has probably 
remained a factor in Communist support there. 


In Britain? although we cannot talk about ‘wilderness Communism’, it 
is true that such support as there is for the CPGB, London aside, is mainly 
in South Wales and industrial Scotland. These are closely-knit communi- 
ties, conscious of their own identities, remote from metropolitan political- 
cultural influences. They also have special industrial problems and radical 
traditions to build on. But the British workers have remained free of 
Communism. The best Communist electoral score was in 1945 when they 
received 102,760 votes or 0.4%. Their share declined to 0.1%, in 1959. 
It then increased to 0.2% in 1964 and 1966, only to fall. back to 0.1% in 
1970. There it has remained. The failure of British Communism seems 
somehow linked to the situation at the end of the two world wars, and the 
situation of the Labour Party. 

In both Russia and Germany Communism was able to exploit the appal- 
ling conditions in those countries in 1918: Britain, on the other hand, 
emerged as a major victor, Labour was an untried force whose leader, 
Ramsay MacDonald, appeared ‘more radical than he was because of his 
quasi-pacifist stance during the Great War and his association with the ILP. 
Early in 1918 Labour adopted a new constitution committing it, for the 
first time, to Socialism. The General Strike of 1926 brought some very 
temporary increase in the support for British Communism but this 
evaporated with the defeat of the strike. Throughout the interwar period, 
the existence of the Independent Labour Party (ILP), which predated both 
Labour and Communist parties, and which was a part of the Labour Party 
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until 1932, provided a well-known, semi-Marxist, alternative for radical 
socialists. In addition, as Labour had provided only two, brief, minority 
governments between 1919-39, it could not be held responsible for the 
failure of British capitalism in that period, Fear of Fascism in the 1930s 
did produce some more Communists though in very limited numbers. 

In 1945 the CPGB was at the height of its popularity Jargely as a result 
of ‘Red Army Communism’, that is, sympathy for Communism because of 
the Soviet war effort. But, in keeping with Moscow’s line, it preached a 
continuation of the Churchill - Attlee coalition and provided no radical 
programme. When the coalition did break up it strongly backed Labour 
thus missing any opportunity it might have had for building up a genuine 
counter attraction for radical socialists. Attlee’s two Labour administrations 
were regarded by socialists world-wide as successful even though their 
tenure of office was shorter than expected, By the time Labour fell from 
office in 1951 the Communists could do little to take advantage of the 
splits within Labour’s ranks because of the charismatic qualities of Aneurin 
Bevan who could hold the radicals within the Labour party, and because 
of the intense hostility to pro-Moscow Communism. 

The position of the Communists in Germany appeared to be much 
brighter than in Britain in the 1920s. The abortive Spartacist rising of 1919, 
put down with much blood-letting, did not prevent the establishment of a 
viable Communist Party, the KPD. In electoral terms it advanced from 
2.1%, of the vote in 1920 to 16.9%, in November 1932. With over 250,000 
members in 1932 it was the biggest CP outside the USSR at that time.'° By 
way of comparison, the British party had about 10,000 members in the same 
year. Racked by dissension the KPD faithfully followed the Moscow line 
down the pathway to disaster, attacking its Social Democratic rivals as 
bitterly as the Nazis. Like their leader, Ernst Thalmann, the great majority 
of the KPD members were workers. Many of them either worked in small 
enterprises, which restricted the party’s influence, or were unemployed. 
In 1927 over 60%, of the membership were under 40 and the party was 
predominantly male—as are all Communist parties today.!! 

In the last contested elections of Weimar Germany, in March 1933, the 
KPD secured 12.3% of the votes. Hitler was already Chancellor, the SA 
ruled the streets, and many Communists were under arrest, so the KPD 
total seemed to be a tribute to its toughness and vitality. Throughout the 
Nazi years the Communists carried on some form of opposition, Thalmann 
himself died in a concentration camp in 1944. More leading German: Com- 
munists, however, died as a result of Stalin’s purges than as a result of 
Gestapo action.!2 

When the KPD was re-founded in June 1945 it was expected that it would 
more than recover the ground lost in 1933. These expectations were to prove 
ill-founded. Apart from the loss of its cadre, it suffered because of Soviet 
policies of territorial annexation, demolition of factories, conscription of 
labour, and the looting and raping by Soviet troops. Under the leadership 
of Max Reimann the KPD became totally dependent on East Berlin and 
Moscow and its image and support suffered accordingly. The ban on it in 
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1956 was a blessing in disguise in that it hid its true loss of support. Im 
1968 the Communists were once again allowed to form a party in West 
Germany under the initials DKP. Whilst stressing its support for the con- 
stitution of the Federal Republic, the new party followed the old in its 
: composition, style and: ideology. Led by Herbert Mies since 1973 its 
membership is now around 35,000. . 


[Dr. David Childs is Reader in Politics at Nottingham University and author 
of Marx and the Marxists. The second part of the above article, ‘Prospects 
and Problems’, will be published in the February issue. ] 


NOTES 


1 For the differences between Marx and Lenin see Robert Conquest, Lein, 
London, 1972. 


2 Leon Trotsky The Revolution Betrayed, London. 1967, p. 288. 
3 Jsaac Deutscher’s biography of Trotsky remains the most authoritative to date. 
4 See David Caute, The Fellow T ravellers, London, 1973. 


5 Figures from Keesing’s Contemporary Archives, except Spain, New York Review 
of Books, 4 August, 1977, p. 39 


6 Some discussion of this is found in HR Kedward ‘Behind the Polemics: French 
Communists and Resistance 1939-41’ in Stephen Hawes and Ralph White 
Resistance In Europe: 1939-45, London, 1975. For an East German view of this 
ae A NCOLENSE Erinnerungen deutscher Antifaschisten, Dora Schaul (ed), Berlin, 
19 


7 One of the best accounts of the French party is Annie Kriegel, The French 
Communists, Chicago and London, 1972.. For the differences between: French 
and Italian Communism see Donald L. M. Blackmer ‘and Sidney Tarrow (ed) 
Communism in Italy and France, Princeton, 1975. 

8 See J. H. Hodgson, Communism in Finland, Princeton, 1967. 

9 For British Communism see 7. Klugmann History of the Communist Party of 
Great Britain, London, 1968,: L. J. MacFarlane The -British Communist Party, 
London, 1966, Henry Pelling. 

10 The most thorough study of Weimar Communism is Hermann Weber, Die 
Wandlung des deutschen Kommunismus, Frankfurt/M, 1969, See also R. Fischer 
` Stalin and German Communism, New York, 1948. 

1] For the sexual composition of CPs see Neil McInnes The Communist Parties 
of Western Europe, London, 1975, pp. 49-53. 


12 See Horst Duhnke, Die KPD von 1933 bis 1945, Cologne, 1972. . 
13 Henry Krisch German Politics under Soviet Occupation, New York, 1974, p. 32. 
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LABOUR AND THE CONSTITUTION 
by Norman P. Barry 


N 1832 the Whig government pledged itself in its Reform Bill to correct 

those defects in the representative system ‘which had been occasioned 

by the operation of time’. One hundred-and-forty years later there is a 
similar feeling that our much-vaunted representative system is once again 
‘beginning to show the ravages of time. While as yet there are no burnings 
of property, illegal drillings, and organised tax strikes, as occurred in 1832, 
there are nevertheless indications from many sources that something is 
seriously amiss. These are not just the familiar complaints that successive 
governments have failed to deliver the economic goods (whoever thought 
that they could?) but are more profound observations that our constitution 
is showing itself to be increasingly incapable of protecting individual rights 
and maintaining the rule of law. 

In all this dissatisfaction there has been relatively little discussion of one 
curious fact. On constitutional matters the ‘reactionaries’ of the Tory 
Party, and many members of the normally conservative legal profession, 
are now the radical innovators using, albeit reluctantly, the language and 
argument of the rationalist in their presentation of wildly optimistic schemes 
of reform; while the Labour Party has become the ‘party of the constitution’, 
and its leading spokesmen the defenders of the ancien régime and guardians 
of the true Parliamentary faith. While Lord Hailsham in his apostatic 
Dimbleby lecture turned his back on the tradition of Dicey and Jennings 
with his claim that ‘our constitution is wearing out, Its central defects are 
gradually coming to outweigh its merit’, and Lord Justice Scarman devoted 
his Hamlyn lectures to the demonstration of the thesis that our constitution 
is incapable of meeting the economic, political, and social challenges of the 
contemporary world, Messrs. Foot and Shore merely repeat ad nauseam 
the traditional catechism of Parliamentary sovereignty, a unitary state, 
cabinet government and an unreformed electoral system. As bewigged 
revolutionaries and Establishment peers talk excitedly of constitutional con- 
ventions, a new contract of government and radical breaks with the past, 
the mantle of defending the immanent wisdom of tradition and interpreting 
the voice of custom has fallen upon the shoulders of the erstwhile pro- 
gressives of the party of protest. Whatever happened to the crusade? 


The cynics might not take Lord Hailsham’s apparent radicalism very 
seriously. Is he not merely running for cover at the advance of socialism 
rather than expressing real scepticism about the constitution itself? When 
he was in government, and in a position to influence affairs, he maintained 
a Trappist-like silence on causes he is now promoting with enthusiasm. To 
say this, however, is to duck the serious intellectual issue of the merits of 
his case. He may very well be right, whatever his motives. Of course, many 
Conservatives are indeed consistent and keep resolutely quiet on all con- 
stitutional questions in the hope that a massive Conservative victory at the 
next election will make the idea of substantial reform redundant. But deter- 
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mined critics of the system have not flinched from indicting Conservative 
as well as Labour Governments, and have stressed that the protection of 
individual liberty cannot be left to the vagaries of a notoriously unreliable 
and unfair electoral system. 


Indeed, it is not socialism itself that disturbs the constitutional radicals 
but the fact that its implementation in Britain has meant the gradual erosion 
of the system of common law and its replacement by public or administrative 
law, with the concomitant threat to liberty that this involves. The problem 
is that the existing constitution has proved itself to be an ideal instrument 
for effecting this change. There is no doubt that the advance of socialism 
under Labour is technically legitimate. Even when retrospective legislation 
is passed in favour of their political allies, as in the case of Clay Cross, this 
is quite consistent with the notion of the sovereignty of Parliament. Indeed, 
Conservative Governments have employed the same technique. 


It is the distinction between common law and public law that informs the 
bulk of Sir Leslie Scarman’s argument, and it is a distinction that underlies 
Professor ‘Hayek’s jurisprudence, though the latter is more known to the 
public for his economic philosophy. As it is crucial to the argument about 
socialism and the constitution it is worth spelling out in some detail. 


The common law tradition embodies the idea that law is a general body of 
rules enabling individuals to pursue their particular purposes, Because of 
each man’s ignorance of the motives and intentions of his fellow citizens 
a body of general rules is required to make social life reasonably stable 
and predictable. The private law, for example, covering marriage, property, 
and contracts is just such a body, which, while not imposing duties on 
individuals does nevertheless enable people to fulfil their freely chosen 
purposes in those fields. 


Furthermore, the whole structure of common law was not designed by 
some master social engineer, or rational planner, but emerged through the 
decisions of the courts, supplemented by piece-meal legislation over a long 
period of historical development. It is in fact, correctly called ‘lawyers’ 
law’ where that refers to both the content of the law and the method of 
judicial reasoning. Its rules are characterised by their generality, and their 
non-discriminatory nature; and they are interpreted impartially by the 
courts without reference to policy considerations. Its distinctive feature is 
that, while embodying no collective purpose, it nevertheless has a coherence 
and order. This legal order, and its associated economic order, the market, 
has been found to be the only device for the production of goods and 
services which combines both efficiency and freedom. 


But there has to be government, if only because certain goods and services 
although desired, are not produced by the spontaneous actions of indi- 
viduals. The government has to provide defence, law and order, public 
health and other essential services, uniformly and collectively. And the 
appropriate legal framework here is public law. In this conception laws 
are not guidelines advising individuals but are instructions, addressed to 
officials, to implement public plans. And coercion, not spontaneity, is the 
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characteristic of this aspect of a society’s functioning; for example, in the 
case of taxation. But so long as government activity is bound by general 
rules, as in written constitutions, and ministers and officials are limited in 
their discretionary power over private citizens, the rule of law can be made 
consistent with a wide range of government services. 


The assumption of socialists is that without the coercive, and monopoly 
power of the state, certain desirable services, e.g. health, education, and 
welfare, would not be produced by the spontaneous actions of individuals. 
From the true statement that some services, including certain important 
aspects of welfare, would not be produced by the market the false inference 
is drawn that a near totality of goods and services should be collectively 
produced and consumed by central command. 


The socialist nirvana, which has not yet emerged, through the spontaneous 
actions of individuals is thus created by the will of legislators. That such a 
process has been sanctified by the convenient, and anodyne, philosophy of 
‘majoritarian democracy’ does not mitigate its coercive features. 


From the point of view of the libertarian it is worth observing a striking 
incoherence in the moral justification of Labour’s position. If they really 
believe that political authority ought to emanate from the ‘collective will’ 
of the people, as Mr. Shore implied in a recent lecture, then one would at 
least expect them to make the system that represents that will in Parliament 
more efficient. Yet appeals for electoral reform have met with a stony 
response. The defence of the present ramshackle arrangements resembles 
that argument heard in the early 1800s that the then obtaining system of 
rotten boroughs and very narrow franchise constituted a system of ‘virtual 
representation’ of the will of the people. 


How has this socialist replacement of common law by public law been 
facilitated, and indeed, legitimised by the British Constitution? By simply 
postulating at the apex of authority the necessity of an absolute and 
unlimited sovereign, free from constitutional limitation and judicial review, 
the Constitution has permitted any temporary majority to impose its will 
on the people. That individual liberties should have survived for so long is 
a tribute to the self-denying ordinance of previous ruling classes. It has 
little to do with the virtues of the system itself. The framework of common 
law and individual liberties was bound to come under strain with the advent 
of activist governments committed to implementing what they maintain 
is the people’s will via the sovereign Parliament. It is supremely ironic 
to read of the claim, normally found enshrined in Advanced Level text- 
books, that our Constitution is flexible, when contrasted with written con- 
stitutions. This is false. That any serious reform by one Parliament can be 
so easily overturned by another with equal legitimacy makes fundamental! 
reform within the existing system a virtual impossibility, so that our system 
turns out to be as rigid and immobile as those that have formal constitutional 
documents. 


It is no surprise then that the Labour Party should wish to retain the 
system in its embalmed and mummified form, Even the superficially radical 
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demand for the abolition of the House-of Lords does not contradict this. 
Why not remove this merely decorative restraint on the ‘will of the people’? 
To do so is surely to do no more than interpret the immanent tendency 
of the constitution in the traditional conservative manner; to tie up that 
odd loose end in our otherwise neat and tidy collectivist political arrange- 
ments. Again, those Labour politicians who opposed the Common Market 
did so on the impeccably traditionalist grounds that that complex of insti- 
tution does, to some extent, impose limitations on the legislative sovereignty 
of Parliament. 

For serious reformers a legal cul-de-sac has been reached. Just as the 
common law reached dead-ends in the past and had to be supplemented by 
legislation, the whole system itself has now reached an impasse. and a 
genuine revolution is required to overcome it. There has to be a change in 
what legal philosophers call ‘the rule of recognition’, that fundamental rule 
in any system which determines the validity of subordinate rules and insti- 
tutions. Various alternatives have been suggested, including entrenched 
Bills of Rights, written constitutions, a federal system, and a possible ‘use 
of European legislation as an extra-territorial source of legal validity, but 
they all converge on one central point. The need to end the system by 
which the sovereignty of Parliament is the final source of legal authority, 
or rule of recognition. 

In any new constitution- a crucial role will be played by the judiciary in 
interpreting the legitimate sphere of the various institutions of government. 
It is this, of course, that angers the Labour Left with their paranoid, pseudo- 
sociological view that an impartial judiciary, independent of class interests, 
is an impossibility. From the ‘legal wing’ of the Labour movement Professor 
John Griffith has written (Vew Statesman, October 29, 1976): ‘Lord Justice 
Scarman joins hands with Lord Hailsham and the usual coterie of well- 
meaning liberals to promote a new constitution with devolution, a Bill of 
Rights, and other impedimenta, all of which would vest more power in the 
judges. When those who are not elected join hands with those who cannot 
be dismissed, it is time to light the warning beacons.’ But it is precisely 
because they are not elected and cannot be dismissed, and precisely 
because they do not ‘represent’ the people in the crude sociological sense, 
that we need the judiciary to protect us from our masters, elected or other- 
wise. In the public law world of the socialist planner there would be no need 
for the judiciary: the interpretative skills of the judge will be replaced by the 
unfettered discretion of the policy-oriented administrator. 


One example from the language of rights will illustrate the two concep- 
tions of law at work. The right to work traditionally meant that no artificial, 
coercive powers be placed in the way of a man freely selling his labour, by 
trade unions or any other combinations. On this reasoning a genuine Bill 
of Rights would outlaw the closed shop, even if it were sanctioned by 
Parliament. But now the right to work has come to mean that the govern- 
ment should create full employment by law. This can only mean, in the 
Jong-run, the direction of labour, and the transformation of the right to 
work into the duty to work imposed by legislative command. A necessary 
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outcome of the transformation of a common law society into a public law 
organisation. 


To the faint-hearted it should be said that revolution can be peaceful, and 
unglamorous, and yet bring real and lasting benefits. The events of 1688 
which inaugurated the present system of Parliamentary sovereignty were 
notoriously unviolent and involved no fundamental social, as opposed to 
Jegal change. Michael Foot may yet find himself in the position of Wellington, 
who, when faced with an irresistible tide of opinion, sullenly absented his 
Tory troops from the House of Lords and allowed the 1832 Bill to go 
through. 


‘But constitutional change in one sense has come already, and almost 
independently of our wills. Even sovereign Parliaments with Labour 
majorities cannot repeal the laws of economics, and although it was 
economics that drove the Labour government to the International Monetary 
Fund the ultimate effect was surely political. If we do not impose rules 
restraining the hubris of politicians, then others will. Especially those who 
lend us money. If the IMF is not to become part of our constitution then a 
revolution, quite unlike that dreamt of by undergraduates, may well have 
to come. 


[Norman P. Barry is senior Lecturer in Government at Birmingham 
Polytechnic, ] 
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PRESIDENT SADAT AT JERUSALEM: 
A PERILOUS PRELUDE TO PEACE? 
by A. J. R. Groom 


HE announcement of President Sadat’s visit to Jerusalem elicited 

feelings of surprise, shock, suspicion, suspense and sagacity as the 

imagination and political position of the particular observer struggled 
to come to terms with an unanticipated event of great significance. Now, 
with the President’s return to Cairo, we can begin to set out our thoughts 
after the tumultuous events of last weekend. 


Why did the President go to Jerusalem? A genuine concern for peace 
and justice was evident in Sadat’s speech to the Knesset. He appeared to 
be trying desperately to break through a psychological barrier which seemed 
once again to be bringing deadlock. Kissinger had failed with his step-by- 
step approach to peace and the Geneva process looked increasingly as 
though it would result at best in a sham. Moreover, President Sadat has 
failed to achieve his goals in two policies closely associated with his name: 
his reliance upon the United States to put effective pressure on Israel and 
his attempt to change the economic structure and fortunes of Egypt. Perhaps 
the President realised at last that no United States Administration can 
impose a settlement on Israel because in the last resort the Israelis, a people 
who set great store by their independence, will pay the sacrifice necessary 
to maintain the positions they think to be vital. Moreover, facing an Israel 
that they had fully rearmed, the United States had already lost a major 
means of influence. President Sadat had placed his hopes on the United 
States, but to little avail, Equally, the economic situation in Egypt was 
disquieting and the political situation none too happy. In 1973, in a some- 
what similar situation, President Sadat had vindicated himself by a war 
which restored Arab self-confidence and prevented the solidification of the 
status quo in the occupied territories. Now once again, time was running 
out. 


But it was running out not merely in terms of Egypt’s domestic policy, 
its reliance on the United States and the Geneva process, it was running 
out because of the likelihood of an Israeli attack. Prime Minister Begin’s 
intransigent views on the PLO, a Palestinian state and Jerusalem are well 
known. Given a very different conception of Justice in the Arab world, war, 
not peace, is. the most likely eventuality. For the Israelis an early war has 
advantages since they are rearmed and prepared and the Egyptians, their 
principal adversary in a conventional war, are not. Moreover, a war would 
bring the Israeli people together and give meaning to the sacrifices they 
have made, whereas peace would bring out the fundamental cleavages in 
Israeli society—cleavages so deep that they would be hard to bridge. A 
war would avoid a fundamental questioning of the nature, composition, 
structure and institutions of Israeli society—religious, economic, ethnic, 
cultural and political—both internally and in relation to the Arabs and the 
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Diaspora, A war would, in the last resort, also rally the United States to 
Israel and it might, this time, in the minds of Mr. Begin’s Government, 
induce Egypt and Jordan to accept a separate peace, break the ties between 
Syria, Jordan and the Lebanon and, through the infliction of defeat, death 
and destruction on the Arab people, cause them to desert the Palestinians. 
Moreover, the Israeli leadership has for decades demonstrated its ability 
to make war: it has never shown a corresponding ability to make peace. 
Thus to prevent a war and to help the Israelis to make peace President 
Sadat went to Jerusalem. 


President Sadat explained to the Knesset the dominant Arab view of what 
constitutes peace and justice. His presentation was moving, but it was more 
than an emotional plea for peace. It was a recognition of a problem, of a 
mutual problem, His attitude was not one of victory or defeat, rather he 
made an offer—a momentous offer of welcome to the Middle East. As well 
as offering all the usual paraphernalia of security guarantees he was offering 
security through association, that is the opportunity for the Israelis to 
develop a role in the Middle East acceptable to all. Their guarantee of 
security would then depend not on the building of an armed camp and 
through the meting out of death and destruction, but through enacting a 
valued role with the Arab people, Their safety would reside in the fact that 
they were necessary and wanted. But security through association has to 
be based on a mutually acceptable division and complementarity of labour. 
There can be security neither in the armed camp nor in association at the 
expense of others, This, perhaps, is the main burden of President Sadat’s 
message. We offer you a place acceptable to you in the Middle East, was 
the gist of his argument, but you can only achieve security by association, 
that is real peace, if the Palestinian Arabs accept you and you accept them. 
The implication of the President’s plea is that peace is not ultimately a 
question for the super Powers or for the Arab states, although they can 
help or hinder, peace can only reside on a Palestinian-Israeli entente. 


Few of Israel’s leaders, whether members of the present Government or 
previous Governments, are willing to acknowledge this. It is hardly sur- 
prising that this is so, for it would undermine their philosophy and deny 
their past. As Mr. Begin pointed out, the warrior-leaders of Israel are in the 
Knesset. They became leaders and remain leaders because they are con- 
vinced (and convince) their people that the times required warriors as leaders. 
They owe their position to their success as warrior-leaders. Many of the 
Arab leaders are also warrior-leaders and few could doubt President Sadat’s 
capacity in that role after 1973. But peace requires a different sort of leader. 
Winston Churchill was ousted by Clement Attlee in this country in the 1945 
election in part because he was not a peace-leader. President Sadat has 
proved himself to be capable of switching roles and his challenge is to the 
Israeli (and some other Arab) leaders to do likewise. 


It is for this reason perhaps that he addressed himself directly to the 
Israeli people. Our welcome is sincere and your place shall be both secure 
and acceptable to you, he told them. But it must also be acceptable to us 
and in particular to the Palestinians. It is for the Israeli people to demand 
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peace from their leaders or to change their leaders—a lesson that is equally 
apt for Arab leaders if the Israeli people respond. Otherwise President 
Sadat will have revealed the intransigence of the Israeli leadership to the 
Israeli people or, should the people not respond, the terrible inevitability 
of war with incalculable dangers for all. Now it is for the Israeli people to 
respond and to seize a rare opportunity. They can save themselves by 
realising that they share their plight with the Palestinian people. President 
Sadat’s visit to Jerusalem is undeniably perilous, but it could be a prelude 
to peace. 


[Dr. A. J. R. Groom is a Lecturer in Law at the University of London.] 
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BELIZE (British Honduras) 
by Sybil Armstrong 


NCE more the lesser-known Crown Colony of Belize (British 
Honduras) in Central America is in the news, the old boundary 
dispute with Guatemala having flared up again, followed by Mini- 
. sterial visits and further consultations, Except at times of mounting crisis, 
all too little seems to be known about the country, its way of life and how 
it came to be one of our Crown Colonies, 


The name ‘Belize’ is derived from a Mayan word, meaning ‘muddy 
water’, and after El Salvador, it is the smallest political unit on the mainland 
of the Americas. The country is roughly about the size of Scotland, situated 
in the east of the central isthmus, and has a coastline of about two hundred 
miles, from which, sloping westwards from sea level, the terrain is low- 
lying and swampy for ten to twenty miles. This rather marshy ground then 
merges into savannahs and open plains, covered with wiry grass and 
scattered pine trees—fine land for cattle-rearing—then dense primeval 
forests which rise to the Coxcomb Mountains in the west, the highest being 
Victoria Peak, 3,681 feet, and the highest in British Honduras. Beyond 
these lies the Guatemala boundary. 


The country’s boundaries north and south have been decided. by its 
rivers—the Hondo in the north, with Yucatan, a province of Mexico, and 
in the south the river Sarstoon, dividing the country from Guatemala. Thus 
it will be seen that Guatemala borders on British Honduras on both the 
west and the south. The coastline in the east faces on to the Gulf of Hon- 
duras, part of the Caribbean Sea. 


Several rivers cross the country, of which the Belize River is the most 
important—the late Capital, Belize City, lying at its mouth. The new 
Capital, Belmopan, is several miles inland from the old town, and the 
Government moved there about three years ago. The old town is the 
country’s main seaport; but many of the large ocean-going ships have to 
anchor about a mile outside because there are several large shoals— 
submerged sandbanks—closer in and also some coral reefs. The Turneffe 
Islands lie some miles to the east, and between these and the mainland 
shores there are countless shoals, making Belize difficult of access except 
through charted channels. “Pitpans’—big dug-out canoes with flat ends, 
have coped with the local transport until fairly recently, and are still used 
by fishermen and others; but now there is an efficient motor-vessel service 
in regular operation, and also boats plying between British Honduras and 
Jamaica, and the U.S.A. 


Although the rainy season lasts roughly from June round to February, 
it does not rain continuously, and the showers fall more often during the 
night than not. Also, there are several weeks during this rainy season, at 
odd times, when it does not rain at all. The dry season, from February until 
June, is fine nearly all the timé, there being, during that time, just the 
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occasional heavy shower, much-welcomed by the people trying to raise 
crops. The climate is sub-tropical, and in summer the thermometer seldom 
exceeds 90°F. or falls below 76°F. In the winter—if one can speak of 
‘winter’ in the tropics—the lowest temperature is about 76°F, and as a fresh 
easterly or northerly wind blows almost continuously during the warmest 
weather, the heat never seems disagreeably hot nor oppressive. 


As a good deal of the colony is covered with primeval forest, much timber 
has been exported from here for over a century. The main export has 
always been mahogany; but the export of this timber is now on the decline. 
Logwood was always, in earlier times, a close second; but aniline dyes 
having nowadays superseded the older, vegetable, dyes, there is little 
market for logwood’s fine ‘indigo’, now chemically produced. Pine and 
cedar are also exported, and other trees grown in the territory are the 
Sapodilla, from which Chicle for chewing-gum is extracted; the Cohoun 
Palm Tree, Botane, with its hundred-foot slender stem and fan of palm- 
leaves; and the Palm Real. The Cacao tree also grows well here, the large 
beans of which provide us with cocoa and chocolate. 


The Caribs themselves, of whom there are between 6,000 and 7,000, live 
mostly in the southern settlements, and cultivate crops of Cassava—a shrub 
five or six feet high, whose roots are ground into meal which is used by 
both humans and animals. 


About half the population are engaged in agriculture of one kind and 
another, and large herds of cattle are raised on the open plains. The main 
crops grown are maize, beans, upland rice and sugar, while in the Orange 
Walk district citrus fruits and tobacco are grown extensively. North of Belize 
City fruit and vegetables are grown to a certain extent near the north road, 
and these are sold for the most part in Belmopan and Belize City, the latter 
having been almost entirely rebuilt since the disastrous hurricane of 1961. 
British Honduras (‘Belize’), lies in the ‘hurricane belt’, and after the 1961 
hurricane, in which the city was largely destroyed, it was decided to move 
the seat of Government to a site farther inland—which accounts for the 
building of the new city of Belmopan. 





Formerly Belize City possessed a fort mounting a few guns, which was 
situated on a tiny island at the mouth of the Belize River, the latter running 
through the town. The town buildings, rebuilt since the 1961 hurricane, are 
modern and some are imposing—similar to any other Colonial town of 
the present day, and of course those in the new city of Belmopan, built 
with a grant of U.S. dollars—16,000,000 in fact—are as modern as would 
be seen anywhere in any large city. The airfield, linking the colony with 
Jamaica and New Orleans, is at Stanley Field, about ten miles north of 
Belize City. 


About fifteen miles off the coast is the second-largest barrier reef in the 
world and because Belize has no docks or deep-water quays, ships drawing 
twenty feet of water and over must anchor a mile out; passengers and goods 
are transported to the town by means of small craft, and only ships drawing 
five feet or less of water are able to anchor in the harbour, A large sawmill 
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was put in Belize to cope with the export timber, and two more exports may 
be mentioned here—Tapioca, made from Cassava, and tortoiseshell, which 
is provided by the hawksbill turtle—common in this part of the Caribbean. 
Of recent years the Mennonites, from northern Mexico, have established 
themselves in the Orange Walk and El Cayo districts, and are opening up 
that part of Belize. 


Most of the bigger towns are on the coast—Belize City itself, Stann 
Creek, Corozal, Punta Gorda and others, and all are now connected both 
by road and by motor-vessel. The road network now also extends to all 
district capitals as well as westwards to Guatemala and northwards to the 
Mexican border, though the only railroad in Belize is used for logging. 
Telephone, telegraph and radio link the country with Jamaica, New Orleans 
and other countries as well as transport by sea—the first wireless station 
having been put up in 1929. However, quite a large part of the country still 
remains inaccessible. 


Some of the ordinary foods of the country are ‘conk soup’, fried and 
bailed fish of various kinds, and turtle fins; steamed hickatee-——a fresh-water 
turtle—roast gibnut, called ‘Paca’ in the natural history books—peccary, 
plantains—fried or boiled—and Johnny-cakes, often baked for bread. Bush- 
game used also to come a good deal into the menu; but now many other 
foods are imported. 


Of the tropical flora here, the loveliest are the orchids, which grow on the 
trees, and the lianas and vines—the latter at first seeming to be bare, but are, 
if one looks up, covered with masses of gorgeously-hued flowers, 


In the upper parts of some of the rivers are alligators and, on the coast- 
line, frigate birds and pelicans, the latter predominating which, with folded 
wings, dive like bombs right into the middle of the fish-shoals, to come up 
with a pouchful of fish. There are kingfishers of various kinds also to be 
found in the colony, green parrots and Macaws; also a small type of swallow 
and various other kinds of tropical birds. 


Land-crabs live in holes in the lower-lying lands, and they come down 
to the sea in August for breeding. They have claws a foot long, and appear 
to shovel mud into their mouths in vast quantities for food and, as they 
make their way in great hordes to the shores, one can hear from some 
distance away the rattle of their shells as they jostle each other in their 
hurry to reach their destination. 


The population is mixed, and at the last census averaged almost 120,000. 
Over 90° are literate. Primary schooling is compulsory from six to fourteen 
years of age and many schools are partially government-aided. 


In Belize, the Baron Bliss Institute is now the centre for all cultural activi- 
ties, especially in Arts and Drama, and the institute houses the library and 
the museum. There are no free social, medical or other health services, but 
there is a government hospital to each district. Fortunately for the inhabi- 
tants of the country, there is very little illness around~-and no epidemics. 
There are two daily newspapers. Besides the Belize Technical College and 
the Teachers’ College, there are several secondary schools; but few pupils 
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receive more than primary schooling, and there is a shortage of vocational 
training facilities. As work on the land in the colony is seasonal, there is a 
fair degree of unemployment. The population is mixed, negroes pre- 
dominating in the coastal areas. Practically a third of the population is in fact 
- Negro-Creole and English-speaking. Further inland there is a large ‘num- 
ber of American Indians, and about a sixth of the population are Maya 
Indians, speaking Spanish or one of their own languages. 


The white population comes mainly from settlers of the past two centuries 
—many from Scotland—who made Belize their headquarters for the 
export of the mahogany and logwood in which most of them were interested. 


_ The seaboard is fringed by dozens of islands, called ‘Cays’, and in the 
early days all the settlers lived on St. George’s Cay, now part of Belize 
City itself; but when the space became crowded, as the population 
increased, people moved farther out in all directions, Belize thus becoming 
a good-sized town. The settlers’ houses were of wood, painted white, shingle- 
roofed and built on Sapodilla posts, and all had deep verandahs running the 
full length of the first floor, shaded by creepers such as the Great Purple 
‘Convolvulus, Star Jessamine, Stephanotis, etc., and all the floors of these 
houses were kept scrubbed and scrupulously clean. 


_ The early history of this small Crown Colony is interesting. With the 
collapse of the great Maya civilisation in the ninth century A.D. the people 
went away from British Honduras, and the whole country became deserted 
~—but for the invaders. These were the Spaniards until about 1630, and 
Spain at that time had a logwood monopoly. This monopoly was eventually 
broken by the British logwood cutters who arrived from various parts. They 
worked industriously and even in those days made a considerable amount 
of money. The Spaniards made many attempts to get the British settlers 
out and finally, in 1798, launched a naval attack, which was routed by the 
settlers and their slaves, together with the naval crew of the Merlin, sent 
from Jamaica to assist the settlers. 


The shoals already referred to no doubt contributed to the undoing of 
the Spanish fleet, which tried to sail within better firing distance of Belize. 
Four of their ships stuck hard and fast on the sand of the shoals between 
the mainland and the enemy, becoming easy targets for the settlers, who 
had anchored with one of the shoals between them and the Spaniards. There 
was a great rejoicing in Belize when the news of the victory was brought 
in, and the wounded were taken into the town in charge of the Merlin 
surgeon’s mate, and were looked after there by the settlers and their slaves, 

The slaves of British Honduras were on good terms with their masters, 
and many were given their freedom early for good service. In this battle 
with the Spaniards therefore the slaves, wholeheartedly giving their support 
to the settlers, were of inestimable help. After. the first sea-fight however, 
the settlers knew very well that there were many more ships in the Spanish 
fleet, and that some of these would probably put in an appearance on the 
following day—and this they did. 


..Just after daybreak the Spaniards moved in to the attack from theit 
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anchorage a few miles out; but they had not taken into consideration the 
fact that the few channels between the shoals were extremely narrow, and 
from their point of view there was little room to carry on a sea-battle. 
Their firing left much to be desired, and they began to move in even closer. 
It seems incredible that their commander apparently ignored the fact that. 
the ships were all sailing up a narrow channel with shoals on each side of 
them! Being well-disciplined, the settlers withheld their fire at first, and it 
was not until nearly all the Spaniards had entered the channel that the 
signal went up for the settlers’ guns to fire. The result was that the first 
schooner, possibly having received a direct hit in the magazine, exploded 
with a terrific report, and the two following ships, in an effort to get away, 
fouled each other and drifted helplessly. Several of the ships coming along 
behind -them ran on to the shoals and two of them stuck fast. So, the 
battle was soon over! ` : 


The long 100 years’ struggle for British Honduras was now won, and the 
King of Spain’ ceded the colony to Great Britain—the boundaries being 
fixed then for all time—it was hoped. In Belize, all slaves who had fought 
bravely were given their freedom and lands to settle on. The white popu- 
lation increased from then on, the country being regarded as ‘safe’ for the 
women and children of incoming settlers. Fortunes were made here out of 
the forests, and fast brigs were run by the wealthier residents to carry 
mahogany and logwood from Belize to England; but they had to be armed, 
for we were still at war with France for some time to come, and there 
were many French privateers about in the Atlantic Ocean in search of 
‘prizes’. But from 1638 until 1786 the settlers managed their own affairs, 
electing magistrates at: public meetings to discharge all executive and 
judicial functions. In 1765 the King of England gave a constitution to the 
people based on ancient customs, though an Executive Council was not 
formed until 1840, followed in 1853 by a Legislative Assembly with a 
Lieut. Governor subordinate to the Governor of Jamaica as President. 


‘The Administration of the colony is now divided into six districts as 
follows: | 
Belize (1,623 sq. miles), Cayo (2,061 sq. miles), Corozal (718 sq.miles), 
Orange Walk (1,829 miles), Stann Creek (840 sq. miles), Toledo 
(1,795 sq. miles), 


bringing the total number of square miles for the Colony to 8,866, and 
all districts except that of the Capital City are administered by district 
commissioners. The District Town Boards have authority over most muni- 
cipal affairs, although in some villages an Alcalde (headman), is appointed 
with limited powers. Under the constitution of January lst, 1964, British 
Honduras attained full internal self-government and the legal system of 
the colony was based on the English Common Law, There is universal 
suffrage for all over the age of 21 for a National Assembly and this is com- 
posed of an elected House of Representatives, an appointed Senate, and a 
Cabinet with a Premier as Chairman. 


The Government of the country is appointed by the British Crown, and 
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is responsible for defence, internal security, and the Civil Service. The cost 
of living is high, and there is an acute shortage of houses. But the two main 
problems confronting those who hoped the Colony would attain Independ- 
ence in the 1970’s are 1) The problem of its relationship to its neighbour 
Guatemala, and 2) the problem of establishing the viability of its agricultural 
economy. : 

Guatemala’s claim to British Honduras (Belize) on the grounds that it had 
‘inherited’ Spanish sovereignty over the territory, and that the British 
claims are void, constitutes the principal stumbling block and affects the 
integration of the economy into that of the Central American region. 
Guatemala rejected a U.S. draft treaty in 1968 proposing a settlement of 
the dispute; but despite this, diplomatic consultations between the British 
and the Guatemalan governments are continuing. Some economic advantage 
as well as moderate support for the developing colony is expected to result 
from its association with the Commonwealth of Nations; and, too, its 
association with the Organisation of American States (OAS), has not been 
discounted. 

Belize as a country is rich in archaeological remains; but not nearly all 
have been investigated as yet. In the north, around Corozal, ruins of towns, 
pyramids and temples of the early Maya period have been found, and in 
ruins quite near to Corozal itself some wonderful stucco work has been 
discovered: In the south there are terraces, mounds and pyramids of this 
Maya civilization, and excavation was started here in 1926-7 by an expe- 
dition sent out by the British Museum, London. Many interesting ‘finds’ 
have been brought to light, including bowls, vases, figurines, masks of 
pottery, spearheads and blades of stone, beads of jadeite and some of lime- 
stone, and in a site not far away from the foregoing ‘finds’ twenty inscribed 
stellae were discovered, and also some obsidian knives. Nearby the remains 
of a bridge were found, of the type that would only exist near a Maya site. 

To return to the present, there is an international airport about two miles 
from Belize City and scheduled flights other than the original two—to 
Jamaica and New Orleans—have fairly recently been added to the list. 
These link Belize with the United States of America, Mexico and other 
places in the Caribbean, and there are also domestic flights, Shipping services 
are inclined to be irregular; but a motor-vessel service plies up and down 
the coastline frequently, and is most useful for the conveyance of passengers 
and goods from one part of the colony to another, For the benefit of this 
vulnerable, small community it is important that Belize’s differences with 
Guatemala will soon be resolved. Recently, some powérful voices have been 
raised in its defence as an indedendent state, as for example, General 
Torrijos, ruler of Panama, and the President of Costa Rica, Danie] Oduber, 


[Sybil Armstrong’s mother, the daughter of a Biebyerian minister, was 
born in Belize. Her grandfather owned land in the Colony and exported 
log-wood and mahogany. Miss Armstrong is the author of a number of 
articles, books and serials.] 
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THOUGHTS AND APHORISMS ON DEMOCRACY: 
A SELECTION FROM ‘A GUIDE TO DEMOCRATIC 
JARGON’ 


by W. J. Stankiewicz 


AVERAGE: An egalitarian yardstick by which democratic man measures 
individuals: like Procrustes, he shows a singular preference for the 
uniformity of averages. 

CHOICE: The ‘paradox of choice’ lies in the fact that democracy prides 
itself on offering freedom of choice to its citizens, while remaining bliss- 
fully unaware that the range of available choices will not remain open 
forever. As in Rousseau’s famed ‘paradox of freedom’, democracy will 
in future have to force its citizens to make choices which are desirable 
for society; the stifling of ‘freedom of choice’ will no longer be the sole 
prerogative of totalitarian states. 

COMPROMISE: The chief method of reaching agreement in reputedly 
democratic transactions. It works well in all cases which do not involve 
problems of principle (and where relatively unimportant matters can 
be easily settled); but where such problems do exist, the method is 
liable to fail. However, as we all know, democratic man tends not to be . 
affected by questions of principle; he has no strong convictions, at least 
not for very long: his beliefs have been eroded by relativism. 

DEMOCRACY: Has the dubious merit of having been applied or being 
considered applicable to all, or nearly all, political systems. In our 
time, ‘democracy’ is a term surrounded by vagueness; it no longer has 
any clear meaning. | 

DEMOCRATIC GOALS: Democracy’s confusion about its objectives—a 
weakness if considered in the light of the time-honoured conclusion 
that no leadership is conceivable without a sense of direction—is 
legitimised by the reference to Oliver Cromwell, who is said to have 
learned that ‘no man goes so far as he who does not know where he is 
going’. Sanctioned by the ‘wisdom’ of a great leader of the past, this 
inherent weakness of all democracies takes on the appearance of a 
virtue. Unfortunately, it is not as easy to make a virtue of democracy’s 

_ equal confusion about means. 

DEMOCRATIC LIBERALISM: Democracy has masochistic tendencies 
which are reflected in its attitude towards all those of its citizens who 
despise it, even though the latter are notoriously using it to foster their 
own ends. Unlike communism, democracy not only shows an utter 
Jack of concern over whether all its citizens are working for its good, 
but provides every advantage to those who are its professed or hidden 
enemies and who are bent on undermining it: it guarantees their free- 
dom to subvert and destroy. The absurdity is that at the same time 
democracy restricts those who are genuinely working to preserve 
democratic ends. (The degradation of the system of justice—which 
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pampers criminals while binding the hands of judges—reflects exactly 
this state of affairs.) 

EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY: Currently popular tautological mon- 
strosity; linguistic pleonasm presented as a substitute for plain, old- 
fashioned ‘Equality’; a confusing notion applied to a goal which is 
impossible of achievement. It raises the formidable practical problems 
of determining how such equality can be attained and when it has been 
achieved. The moment one recognises differences between men, the 
criterion for evaluating ‘opportunity’ disappears. 

KNOWLEDGE AND OPINION: Notions which have been confused and 
become interchangeable. In a democracy opinion has taken the place of 
knowledge; knowledge has been discounted as mere ‘opinion. 

LIBERTY: In paying lip-service to many particular ‘freedoms’, democracy 
tries to affirm its worth in terms of ‘liberty’ —a truly basic idea if taken 
with. its full content of traditional values and the implied system of 
rights and duties. But modern democracies reverting to the empiricists’ 
notion of ‘liberty—as equivalent to ‘lack of restraint’—are concerned 
with little else but a ‘freedom of liberty’ to which they can give pluralist 
interpretations. Liberty becomes a matter’ of individual taste, not a 
basic value. A caricature of true liberty, it is a liberty ‘without duties 
and without responsibility’—as was immediately noticed by Solzhenit- 
syn when he settled down in the West. 

MAJORITY RULE: One of the myths of the democratic folklore. In fact 

= most people lack the interests, norms and degree of rationality to 
control or influence a government for their own good. The point is not - 
- that-some people have more knowledge, a higher intelligence or stricter 
ethics than others, but that most people do not have the qualities needed 

to function in the way required by the concept of ‘majority rule’. 

PLURALISM: A recognition of the fact that man’s will and his mental 
powers are weak and that- co-operation within groups is needed ‘to 
preserve the average man. Although pluralism is based on egalitarian- 
ism, it fosters inequality and encourages discrimination against both the 
individualist and the social groups and associations not readily Tecog- 
nised by society. 

TOLERANCE: Accepting all points of view—no -matter how bizarre— 
with the exception of those that warn liberal pene: of its’ real 
enemies. 


[The above aphorisms are a selection from the recently published A Guide 
to Democratic Jargon by W. J. Stankiewicz (Oficyha Stanislaw Gliwa). 
Other publications by Professor Stankiewicz, who teaches Political Science 
at the. University of British Columbia, include In Defence of Sovereignty 
(OUP, New York, 1960), and Aspects of Political Theory (Collier 
Macmillan, 1976).] | | TS, hie 
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MORALITY IN FOREIGN POLICY: 
AN EXPRESSION OF AMERICAN IDEALISM 


by ‘Thomas R. Hills 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that among these 
are Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness——That to secure these rights, 
Governments are instituted among Men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.—That whenever any Form of Government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the Right of the People to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute new Government, laying its foundation on such principles and 
organising its powers in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect 
their Safety and Happiness. 

T can be argued that the Declaration of Independence, as partially 
| Bien above, while a poetic expression of American Idealism in 1776, 

has been naively applied to the conduct of US foreign policy in the 20th 
century. What is more, the Declaration and the American penchant. for 
applying it to foreign policy, have laid the foundation for an even greater 
naivety and opportunity for serious strategic error during the Carter 
administration. 

It is ironic that the Declaration, which remains largely unread, unstudied, 
and unappreciated in the classrooms and government offices in this country, 
has had such a profound influence on the conduct of US foreign policy -in 
this century. Thus, as Charles Burton Marshall indicates: ‘...in a manner 
unparalleled, our twentieth-century conduct in world affairs has been 
accounted for in eighteenth-century frames of thought’. 

The Declaration, while obviously declaring independence from Great 
Britain, contained at least two other important elements. First, it provided 
a rationale for independence and war. That is, ‘Good’ King George had 
become ‘Bad’ King George. He had changed and, in so doing, had taken 
away the rights of Englishmen (colonists). The document provided ‘...a 
vision of the virtuous and long-suffering colonists standing like martyrs to 
receive on their defenceless heads the ceaseless blows of the tyrant’s hand’. 

In addition, the Declaration ‘... aimed for preemption of the moral 
high ground in hope thereby of generating resolution on the patriot side, 
rallying support wherever else possible, and contributing to discomposing 
civil will within the adversary establishment’3 In order to preempt such a 
moral high ground, the Declaration articulated a variety of principles vis-a- 
vis natural law, political values, and rights of Man. And, it is these very 
principles which we find constantly rearing their idealistic heads in US 20th 
century international relations. Therein, too, lies another irony, for the word 
‘international’ was not in the text of the Declaration, and had not even been 
invented in 1776. 

One need not read beyond the first few sentences of the Declaration to 
find expression of the following principles: equality, unalienable rights, 
liberty, pursuit of happiness, just powers, consent of the governed, and right 
of the people. In articulating these principles, Thomas Jefferson, the primary 
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author, attributed universal applicability to a set of abstractions whose focus 
was self-determination. While attributing universal applicability, Jefferson, 
who sought only to provide a rationale for independence and war, and to 
preempt the moral high ground, unknowingly laid the basis for 20th century 
US foreign policy. As Marshall has said: “The pertinence of the Declaration 
inheres mainly in the fact that the nation came into existence on the basis of 
a concept of self-determination asserted to be universally applicable’ .+ 


Having raised self-determination to the highest throne of all political 
principles in order to assert independence in the 18th century, the 20th 
century United States found itself unwittingly confronted with a dilemma 
as more and more colonies throughout the world clamoured for their own 
independence. Had the US not said (in 1776) that self-determination was 
universally applicable? If so, was not the US bound to support self-deter- 
mination in other countries? The American response to both questions from 
World War I to World War II to Korea to Vietnam was an idealistic and 
resounding ‘yes’. 

Beginning with President Woodrow Wilson, the United States embarked 
upon a great holy crusade to spread the gospel (‘good news’) of self-deter- 
mination throughout the entire world. Hence, President Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points, which unabashedly depicted World War I as the war ‘to make the 
world safe for democracy’, declared the ‘Rights of Humanity’, and pro- 
claimed self-determination a basis for. universal peace.> Thus began the 
great holy crusade, first confronting the Kaiser, then Hitler and Mussolini, 
then Stalin, Khruschev, Mao, Ho Chi Minh and Castro. This foreign policy 
phenomenon, „appropriately labelled ‘nationalistic-universalism’ by Hans 
Morgenthau, ‘. .. claims for one nation and one state the right to impose 
its own valuations and standards of action upon all other nations’ ® 

Ironically, at about the same time that Wilson was proclaiming his Four- 
teen Points (1918), thereby signalling the birth of US nationalistic-universal- 
ism, the Bolshevik Revolution in Russia (1917) signalled a similar USSR- 
styled nationalistic-universalism based on Karl Marx’s thesis of the historic 
inevitability of communist revolutions throughout the world and Lenin’s 
support for such revolutionary movements. Thus, two great ideologies 
almost simultaneously began proclaiming conflicting gospels destining them 
to a headlong competition throughout the world for the next 60 years. 


If Wilsonian Idealism was the root, it found fruition after World War II 
with NATO, the Truman Doctrine, SEATO, the Korean War and US 
involvement in Vietnam. We need only recall, for example, President John 
F. Kennedy’s stirring 1960 Inaugural Address: ‘Let every nation know, 
whether it wishes us well or ill, that we shall pay any price, bear any 
burden, meet any hardship, support any friend, oppose any foe to assure 
the survival and success of liberty.” Remember, too, President Lyndon 
Johnson in his 1966 State of the Union Address when he declared ‘.. . the 
are of each people to govern themselves and to shape their own institutions | 

. the most important principle of our foreign policy’. 


The eis in adapting 18th century idealistic principles to 20th century 
foreign policy is that, realistically, it has had little success. World War I, 
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which was fought ‘to make the world safe for democracy’, was followed in 
twenty short years by World War II, and democracy was still not safe. As 
a matter of fact, only a small portion of the governments of the world today 
resemble anything close to democratic. According to one recent compilation, 
only 19.8%, (803.6 million) of the people of the world are free; 35.3% 
(1,435.8 million) are partly free; while 44.9% (1,823.4 million) are not free.® 
Pretty dismal statistics for a country which, for 60 years, has been engaged 
in an idealistic crusade to spread the ‘good news’ of self-determination. 


Kennedy’s Camelot has come and gone, and we now find an America 
which is not willing to ‘... pay any price, bear any burden, meet any 
hardship . . . > Just as President Kennedy’s idealistic dreams of liberty 
beckoned the United States to an increasingly larger role as policeman of 
the world, the success of the Viet Cong in Vietnam, the Pathet in Laos, 
and the Khmer Rouge in Cambodia seemingly evidenced a failure in that 
role, and signalled a period of US withdrawal and reappraisal (as witnessed 
in 1975 by Congressional refusal to send military aid to the non-communist 
faction [F.N.L.A.] in Angola). The price, the burden, and the hardships 
were too great for the American people to bear. 

If Americans have begun to reappraise the extent of their commitment to 
the old idealism of the universal applicability of self-determination, . the 
advent of the Carter administration seems to signal yet another kind of 
idealism. This new idealism, so often expressed by candidate Carter in his 
relentless and successful campaign for the Presidency, is a call for ‘morality’ 
in US foreign policy. This call, like the siren songs of mythology, has found 
receptive ears in the American electorate. 

Americans, in the past few years, have found themselves bombarded with 
unsettling news. First, the issue of US involvement in Vietnam, draft 
resisters, deserters, campus bombings, demonstrations, riots, killings at 
Kent State, and the slaughter at My Lai. Then, having just begun to recover 
from the trauma of Vietnam, Americans found themselves with a bribe- 
taking Vice-President, a President who ‘bugged’ his own office, and a 
Watergate. With the forced resignations of both the Vice-President and the 
President (unparalleled incidents in US history, themselves), Americans 
were confronted with CIA investigations which publicly aired the dirty 
linen of attempt assassinations, coup d’etats, under-the-table financial 
support for non-communist political candidates in foreign countries, and 
collusion in the elimination of a freely-elected Marxist President in Chile. 


Given the sequence and the seriousness of the foregoing events, it is small 
wonder that Americans seem especially susceptible to calls for ‘morality’ 
in foreign policy. With an almost mea culpa attitude and fervour, Amer- 
icans are anxious to match the nobility of means with the nobility of ends. 
To Americans, there appears to have been an intolerable inconsistency in 
proclaiming self- determination, democracy, liberty, human riglits, etc. as 
the ends, while employing assassinations, coup d’etats, under-the-table 
financial deals, and collusion as the means to achieve those ends. Therefore, 
rather than questioning the validity of the ends, the immediate response is 
to alter the means. The ends do not justify the means; the great holy 
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crusade, which began with Wilson in 1918, must be accomplished via great 
and holy methods. 

Although ‘morality in foreign policy’ has an appealing ring to it, it begs 
a very important question. If, following Webster, morality is defined as 
‘conforming to a standard of right behaviour’, the critical question, then, is 
one of determining that standard. In other words, before I can know if 
individual behaviour (or that of my country) is moral or immoral, I must 
know the standard by which it is to be judged. Right and wrong, good and 
evil, moral and immoral can only be discernéd if the standard or m line 
which separates them is clearly defined. 

Unfortunately, most discussions involving morality in foreign policy 
assume some kind of consensus on what is moral and what is immoral. 
Such an assumption, while not only erroneous, precludes any serious discus- 
sion regarding the appropriate standard. To fail to recognise this problem 
serves only to encourage a debate between the mutually ignorant. To avoid 
such a fruitless exercise vis-a-vis President Carter’s attempt to instil moral- 
ity in US foreign policy necessitates an examination of several standards by 
which he might make his moral judgments. In examining several possible 
standards, a discussion concerning the appropriateness of each will be 
included. By a process of elimination, then, an appropriate standard for 
judging morality versus.immorality in US foreign policy will evolve. 

It might be assumed that this ‘born-again Christian’ should apply the 
precepts of Christianity as his standard for judging morality. If so, presum- 
ably an attitude of ‘do unto others as you would have them do unto you’ 
and ‘turn the other cheek’ would prevail. In this way, surely, the nobility of 
idealistic 18th century principles as our ends would be matched by ‘the 
- mobility of our means to achieve those ends, 

Christianity, as the standard for morality in US foreign policy, however 
noble in its idealism, unfortunately fails to recognise that it encompasses 
only a small minority of the people and nations of the world. More 
important, it does not include the USSR and the People’s Republic of China, 
presently the two chief adversaries of the United States. Unfortunately, it 
might well prove to be national suicide to ‘turn the other cheek’ to a Stalin 
or a Brezhnev. Likewise, to do unto Mao Tse-tung or Hua Kuo-feng as you 
would have them do unto you might be recklessly foolish. Surely, no one 
seriously called for the United States to turn the other cheek after Pearl 
Harbour or to do unto Hitler as we wanted him to do unto us. But then, 
of course, it is far easier to recognise past enemies than those of the present! 
Far more fashionable, too. 

If all nations were Christian, or would mok any one single religion for 
that matter, then that religion might very well provide a realistic standard 
of behaviour. Until such time, however, only a nation bent on national 
masochism or infused with boundless naivety would seek to apply such an 
idealistic standard. So long as some nations, following the gospel of St. 
Marx, view religion as the ‘opiate of the masses’, religion of any kind is an 
unsuitable standard of morality in foregn policy. So long as some nations, 
following the. gospel of St. Mao, believe ‘political power grows out of the 
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barrel of a gun’, turn-the-other-cheek Christianity, as a basis for that 
standard, invites national martyrdom. 


Even if all nations were of oné religion, there is reason to question the 
validity of religion providing a realistic standard for morality in foreign 
policy. One need not look beyond the Inquisition of the past and Northern 
Ireland of the present to find reason for doubt. 


Finally, a President in a democracy does not have the right to janbe his 
electorate to the dangers inherent in naively applying the idealism of 
Christian precepts as the standard of morality in foreign policy. An 
individual, such as Jesus Christ, may have the right to choose crucifixion 
for himself, but a President, such as Jimmy Carter, does not have the right 
to choose an analogous fate for his people. In a democracy, particularly 
one which has trumpeted ‘self-determination’ from Versailles to Berlin and 
Seoul to Saigon, no elected official has the right to make such a determin- 
ation for 215 million others. 


I£ Christianity, then, is not the standard by which President Carter is to 
judge the morality of U.S. foreign policy, what is? Some would suggest 
international law. Such a suggestion, however, fails to recognise that these 
so-called ‘laws’ are laregly self-enforcing. If a particular country does not 
wish to abide by one particular international law, it simply chooses to 
ignore it. And, if another country seeks to take the first to the International ` 
Court of Justice to adjudicate the dispute, the first country has the right to 
refuse to allow the Court to hear the case. In other words, prior consent of 
both nations is necessary. There is no compulsory jurisdiction. 


As Morgenthau has pointed out, international law is weak due to the 
absence of a centralised international agency to codify, adjudicate, and 
enforce the laws. Rather than relying upon a legislative body to codify 
international laws, the nations of the world rely upon a variety of sources 
including: international treaties, custom, natural laws, and treatises to 
provide bases for international laws. Rather than relying upon a centralised 
international court system, the nations of the world rely upon a variety of 
agencies such as the International Court of Justice, claims commissions, the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration, and national courts; none of which has 
compulsory jurisdiction. Finally, rather than relying upon a central execut- 
ive agency with the authority to enforce international laws, the nations of 
the world rely upon goodwill, public opinion, political power, and self 
interest to promote self-enforcement of the international laws. 


‘The fact is, of course, that some international laws are obeyed. For 
example, a number of international conventions prohibit the use of 
bacteriological warfare. On the other hand, what if the United States or 
the People’s Republic of China had chosen to use bacteriological weapons 
in Korea? The only realistic recourse for the non-offender would have been 
to follow suit. The non-offender could not have taken the offender before 
the International Court of Justice without the prior consent of the offender. 
And, even if the offender gave consent and the Court heard the case and 
ruled against the offender, the Court has no way to enforce its. decision. 
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What is the Court to do, throw the People’ s Republic of China or the 
United States in jail! 

Imagine, if you can, an analogous situation in domestic law. A law would 
only apply to a given individual if he signed it; and, even if he did sign it, 
no other individual or enforcement agency could take that individual to 
court for breaking the law until that individual gave his permission. Finally, 
imagine an individual who has signed a law, given his consent to be 
prosecuted after having been accused of breaking it, but is not subject to 
imprisonment or a police force to enforce the decision of the court. 

It seems obvious, then, that the effectiveness of international law is, at 
best, haphazard. It seems equally obvious that such a system hardly provides 
a standard for judging morality in anything, let alone US foreign policy. 

Another possible standard for President Carter to emulate is international 
morality. That is some system of agreed upon international mores which 
transcend national boundaries. If such a system existed, the United States, 
following the example of other nations of the world, would have a standard 
by which foreign policy might be judged. The search is in vain, however. 
There simply is no consensus. Of course, nations give lip service to an 
international morality, but only so long as it serves their own national 
interests. 

. Any number of nations have agreed that civilians should be spared in 

times of war. But, then, you have Hitler bombing London, the Allies bomb- 
ing Berlin, the Russian rape of Eastern Europe, Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
and Hue and My Lai. Further, a host of nations signed the Geneva Conven- 
tion which, among other things, promised humane treatment of prisoners 
of war. That was of small comfort to the hundreds of thousands of POWs 
in German, Russia, North Korean, or North Vietnamese POW camps in 
the past 35 years, however. 

Another weakness of international morality, in addition to the absence 
of widespread consensus regarding acceptable and unacceptable conduct, . 
is the.absence of effective sanctions to impose upon those who fail to abide 
by the established norms. That is to say, in those limited areas wherein 
there is at least partial agreement on the mores, there appears to be a dearth 
of effective international sanctions to punish those who do not conform. 
One need only recall the ineffectiveness of the League of Nations vis-a-vis 
Italy and the United Nations vis-a-vis Rhodesia. Of course, there are 
instances such as the Nuremberg Trials where the victors punish the van- 
quished, but you need not have had either international morality or inter- 
national sanctions to have had a Nuremberg. You need only have a victor 
with sufficient hatred toward those he has recently vanquished. 

In general, nations abide by some standards of international morality 
only so long as it serves in their interests to do'so; and, therein lies the 
realistic standard by which nations actually judge the morality or immoral- 
ity, the goodness or badness of foreign policy. Such a standard is not found 
in Christianity, international law, international morality, or elsewhere. It is 
to be found in national security and national survival. 

Realistically, the standard by which a nation judges the morality of its 
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foreign policy is whether that foreign policy is in the positive interest of 
national security and survival. Moral behaviour is that which protects and 
promotes national security and survival. Correspondingly, immoral behav- 
iour is that which jeopardises the same. 

John Barron, in his book, KGB (the Soviet Secret Police), quotes a 
teacher in the KGB Academy as saying this to one of his students: 

You must think of humanity—past, present and future, as one great body which 
requires surgery. You cannot perform surgery without severing membranes, 
destroying tissue, spilling blood. Similarly, in intelligence, we sometimes 
destroy individuals who are expendable tissues on the body of humanity. 
Occasionally, we must perform unpleasant acts, even kidnapping and liquidation. 
But none of this is immoral. All acts which further history and socialism are 
moral acts.11 
Note especially the concluding sentence. Although, according to American 
tastes, it probably overstates the case, if altered slightly, it does provide the 
realistic standard by which all nations inevitably judge the morality of 
foreign policy: all acts which insure the security and survival of (insert 
name of own nation) are moral acts. 

The problem is, American Idealism is wont to juxtapose the conduct of 
US foreign policy with Christian precepts, international law, international 
morality, or some other idealistic standard; not with national security and 
survival. Until such time-as a more ideal world is realised, however, national 
security and survival set the standard by which the US must judge morality 
in foreign policy. 

If, at the end of the Carter administration, Americans find that the 
national security of the United States has been jeopardised and/or that the 
United States has not survived as a nation, Americans, idealistic or not, 
will condemn President Carter. Not that ‘might makes right’, but that failure 
to be secure and survive makes wrong. That President Carter followed some 
other more noble standard will be of little comfort to the quick, and no 
comfort at all to the dead. 

To suggest that national security and survival be the standard for judging 
the morality or immorality of US foreign policy is not a subtle call for 
immorality nor a justification for any and all kinds of behaviour. It is, on 
the other hand, a call for a recognition that not all people subscribe to the 
Golden Rule: that some people (such as the Legalist tradition in China) 
prefer war to peace;* a recognition that Man is not perfect and, perhaps, 
not even perfectable; a recognition that, as Hobbes suggests, war may be 
normal and peace abnormal;* and, a recognition that self protection 
necessitates treating a thief differently than an honest person—a Moses or 
a Jesus or a Mohammed differently from a Hitler or a Stalin or a Mao. 

And yet, President Carter’s call for morality is heartening and, perhaps, 
necessary. Having suffered through the traumas of Vietnam, Watergate, 
and the recent CIA revelations, Americans seemingly reached a new peak 
in cynicism and distrust. Although some of the cynicism and distrust seems 
to have been alleviated by President Ford, perhaps Americans still need a 
little idealism to help them rise above their remaining negativism. So long, 
however, as we do not fail to recognise the world as it really is. So long as 
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we do not let the glaring light of our idealism impair our vision of the real 
world. For as Tennyson has said: 


For nothing worthy proving can be proven, 
Nor yet disproven. Wherefore thou be wise, 
Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt.!* 


NOTES 
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ZIMBABWEAN PATRIOTS TO STUDY AGRICULTURE IN U.K. 


It is hoped that the following information, supplied to us by the Food and 
eas Organisation of the United Nations in Rome, will be of interest. — 
Editor 


- National liberation groups operating in East Africa will receive agricul- 

tural training in the United Kingdom under an agreement signed by the 
Patriotic Front of Zimbabwe (Rhodesia) and the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation of the United Nations. 


The training will be supported through FAO’s Technical Co-operation 
Programme, which provides quick, small-scale agricultural aid to Third 
World nations and peoples. The aim is to establish a cadre of specialists to 
undertake agricultural and rural development in Zimbabwe after liberation. 


The agreement provides for a one-year training project at the University 
of East Anglia, Norwich, U.K., for a select group of 10 Zimbabweans who 
will. study agricultural education and land-use planning and development. 
The project, costing $164,000, was scheduled to begin in October, 1977. 


The 10 participants will be selected by a special FAO consultant mission 
from candidates nominated by the Patriotic Front. The project will be 
carried out in co-operation with the UN Development Programme (UNDP), 
the Governments of the U.K. and of Zambia—where many Zimbabweans 
have taken refuge—and the Organisation of African Unity (OAV). 


FAO/TCP aid to the Patriotic Front is in line with resolutions adopted 
by FAO governing bodies and by the UN General Assembly and the OAU 
urging material and moral aid for recognised national liberation movements 
in Africa. 


The Technical Co-operation Programme, set up by FAO in 1976, aims at 
boosting agricultural development through short-term projects, funded and 
implemented entirely by FAO, which can have a catalytic effect on internal 
growth. To date, some 170 TCP projects have been approved covering 70 
African, Asia, Latin American and Eastern European countries and the 
Near East; activities supported by the TCP range from agricultural training 
to feasibility studies, and to meet emergencies caused by natural disasters. 
The total value of the projects approved since the beginning of the 
Programme in late 1976 comes to about $12.8 million. 
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IMPERIALISM 


by Benno Wasserman 


HERE are basically two main theories of imperialism—the Communist 

theory of Lenin! and the Capitalist theory of Schumpeter’—and neither 

of them is testable. The Communist theory is that surplus value results 
in capital accumulation; capital accumulation leads to monopoly; monopoly 
gives rise to imperialism and imperialism causes war. The main difficulty 
with the Communist theory is that it fails to explain pre-capitalist imperial- 
ism. Schumpeter’s theory is that ‘Imperialism is the objectless disposition 
on the part of a state to unlimited forcible expansion. . . . Capitalism is by 
nature anti-imperialistic. .... It tends to disappear as a structural element 
bécause the structure that brought it to the fore goes into decline... . 
Cases of imperialism should decline in intensity the later they occur in the 
history of a people and of a culture.’ 

The main difficulty with Schumpeter’s theory is that it fails to provide an 
adequate motivation for imperialism. The term imperialism has been in 
use since the 1870s? although the phenomenon goes back to ancient history. 
It refers to the imposition by one people of its culture and system of govern- 
ment upon another by force. It, therefore, involves the inter-action between 
stronger and weaker peoples and between higher and lower cultures. The 
controversy arises over the motivation of imperialism. For Lenin and his 
supporters it is economic and for Schumpeter and his followers it is political. 
But politics and economics are inter-related for adequate economic re- 
sources are needed to hold on to a nation’s power, while conversely increas- 
ing a nation’s wealth may require power. 


Lenin’s theory was formulated in Zurich in the spring of 1916 to explain 
the outbreak of the First World War. Consequently, it focuses on the 
capitalistic imperialism of the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Its 
thesis is that capitalism changed in the late nineteenth century in several 
countries at the same time from competitive capitalism to monopoly’ 
capitalism. Monopoly capitalism is a more advanced stage of capitalism in _ 
which finance capitalism (the alliance between large-scale industry and 
the big banks) dominates the economy. It is monopoly capitalism and the 
rivalry among monopolistic capitalist nations which fosters imperialism, 
which in turn develops monopoly capitalism. Capital export results not 
from the surplus of capital but from ‘the desire to gain exclusive control 
over markets and raw materials. The division of the world between mono- 
polistic interest groups. extends to the struggle over markets in advanced 
and less developed capitalist countries as well as in colonial countries. 
These rivalries are intensified because of the uneven development of 
capitalist nations, Late-comers aggressively seek a share of the markets 
and colonies of the early birds who naturally resist such a redivision. 

Schumpeter’s interpretation was written in Vienna in 1919 to combat 
the Marxist idea that imperialism grows out of capitalism. It focuses on 
the empires of ancient history and especially on the Egyptian, Persian and 
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Assyrian Empires. This leads Schumpeter to conclude that there are three 
generic characteristics of imperialism—1. At root is a persistent tendency 
to war and conquest, often producing non-rational expansion which has no 
sound utilitarian aim. 2. These urges are not innate in man. They evolved 
from critical experiences in which peoples and classes were welded into 
warriors to avoid extinction; the warrior mentality and the interests of the 
warrior classes live on and influence events even after the vital need for 
wars and conquests disappears. 3. The drift to war and conquest is sustained 
and conditioned by the domestic interests of the ruling class, often under 
the leadership of those individuals who have most to gain economically and 
socially from war. Capitalism in its purest form is antithetical to imperial- 
ism but thrives on peace and free trade. Monopolistic capitalism, which is a 
state creation through tariffs and protection, is an artifact grafted on more 
natural competitive capitalism and not a natural outgrowth of competitive 
capitalism. l 

Schumpeter and Lenin disagree -as to whether or not imperialism is an 
integral part of capitalism but both agree that imperialism gives rise to 
war. Both, however, neglect the influence of ideas as an incentive to 
discovery, expansion and conquest. Colonies may be acquired for economic 
exploitation but they can only be acquired for economic reasons if they 
are more richly endowed with raw materials and less densely populated 
than the mother country. Otherwise they become liabilities. Yet colonies 
are often acquired despite-the fact that they are liabilitiest and the peoples 
colonised are used to universalise a religion or spread an ideology. 


Imperialism results in the imposition by a stronger people of its way of 
life or culture on a weaker people and of the disintegration of the way of 
life of the weaker people under pressure from the stronger.® The validity of 
the stronger way of life is usually taken for granted (this may be called 
‘bossism’), while the disintegration of the weaker culture results in charges 
of exploitation which may or may not be true (this may be called ‘scape- 
goating’). War is thus the result of the resentment of colonial peoples at the 
high-handed treatment meted out to them by colonising officials, and to 
the ignorance of the colonial authorities that their behaviour gives rise to 
offence.* It would be wrong to suppose that Empires are acquired in any 
planned or systematic war. They usually tend to be conquered piece-meal 
over considerable periods of time and for a variety of reasons. Expansion 
takes place because the acquisition of one colony leads the colonial power 
to involvement in the affairs of its neighbours. Thus France acquired 
Tunisia and Morocco to ensure the security of Algeria, while Britain 
acquired Egypt because of its relevance to India. Indeed, it has been said 
that the British Empire was acquired in a fit of absent-mindedness. 


The motives of ancient imperialism?7—greed, love of power and messian- 
ism—were exactly the same as those of modern imperialism. The first 
empires known to history were located in the territory between the Tigris 
and Euphrates rivers, known as Mesopotamia. The first Babylonian Empire 
(25th-20th centries B.C.) really consisted of four or five empires—the first 
Sumerian Empire (26th century B.C.), the Akkadian Empire of Sargon 
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(24th century B.C.), the last, Sumerian Empire (22nd century B.C.),. the 
Elamite Empire (18th century B.C.) and the Amonite Empire of Ham- 
murabi (1730-1685 B.C.). 

The first Babylonian Empire. was destroyed by the Assyrians. The 
Assyrian Empire (9th-7th centuries B.C.) under Sennacherib (705-681 B.C.) 
and Assurbanipal (609-631 B.C.) stretched from Mesopotamia, Armenia 
and Kurdistan to Syria and the Phoenician shores of the Mediterranean and 
finally to Asia Minor and Egypt. It was a military tyranny founded on war 
and maintained by war and was overthrown by the revolt of the Medes 
who took Assur in 614 B.C. and Nineveh in 612 B.C. and established the 
second Babylonian Empire, which was in turn conquered by the Persian 
king Cyrus the Great in 539 B.C. 

The second oldest empire known to history was formed i in the Nile delta 
(lower Egypt) and the southern valley (upper Egypt). It was the empire of 
the Pharaohs (19th-13th centuries B.C.), the God-Kings, which lasted for 
30 dynasties. It can be divided into the ‘Old’, ‘Middle’ and ‘New’ Empires.. 
During the ‘Old Empire’ the conquest of the delta and the founding of 
Memphis was the only. war-like undertaking. The ‘Middle Empire’ was not 
so peaceful and resulted in the conquest of Nubia. It was destroyed by the 
Hyskos. After nearly a century of fighting these invaders were expelled but 
the years of resistance had made the Egyptians a much more war-like people 
and the ‘New Empire’ reached from the Euphrates to the Nile. Egypt 
remained independent: until it was overrun by the Persians in 341 B.C., 
and retained its own rules until it was ‘conquered by the Romans after the 
battle of Actium in 31 B.C., in the reign of Cleopatra (69-30 B.C.). 

The Persian Empire (6th-4th centuries B.C.) of Cyrus (550-529 B.C), 
Cambysis (529-522 B.C.) and Darius (521-485 B.C.) embraced both the 
Babylonian and Egyptian Empires. Starting as a revolt against the Medes . 
under Kurush II, it turned into a war for the subjugation of these former 
overlords and réached further’ and further until in the end Persian rule 
stretched from the coast of Asia Minor, to the Caucasus, and to the Indies. 

The Persian Empire was overthrown by Alexander the Great, whose 
Macedonian Empire (4th century B.C.) included all the countries of Greece 
(conquered by his father Philip: ‘of Macedon, 360-337 B.C., finally at the 
Battle of Cheronea in 338 B.C. the Persian Empire, conquered by Alex- 
ander at the Battle of Arbela 331 B.C. and India. It lasted only 10 years 
(333-323 B.C.) and on Alexander’s death was divided up among his 
genéerals—Antipater taking Greece, Seleucius Babylon and Ptolemy. Egypt. 
Nevertheless, Greek ideas and language continued to spread over the Medi- 
terranean area, so that Alexander’s Empire can be ert the precursor 
of the Byzantine or Eastern Roman Empire. 

The short-lived empire of Alexander the Great was the biggest that the 
world had ever seen but before long it was replaced by a longer and more 
lasting empire, the Roman Empire (3rd century B.C.-3rd A.D.): The 
Roman Empire was forged in the wars against Carthage (264-241 B.C., 
218-201 B.C., and 149-146 -B.C.). It was extended by Pompey (67-48 B.C.) 
and Caesar (58-44 B.C.) to encompass the whole Mediterranean (and 
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Britain) and consolidated by Augustus (27 B.C.-14 A.D.). For about 200 
years, starting with the reign of Augustus, there was peace throughout the 
empire until it gradually collapsed under the impact of the invasions of the 
Germanic barbarian tribes who formed the Merovingian and Carolingian 
Empires. 

The history of the ancient world is the history of great empires, whose 
autocratic regimes provided relatively stable government for many subject 
peoples in immense territories over many centuries. Based on military force 
and religious belief, the ancient despotisms were legitimised also by their 
achievements in building great bureaucratic and legal structures, in 
developing vast irrigation and road systems, and in providing the conditions 
for the support of high civilisations. Enhancing and transcending all other 
political structures they could claim to function as effective schemes of 
universal order. 


If ancient imperialism may be regarded as pre-capitalist imperialism so 
modern imperialism can be regarded as capitalist imperialism. In the 
development of capitalist imperialism two stages can be discerned— 
mercantilism (or merchant arene and industrialism (or industrial 
capitalism). 


Modern imperialism. fice about 1500 following the discovery of 
America by Columbus in 1492 and the sea route to Asia (India) round the 
Southern coast of Africa by Vasco da Gama in 1498.° With these events, 
sea power shifted from the Mediterranean to the. Atlantic and the emerging 
states of Portugal, Spain, Holland, France and England by discovery, 
conquest and settlement, colonised throughout the world, spreading Euro- 
pean culture and institutions. The Portuguese and Spanish empires were 
founded in the sixteenth century. Following Columbus’ first voyage the 
rulers of Portugal and Spain partitioned the non-Christian world between 
them by the Treaty of Todesillas (1494). By this Portugal was awarded 
Brazil (discovered by Cabral in 1500) and she also partially dominated the 
Indian Ocean. Territorially hers was more a commercial operation than an 
empire based on the possession of fortifications strategically situated for 
trading. In 1580 Philip If seized the. Portuguese throne and Spain’s Euro- 
pean enemies descended on the Portuguese empire and ended its Eastern 
supremacy before the restoration of Portuguese independence in 1640. In 
1492 Columbus discovered the Bahama Islands, Cuba and Hispaniola. He 
made four voyages in all, discovering the Greater Antilles, many lesser 
islands, and the mainland coasts of Venezuela, Central America and 
modern Panama. By then, others had undertaken voyages, including 
Magellan, one of whose ships circumnavigated the world in 1519-22. By 
1512 the Spaniards had occupied the larger West Indian Islands; by 1519 
Cortes had embarked upon the conquest of Aztec Mexico and by 1535 
Pizarro had started to conquer Inca Peru. The Spanish Empire (except for 
Rio de la Plata, Venezuela, North Mexico and Yucatan) was basically 
formed by 1550 and survived for nearly three centuries. The northern 
Atlantic powers, Holland, France and England, gained their empires in 
the seventeenth century. The Dutch converted the Portuguese Empire and 
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the Dutch East India Company founded an empire in Indonesia, although 
the Dutch West India Company was unsuccessful in America. France, at 
the turn of the century, with Spanish power declining and domestic peace 
restored by Henry IV, under the Edict of Nantes (1598) granted religious 
liberty to the Huguenots, and embarked through the French West India 
Company on the exploration and settlement of Canada (New France). The 
French East India Company was formed in 1664 and established itself in 
the Indian Peninsula wee me English East India Company also had 
holdings. 


The defeat of Philip II’s Armada in 1588 opened the way for the English 
colonisation of America, although interest in the Orient first proved 
greater and in 1800 the British East India Company was formed. The 
collapse of the Mughal Empire in 1707 led to armed conflict between 
Britain and France in which Dupleix at first gained the upper hand for - 
France in 1748, but in the ensuing. Seven Years’ War the British company 
gained ascendancy due to the ability of Clive. The original English colonies 
in North America (Virginia 1607, Plymouth 1620, Massachusetts Bay 1630) 
were founded by joint-stock companies and partly peopled by religious 
dissenters. Proprietory colonies under individual entrepreneurs began with 
Maryland (1634) and included Pennsylvania founded by the Quaker 
William Penn in 1682. All, except Connecticut and Rhode Island, were 
royal colonies. 


The opening up of old lands in Asia and new ones in cies resulted in 
a revolution which in turn paved the way for the industrial commercial 
revolution. Money economy replaced the old barter exchange. Portugal 
made large profits from the Eastern trade. Large quantities of bullion 
poured into Spain from the mines of Mexico and Potosi: which was dis- - 
sipated in the European wars of Charles V and Philip H. The economic 
theory underlying the old colonialism was mercantilism!—the theory that 
maintained that the national wealth is measured by the amount of gold 
and silver a nation possesses; that colonies exist for the benefit of the 
mother country and are useless unless they make a profit; and that this 
colonial trade should be monopolistic with foreign industries excluded. 
This system was embodied in the Spanish fleet system, in the protective 
tariff and sponsored monopolistic merchant marine of Louis XIV. and 
Colbert and in the Navigation Acts first passed by Cromwell’s government 
in 1651. The eighteenth century was a period of competition for empire 
and the British and French fought four wars between 1689 and 1763 that 
were European in origin but determined the. colonial situation for two 
centuries. Spain entered all four, first in alliance with England and later in 
partnership with France. 


The first was King William’s War, iiam in Tope as the War of the 
League of Augsburg (1689-1697). It was indecisive and no territorial 
changes took place in America in the Treaty of Ryswik and because the 
great Mogul Emperor Aurengzeb reigned in India little of the -conflict 
penetrated there. The second was Queen Anne’s War, the American phase 
of the war of Spanish Succession (1701-14). By the Treaty of Utrecht (1713) 
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England received Gibraltar and Minorca and in North America Newfound- 
land and French Acadia. The third was King George’s War" which merged 
with the war of Austrian Succession (1640-8), and proved indecisive. The 
fourth was the French and Indian War which merged with the Seven Years’ 
War (1756-73). In this the British under William Pitt the Elder (Lord 
Chatham) triumphed completely overseas over France, aided: in the latter 
years by Spain. In India Clive won the battle of Plassey (1757), Sir Eyre 
Crowe the battle of Wandewash (1760) which was followed by the capture 
of Pondichery. In America the British won repeated victories. The Treaty 
of Paris gave Britain all North America east of the Mississippi, including 
Spanish Florida and paved the way for the domination of India. The first 
great era of colonial conflict had ended and the British Empire had become 
the greatest in the world. 


The period from the 1760s to the 1870s saw set-backs to European 
expansion overseas and has thus sometimes been described as a.period of 
anti-imperialism. With the rise of the Industrial Revolution and the spread 
of industrialisation in the empire-building countries there came a change in 
the pattern of colonial trade. Instead of being primarily buyers of colonial 
products (and frequently under strain to offer suitable goods in exchange) 
‘the industrialised nations increasingly became sellers in search of markets 
for the growing volume of their machine-produced products. The urgency 
to create markets and the pressure for new materials and food involved 
new colonial practices which resulted in the disruption of existing social 
systems in the colonies. 

The most severe blow to Great Britain’s eighteenth century colonial 
aspirations came from the revolt of the 13 American colonies. These 
‘contiguous colonies were at the heart of the first British Empire (Ireland, 
the North American colonies, and the plantation colonies of the West 
Indies). Ironically, the elimination of this core was to a large extent 
influenced by the upsurge in empire-building after the Seven Years’ War. 
Britain harvested from its victory in that war a new expanse of territory 
(French Canada, the Floridas and the territory between the Alleghenies 
and the Mississippi) about equal to its pre-war possessions. The assimilation 
of the French Canadians, control of the Indians and settlement of the West 
created a host of problems, the cost of which involved extra taxation for 
the colonists in addition to the huge national debt accumulated during the 
war. In addition, the lessening of need for military support from the mother 
country once the French were removed and the support of the French and 
Spanish forming the enhanced sea power of Britain; for the American 
Revolutionary forces all contributed to the success of the colonists in the 
American War of Independence (1775-83). 


The occasion for the decline of the Spanish and Portuguese empires in 
the Western Hemisphere was provided by the Napoleonic wars. The 
French occupation of the Iberian Peninsula in 1807 and the ensuing years 
of intense warfare until 1814, effectively isolated the colonies from their 
mother countries. During this isolation the long smouldering discontents in 
the colonies erupted which the stricken mother countries could not 
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suppress even after the Peninsular war was over. 


_ The revolts in Latin America were supported by Britain and the United 

States and by 1825 Spain no longer had any colonies in South America 
(retaining only the islands of Puerto Rico and Cuba) and Portugal had also 
lost Brazil. Imperialism revived in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. During this time most of the remaining independent territories 
of the world were colonised—including almost the whole of Africa, a good 
part of Asia and some Pacific islands. The new vigour in the pursuit of 
colonies is reflected in the fact that the rate of territorial acquisitions of the 
new imperialism (1875-1914) was almost three times that of the earlier 
period. Hence in 1914, as a result of this new expansion and conquest, the 
colonial powers, their colonies and their former colonies extended over 
approximately 85%, of the earth’s surface. The struggle over contested 
space and ‘for redivision of the world generated an increase in wars among 
the colonial powers including the Sino-Japanese War (1884-5), the Spanish- 
American War (1898), the Boer War (1899-1902), the Russo-Japanese War 
(1905) and the Italo-Turkish War (1911) over Tripoli. 


Just as the first expansion of Europe was the filling of a political vacuum 
caused by the geographical discoveries of the fifteenth century, so the 
second expansion of Europe was an escape from a deadlock brought about 
by the unification of Germany. Following the Prussian victory in the 
Franco-Prussian War. (1870-1) Bismarck sought European hegemony and 
so encouraged his rivals, Britain, France and Italy, to involve themselves in 
colonial entanglements while moderating his own colonial ambitions. After 
his fall in 1890 the policy of colonial restraint was abandoned by -Wilhelm 
II for that of Weltpolitik. Germany, however, entered the colonial race 
late, as a ‘have-not’; and could only gain her place in the sun at the expense 
of the ‘haves’ (Britain, France and Russia) who were unwilling to make 
concessions to her demands.!2 Thus the two Moroccan Crises of 1905 and 
1911 were caused by Germany’s attempt to carve out an African Empire 
at France’s expense. The Limon von Sanders incident of 1913 followed from < 
Germany taking over the protectorship of the Ottoman Empire after the 
building of the Berlin-Baghdad Railway and antagonising Britain and 
Russia. Thus the Anglo-German Naval rivalry followed the building of 
the Dreadnoughts and challenged Britain’s imperial supremacy. World 
War I led to the redivision of the colonies. The victors—-with the exception 
of the United States—shared out among themselves the colonies of the 
defeated—Germany was forced to renounce all its. overseas possessions in 
the Treaty of Versailles (1919), while Turkey’s colonies were divided up by 
the secret treaties even before they were formally relinquished in the Treaty 
of Lausanne (1923). The reassignment of-colonies took. the form of mandates 
under Article 22 of the League of Nations Covenant. 


While the Great Powers were pursuing redivisionist activities a wave of 
nationalist independence movements spread throughout the colonial world 
eventually leading to decolonisation after World War II. Another major 
‘stimulus to the new ‘surge of nationalism was the Russian Revolution of 
1917 which fired the imagination of the colonial masses in Asia. In the 
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Middle East Egypt gained her independence in 1922 and Iraq in 1932. In 
Morocco Abd el-Karim led a revolt against the Spanish which lasted until 
1926. In Java and Sumatra there was an unsuccessful rising against the 
Dutch. In Africa there were uprisings in the Belgian Congo, French Sudan, 
Southern Nigeria and the Upper Volta. 

In the late 1920s the Chinese Revolution began and the Indian National 
Congress developed a mass organisation based on civil disobedience to 
British authorities. Colonialism was still on the rise in the inter-war years." 
World War II led to a complete reversal of the expansion trends of the 
preceding countries, and the large colonial empires began to be replaced 
by a host of new politically independent nations. India gained her independ- 
ence in 1947 and the colonies of France, Belgium and the Netherlands 
followed suit. 


The rapid ‘decline of colonialism stimulated alternative means of domin- 
ation. The spread of informal empire as a substitute for formal colonial 
rule has been so pervasive as to give rise to the term neo-colonialism.* 
While the validity of this concept is rejected in the United States, it is 
commonly recognised in the Third World. 


In contrast to the empires of the ancient world, the colonial empires of 
recent times fell far short of universal status. To some extent, these modern 
European empires peopled by immigrants from the mother country and 
establishing political structures similar to the metropolitan centre, enjoyed 
a considerable amount of self-government. In part also the European 
empires were composed of natives administered by imperial bureau- 
cracies in the interests of the imperial power. The two world wars sapped 
the power of the metropolitan centre while their own doctrines of demo- 
cracy, equality and POETAN undermined the principle of imperial 
rule. 

The problem with the T of capitalist imperialism is that it cannot 
explain imperialistic wars when the costs in lives and armaments of 
conquering and retaining overseas territories exceed the profits gained from 
additional markets, raw materials, investment opportunities and cheap 
labour. Devil or conspiracy theories such as Hobson’s'* cannot account for 
imperialistic war. While it is true that many individuals stand to gain 
economically from modern warfare (e:g. the arms industry) the losses of 
revenue abroad and the burden of taxation, more for the capitalist class as 
a whole, far outweigh the gains any individual capitalists might make. 
While for the working-class the number of warriors falling in action offsets 
any gain from the reduction in unemployment. 

The wars of capitalist imperialism fall into three patterns. The wars of 
the eighteenth century (King William’s War, Queen Anne’s War, King 
George’s War, and the French and Indian War), were conflicts in which 
the Great European Powers, and especially England and France, fought 
one another for the overseas territory of third parties. They may thus be 
called imperialist wars. 

The wars of the nineteenth century (1815-75) were conflicts in which the 
Great European Powers fought small indigenous peoples for control of 
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the latter’s territory—-e.g. Britain in India, Burma, South Africa (Kaffir 
Wars), and New Zealand (Maori Wars); France in Algeria and Indo-China; 
the Dutch in Indonesia; Russia in Central Asia and the United States 
against the North American Indians. These wars may be called colonial 
wars. 


The wars of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries (1875-1914) 
were conflicts arising out of the imperial rivalries of the new imperialism 
but mitigated by the fact that the Great ‘Have’ Powers (Britain, France 
and Russia) cooperated peacefully on the defence of their empires, leaving 
only limited possibilities to the lesser powers to remedy this disparity. They 
included the Sino-Japanese, the Spanish-American, the Boer, the Russo- 
Japanese and the Italo-Turkish wars and can be called minor conflicts. 


The main danger for the future lies in the fact that the peoples of the 
Third World envy the living standards of the developed countries while not 
being accustomed to the work habits and psychological pressure necessary 
to produce them. They desire the modernisation of the advanced industrial- 
ised countries without disrupting the tranquillity of their own traditional 
ways of life and the two are incompatible. Such transformations of stagnant 
social systems as are necessary to develop the Third World are unlikely to 
take place peacefully, even the developed countries are willing to lend their 
aid freely and thereby help to create their own competitors.1* | 
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THE ICE BREAK: SIR MICHAEL TIPPETT’S 
FINAL OPERA? i 


by David Fingleton 


T the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden last July Sir Michael 

Tippett’s fourth opera, The Ice Break, was given its world première. 

Greatly to its credit Covent Garden has thus been responsible for the 
first performances of all four of Tippett’s operas, beginning with The 
Midsummer Marriage, which the composer wrote between 1946 and 1952, 
and which received its world premiére in January 1955 in a production 
by Christopher West, with memorable, and at the time controversial, designs 
by the late Barbara Hepworth, conducted by John Pritchard. Then between 
1958 and 1961 Tippett worked on King Priam, his only opera to have 
other than a contemporary setting, which was first performed by Covent 
Garden Opera at Coventry, as part of the Coventry Cathedral! Festival, in 
May 1962, and then later at the Royal Opera House. During the period 
1966-1970 Tippett worked on his third opera, The Knot Garden, and this 
received its first performance, conducted by Colin Davis, who is The Ice - 
Break’s dedicatee, at Covent Garden in December 1970. Shortly thereafter 
Tippett began work on The Ice Break, and when I first met the composer 
just before The Knot Garden’s revival in December 1972 he had already 
virtually completed The Ice Break’s libretto, and had the general shape of 
its music in his mind. As may be seen from this chronology, Tippett, who 
has always written the words as well as the music of his operas, is a slow, 
painstaking composer, and each opera, coming, as it so clearly does, from 
the heart as much as from the mind, involves enormous effort. He was born 
in 1905 and, although extremely fit and looking decades younger than his 
age, his eyesight is deteriorating, and when I spent a day with him at his 
house overlooking miles of beautiful Wiltshire countryside last Spring, he 
made no bones of the fact that he regarded The Ice Break as his last opera. 
He said ‘day by day working on the music took about three years, and I 
spent about the same time again before that in thought and on the libretto. 
Four operas are enough. It’s very hard at my age, and I think it would 
be senseless to try to write another one now,” 

Having in The Knot Garden dealt with human relationships within a 
fairly small framework, for The Ice Break Tippett has greatly broadened 
his canvas, though the relationships remain as personal and as direct. He 
has set this opera in the United States and its inspiration comes from the 
period about seven years ago when at the same time as people were manag- 
ing to emerge from behind the Iron Curtain to what they saw as the 
freedom of the West, the landscape of the United States itself was scarred 
by the eruption of race riots caused by man’s lack of tolerance for his 
fellows. Both these situations are examined in the opera which opens at 
a large airport where Nadia and her teenage son Yuri are awaiting the 
arrival of Lev, the husband and father, who has been detained in prison 
ever since Nadia and their son came to the West when Yuri was very young. 
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There is also another reception committee at the airport, for Olympion, a 
black sporting champion due to return from another athletic triumph. 
Amongst the crowd waiting for him are his girl-friend Hannah, a black 
nurse, and her white friend Gayle, who is Yuri’s girl-friend, The huge, 
excited mob to greet Olympion’s return makes a telling contrast with the 
bewildered loneliness of Nadia, there to rediscover her husband, whom her 
son can hardly remember and is reluctant to accept, for in doing so he risks 
setting himself apart from his friends. The second act, with Yuri having 
rejected his father, explodes into violence and racial war which leads to 
the deaths of Olympion and Gayle, and the almost fatal injury of Yuri 
himself. In the third act Nadia, for whom the strain has proved too much, 
herself dies, leaving Lev to witness the healing and symbolic rebirth of: his 
son under the care.of the hospital doctors and the bereaved Hannah, who 
nurses him. At the very end comes a tentative reconciliation between father 
and son, perhaps between black and white, man and man. Tippett has taken 
the work’s epigraph from Francois Villon: ‘Fréres humains, qui apres nous 
vivez, nayez les coeurs contre nous endurcis’ „and has deliberately translated 
it into the future as “brother humans who will live after us, do not harden 
your hearts against us’. Sam Wanamaker, who produced The Ice Break 
at Covent Garden, and who also produced King Priam in 1962, feels ‘this 
opening quotation is really what it’s all about, the essence of the piece, 
for this is what Tippett is saying too, that the next generation might learn, 
and that in the process of our evolution over millennia, that is the hope. 
There’s got to be hope: each generation must hope that it .can improve 
on what’s gone before it, and if there isn’t that hope then what’s the point?” 


Ever since Tippett submitted his first draft of his Sariy great dramatic 
oratorio, A Child of our Time, to T. S. Eliot in 1939—for Eliot had agreed 
to write the libretto—and had it returned by the poet who said that Tippett 
had already written too much for it now to be shaped by another hand, 
he has remained his own librettist. As well as giving the composer a great 
deal. more onerous work, this is also inclined to evoke the most adverse 
criticism of the operas, for the problem remains, says Tippett, ‘what to do 
with the English language? When I was writing A Child of Our Time Eliot 
asked me “Michael, are the chorus going to black their faces?” and the 
answer then was “no”. But the notion of standard, southern, middle class 
English has rather gone by the board now, and the American friends who 
saw my early draft libretto found the text too bland. The difficulties lay in 
the use of literary English, and I’ve had lots of help from Americans, with 
Sam Wanamaker most helpful of all. He’s changed at least 20 lines of the 
libretto because I’ve had. to admit it.is set in America, and that, despite 
Eliot, they are blacking their faces, so we’ve' had to get things right.’ So 
with notes.in the libretto about pronunciation of vowel sounds, and a general 
tidying up of Tippett’s less colloquial language, the libretto does have a 
more directly contemporary flavour than those for The Midsummer Mar- 
riage and The Knot Garden. Nevertheless the language still creates some- 
thing of a barrier. Such lines as “keep your nose clean of my affairs’, ‘my 
folks have lived this land more years than any Paddy-Ivan’ and ‘the kid 
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who died for kicks, Gayle, bonny Gayle, gone out with the wind’, cannot 
be any easier to sing than they-are to hear. But these awkwardnesses remain 
trivial in relation to the. whole, and seem a small price to pay for the onal 
personal vision and drama that is Tippett’s. 


Another important aspect of this libretto, like those of the other operas, 
is Tippett’s use of quotation. Perhaps understandably in view of The Ice 
Break’s subject ‘matter, there are borrowings here from such contemporary 
Soviet writers as the six Leningrad poets and Alexander Solzhenitsyn, and 
predictably from Tippett there are references to Shakespeare’s The Tempest 
—used also in The Knot Garden—with quotations from the masque in the 
rather problematical Paradise Garden scene, where Astron, a ‘psychedelic 
messenger’, with the disembodied voices of a mezzo-soprano and a ‘counter 
tenor embodied at Covent Gaiden by laser beams, announces his ‘message 
in code, not clear’. Tippett explains ‘the psychedelic trip is in fact a masque, 
and thus it is natural that Astron sings “a blessing I remember from an 
earlier dream. Spring comes to you at the farthest in the very end of 
harvest”.’ But perhaps the most crucially significant quotation for Tippett 
comes at the opening of the third act when: Lev’s voice-is heard by Nadia 
in her dying dream as their son fights for his own life in hospital. This. 
passage, beginning ‘Now the boat glided in the hot noon-day sunshine, 
down stream’ comes from Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, a work the composer 
has known, and been influenced by, since he was a student learning German, 
and with which he draws a close parallel in the opera. ‘In both, at the very 
end, comes the reconciliation between father and son, but in on the ending 
is open,’ 


The music Tippett has written for The Ice Break has, he says, “two 
archetypal sounds: one related to the frightening but exhilarating sound 
of the ice breaking on the great northern rivers in the spring; the other 
related to the exciting or terrifying sound of the slogan-shouting crowds 
which can lift you on their shoulders in triumph-or stamp you to death.’ 
He agrees that in this latest opera there have been certain changes of 
musical style, and is pleased that he has managed to make the work so 
concise. This ‘conciseness, with none of the three acts taking as much as 
half an hour, is remarkable when one considers the sheer quantity and 
variety of action and mood that are crammed into each one. Although this 
is very much an opera for today, Tippett says ‘I thought of using rock-music 
for the psychedelic scene, but then decided I didn’t really want microphones 
on stage. Also my use of jazz, blues idioms, has gone so that Hannah’s aria 
about the blue night of her soul is a straightforward lyrical piece. I don’t 
really : know why it’s gone except that otherwise it would be just too typically 
negro’. In fact this aria for Hannah, a mezzo-soprano role magnificently 
taken at Covent Garden by the young black American, Beverly Vaughn, 
comes across as the most lyrical and moving section of the whole score, and 
emerges quite exquisitely from Hannah’s love duet with Olympion ‘what 
is so strange and deep as love, lover leaning to lover in the spring,’ which 
has been rudely interrupted by the chorus of blacks who seize Olympion 
and carry him away for a confrontation with the whites, mob violence 
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which terminates the act in death. 


In this opera, as in The Midsummer Marriage, Tippett. has made very 
telling ‘use of the chorus who, he fells, play a most important role ‘as in 
Berlioz’ Benvenuto Cellini it has a life of its own, and will always go 
whirling on its way.’ In the second act he has realised the confrontation 
between black and white choruses by contrasting a staccato, tribal kind 
of rhythm for the blacks with a’ white Ku-Klux-Klan meeting who sing 
‘we meet. with cordial greetings in this our sacred cave, to pledge anew our 
compact: with hearts sincere and brave. A band of pure caucasians, the 
noblest of the Klan... .’, and for this Tippett has used an old methodist 
hymn and combined. it with ‘the devilish fiddling that comes from Blue 
Mountain music. I’ve also used barber-shop settings in four parts—all male 
voices, two above the stave, two below. One has to contrast the cold, self- 
righteous hymn singing with the violent dancing of voodoo.’ To realise the 
composer’s vision required movement as well as sound, and to this end 
Covent Garden engaged extra dancers, black and white, for the production, 
and had Walter Raines of the Dance Theater of Harlem supply some mar- 
vellously living, vibrant and always natural choreography to complement | 
the singing. 

The overall effect of The Ice Break at Covent Garden was immensely 
powerful, though so concentrated that one needed to see and hear the 
opera time and again if many musical and dramatic nuances were not to 
be missed. Sam Wanamaker, however, is also to be congratulated on his 
strong and lucid production—only the Paradise Garden scene, I felt, failed 
to come across, and this may well prove a miscalculation of the composer’s. 
The entire cast gave memorable and committed performances, and of course 
that great champion of Tippett’s music, Colin Davis, conducted the score 
straight from the heart, drew a magnificent response from the orchestra, 
and brought out superbly the remarkable blend of violence and lyricism, 
hostility and love, culminating in at any rate some form of reconciliation. 
By the end one was left clinging to the hope that Sir Michael Tippett 
might relent from:his decision to make this his final opera. But, should he 
stick to it, at least we still have the prospect of hearing his 4th Symphony 
in September when it will be played by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
by whom it was commissioned, under their conductor, Sir Georg Solti, 
during the BBC’s Proms Season at the Albert Hall. Not having been present 
at its world premiére in Chicago on 6 October 1977, September still seems 
all too far away! 


[The Ice Break (libretto) by Michael Tippett. Schott £1.00.1 
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QUARTERLY FICTION REVIEW 
by Rosalind Wade 


Excellent Women. Barbara Pym. Jonathan Cape. £3.95. A Glassful of Blessings. 
Barbara Pym. Jonathan Cape. £3.95. Quartet in Autumn. Barbara Pym. 
Macmillan. £3.95. The Ice Age. Margaret Drabble. Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 
£4.25. The Path to the Silent Country. Lynne Reid Banks. Weidenfeld & 

` Nicolson. £4.25. The Honourable Schoolboy. John Le Carré. Hodder & 

`" Stoughton. £4.95. Mr. Prone. C. H. Rolph. Oxford University Press. £2.95. 

No doubt that among the most important events of the autumn publishing 
season was the ‘rediscovery’ of Barbara Pym. This might never have taken 
place but for Lord David Cecil’s nomination of her as the most underrated 
novelist of the past two and a half decades. Perhaps because of Lord David's 
scholarly appreciation of Jane Austen, the temptation is to equate these two 
exponents of the art of high comedy, both with a restricted output and lack of 
acclaim during their most productive years and an inspired concentration on 
very ordinary people unlikely to make much impact on society. It is now 
common knowledge that after a modest success with her first six novels, Barbara 
Pym failed to find a publisher for subsequent books. Now the omission is 
rectified by the simultaneous re-issue of two earlier works and the publication 
of one new one. 

The scene which Barbara Pym had elected to explore is the social and 
spiritual life during the fifties and sixties revolving around a ‘high’ Anglican 
church in residential South London. 

In Excellent Women, worshippers and clergy are presented through the 
sharply assessing eyes of thirty year-old Mildred Lethbury. Mildred, a voluntary 
social worker by accident rather than choice, longs to love and be loved; yet 
her own sturdy brand of commonsense convinces her that neither situation is 
likely to occur. Her hero, Father Julian Mallory, is engaged to another woman; 
the cosmopolitan neighbour, Captain Rocky Napier, becomes reconciled with 
his wife. Last on the list is Everard Bone, an anthropologist, who desires her 
services as a proof reader rather than a wife. 

Excellent Women was first published in 1952 and A Glassful of Blessings 
appeared six years later. It has much of the same quiet charm as the earlier 
novel, yet lacks the sharp-edged humour and cohesion. The centre of interest is 
Wilmet Forsyth, à former WREN married to a war-time colleague and living 
a pampered life in the home of her widowed mother-in-law. Despite every 
advantage and opportunity, Wilmet fails to do anything with her time other 
than visiting, assembling colourful ‘outfits’ and attending the local church. 
Soon, she becomes mildly involved with a personable young man who seems 
. destined to elude her ; not surprisingly, as he is a homosexual, and her realisation 
of this provides the novel’s strongest moment. Simultaneously, Wilmet is 
obliged to face setting up home alone with her unexciting husband, the enter- 
prising mother-in-law having decided to re-marry. Inevitably, as her impeccable 
taste and irresistible charm are conveyed through a personal narrative, Wilmet 
emerges as a coy, self-centred woman—defects splendidly absent from the 
nobly self-effacing Mildred. 
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Having savoured these: two light-hearted excursions into the -activities of 
church-orientated females and dedicated priests, the reader turns with pleasur- 
able expectation to discover how Barbara Pym reviews the contemporary scene. 
At once it is obvious that a chill wind has blown away the last remnants of 
unquestioning faith and anticipation of the Christmas Jumble sale. In Quartet 
‘in Autumn, the main characters, Letty, Marcia, Edwin and Norman, must have 
been inept and tedious at any period of their lives. At sixty-plus, overtaken by 
loneliness and financial stringency, they have become downright bores. Two 
own their own houses, two are living in bed-sitting rooms, yet there is-little to 
choose between their approach to imminent retirement. The most commendable 
is Letty, a kind of ultimate Mildred Lethbury, whose charm has eroded with 
the years. Death releases Marcia from the growing burden of-her own eccen- 
tricity and the men cope with their empty lives as -best they may. Because the 
comparatively short novel is narrated from-the viewpoints of some half-dozen 
characters, the result is often uneven and fragmented and the ‘quartet’ some- 
times resemble puppets rather than real people. Yet despite these. shortcomings, 
an opportunity to study the three novels simultaneously underlines the insidious 
and catastrophic change in social conditions: and Excellent Women emerges as 
one of the most brilliant comedy novels of the century. 

Margaret Drabble also is concerned with social change, yet her conclusions 
and purpose could scarcely be more different. She has always aspired to set her 
novels against strictly authentic contemporary: backgrounds and in some 
instances the documentary and human elements have been counter-productive. 
No such problem mars the overall strategy of her new novel, The Ice Age, the 
backcloth of which is the property boom of. the-sixties and the slumping 
seventies. 

' The focus point is Anthony Keating, a land speculator who, at “the: eas 
age of thirty-eight, faces possible bankruptcy, though. still surviving in his 
desirable Yorkshire mansion after a heart attack. Through a variety of circum- 
stances he finds himself alone in the house. His first wife, Babs, has taken their 
four children with her into a new marriage; Alison, the woman he intends to 
marry, is.on a visit to the East European state of. Walachia, where her 
daughter, Jane, is being charged with drug and driving offences. Friends and 
business associates impinge upon Anthony’s solitude. Alison’s sister has had 
a, breast removed; a friend loses a foot through an I.R.A. bomb explosion. 
Alison’ s younger daughter suffers from cerebral palsy and a former business 
partner is serving a sentence in an open prison for fraud. Anthony is the linking 
thread ; -he is. also a likeable and sympathetic character. Just when it seems 
possible that he is on the upgrade, Fate deals him a final blow. Quixotically, 
he agrees to go to Walachia to fetch Jane home. -At the end of his visit a minor 
rebellion separates them. at the airport. Jane returns to England, but Anthony 
is arrested and imprisoned for suspected espionage. Committed to a labour 
camp for a long sentence, the last glimpse of him demonstrates his submission | 
and spiritual re-birth. Anything is possible, but-in view of- the Walachians’ 
leniency towards Jane, the treatment of Anthony and his reaction to it is hard 
to eres and remains. the only BRO DNInCInE episode in this long, apsorbing 
novel 

It'is not easy to transfer from the troubled sixties and seventies to the equally 
disturbed and demanding eighteen-fifties. In The Path. to. the Silent Country, 
Lynne Reid Banks continues her fictional account of the life of Charlotte 
Bronté, dealing exclusively with the novelist’s experiences after the deaths. of 
Emily, Anne and Branwell, during which period fame.and marriage offered 
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some compensation for the generally depressing scene in literary London and 
at Haworth. Stripped of the dramatic ingredients which have contributed to the 
Brontë saga, this could have provided a less interesting novel than the earlier 
Dark Quartet. In fact it proves to be even more engrossing. Considering 
Charlotte as a solitary figure, racked by ill-health, false modesty and an. 
unshakeable determination to receive adequate advance royalties, is to discover’ 
a personality totally at variance with the Charlotte Bronté legend. In a number 
of ways she must have caused professional advisers and neighbours some uneasy 
moments; as, for instance, the wanton lifting from life of recognisable 
mannerisms ‘and incidents. The publisher’s lack of enthusiasm for her last—and 
finest—novel, coupled with ‘mixed’ reviews, may very largely have contributed 
to the decision to marry her father’s curate. The question remains: if Charlotte 
and her child had lived, would it have been possible for her to maintain. the 
high standard of Villette? Or had she, through the strain of this masterly 
‘confession’, written herself dry emotionally? It is to Lynne Reid Banks’ credit 
that she leaves the doubt unresolved, allowing the facts to speak for themselves. 

Over the past fifteen years, John Le Carré has been regarded as the architect 
of the modern espionage suspense novel. At its best, this kind of documentary 
fiction has a value far beyond that of the conventional ‘who-dunnit’. In The 
Honourable Schoolboy John Le Carré combines, as always, first class character- 
isation with swiftly unfolding events in a bizarre arena. Once again, the back- 
ground is the Secret Service, now known as ‘Intelligence’, nicknamed The Circus 
—a dark and sinister world, normal and well organised on the ‘surface; yet 
behind the smooth faces and neatly maintained files lurks a jungle in which no 
mercy or reprieve may be expected when plans misfire. The central figure is 
George Smiley, a highly placed official, first introduced in one of the earlier 
novels, pledged to get even with the Russian infiltrator who, some years ago, 
worked havoc at The Circus and was responsible for the corruption of the well- 
known defector, Bill Haydon. The decoy or scout on this occasion is The 
Honourable Gerald Westerby, a cheerful simpleton whose assignment takes 
him around the world. His integrity and dedication are beyond question. He 
seems impervious to danger and his faithfully recounted activities, together 
with an infinite variety of specialist information, combine to make The 
Honourable Schoolboy one of the outstanding novels of the season. 

Crime of a very different nature forms the basis for C. H. Rolph’s latest 
Study of legal justice versus the ‘common’ man. Mr. Prone is an account of one 
week in the life of a ‘neighbourhood’ shopkeeper, during which he is taken up 
by the police for a number of offences prohibited by innumerable ‘Acts’, often 
dating back more than a hundred years. Case data and histories are included 
and the reader is left wiser but distinctly apprehensive of unwitting transgression 
against the Law. As always, C. H. Rolph writes with a brisk, no-nonsense 
humour and can be extremely witty at the expense of his hapless Mr. Prone. 
David English provides the illustrations. 


Also Received: 


The Candles of Night. Phyllis Hastings. Cassell. £3.95. Much careful work 
has contributed to the convincing portrait of an ordinary merchant trader’s 
family under stress during and after the Civil War. The Quilters trek back and 
forth across an unwelcoming landscape and finally emerge, with the Restoration, 
into better circumstances. This is the first of four novels in a sequence and so 
it is perhaps a pity that quite so much action has been crammed into the latter 
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half of the first volume of the series. The first part, with its leisurely unfolding 
of the domestic scene, is by far the most satisfying. 

Blood Spoor. James McVean. Macdonald and Janes. £4.75. This rumbustious 
romance-thriller pulis no punches in its exciting account of the hunt by a 
woman zoologist for the rare all-black leopard through some of the most 
inaccessible parts of the African jungle. Her companion is a crude, mercenary- 
type killer and intriguer, while she may be judged prudish and withdrawn ; yet 
the ill-assorted pair are ‘soul-mates’ and as such they finally bury the love-hate 
relationship and decide to become life partners. 

Treasure Island. Robert Louis Stevenson. Methuen. £3.95. At a time when 
the emphasis in children’s books is on reader-identification, the reissue of this 
famous classic might prove something of a publishing hazard, especially when 
embellished with the evocative though often frightening illustrations by Mervyn 
Peake. However, from a re-reading of the first paragraph onwards, the narrative 
skill and absorbing plot of this most famous of all adventure stories is immed- 
iately confirmed. First published in 1833, it has lost none a its crosman and 
appeal for children of any era. 


NON-FICTION REVIEWS 


THE TORY PARTY, PRESENT AND PAST 
The Tory Leaders: Their Struggle for Power. Sir Nigel Fisher. ‘Weidenteld & 

Nicolson. £5.95. 

The Conservatives: A History from their Origins to I 965: R. A. Butler (ed.). 

Allen & Unwin. £7.50. 

Inside Right: A Study of Conservatism. lan Gilmour. Hutchinson. £5.95. 

Each of these studies throws light on the character of Conservatism and, still 
more, on the characteristics of the Conservative Party. One is history, one offers 
a programme and an argument, one is a piece of racy and gossipy ‘Insight’ 
journalism into the sharp struggles for power that mark the ‘emergence’ of. Tory 
leaders. This last, that of Sir Nigel Fisher, has most to tell us of the person- 
alities of today and is the most readable, even if it makes clear the risks in telling 
a tale that is at times a ‘causerie’ and at other times a dangerous bit of assassin- 
ation by innuendo. The line between candour and venom is always difficult to 
draw. 

Sir Nigel, an M.P. since 1950 and for long a member of the Executive of the 
1922.Committee, stands to the left of the Tory centre. He is an admirer of 
Mrs. Thatcher whose campaign for leadership he vigorously supported in 1975, 
after Edward Du Cann had declined to run. His book is an account of the 
successive, indeed frequent, battles for the succession of recent years. As he 
says (p.173), ‘The Conservative Party does not like defeat and ruthlessly devours 
its leaders when they fail’. Since 1945, the Party witnessed a series of dramatic 
changes, with no less than six leaders. 

The book offers a preliminary and superficial historical canter from Disraeli 
to Chamberlain and thereafter is in essence six biographical sketches. Leaving 
out the Grand Old Man, who defied all rules and bestrode the world like a 
colossus, Macmillan emerges as the most successful—‘the shrewdest political 
brain in the party since Baldwin’... ‘one of the great peace-time Prime 
Ministers of Britain’. Sir Nigel makes plain how, from a left-of-centre stand- 
point but with right-of-centre speeches, Macmillan ‘produced the post-Suez 
recovery of morale and prestige, steered British policy in Africa away from 
colonialism, produced a boom almost devoid of inflation—and did it all_with 
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style and panache. 

There is no doubt that Sir Alec Douglas-Home i is the finest, because the most 
undemanding, figure of them all. To Sir Nigel he is a Gentleman rather than a 
Player; or, as Macmillan put it, ‘He’s so generous—a lovely man’. Sir Alec 
was unlike all the others: he did reach the top without that driving, almost 
ruthless ambition that in one degree or other all the rest possessed. The praise 
Sir Nigel gives him is, it seems, given with some reluctance. 

Attention will inevitably be focussed, however, less on the.pen- ‘portraits than 
on the description of the machinations involved in the succession battles of 
1957, when Macmillan was preferred to Butler (John Morrison, the Chairman 
of the 1922 Committee, seems to have been the only man capable of saying 
bluntly to RAB: ‘The chaps won’t have you’ and Sir Nigel’s description on 
page 87 of a Butler conversation, at once egotistical and flattering, is savage), of 
1963, when Sir Alec, in full view of the cameras, yet triumphed over all the 
field, and of 1975, when Margaret Thatcher won. Sir Nigel uses here articles he 
has printed already. If there are general conclusions to be drawn from these 
sketches they must be that ambition and even ruthlessness are essential, but 
that they are not enough in themselves (witness Heath and Powell) ; that ability 
to sell oneself and to be a cabotin matters (witness the contrast between 
Macmillan and Heath) ; that class origins are unimportant but social accept- 

ance afterwards is important; that there is an immense respect for ability and 
drive and even more for loyalty, but that even loyalty is not enough (witness 
Willie Whitelaw) ; that the Party does have a penchant for success, style and a 
touch of roguery ; that it is not a party for introverts, nor pethaps for idealists ; 
and that Smoking Room judgments do count. But then, as the textbooks fail to 
say, the House is not meant to be either a democratic or a governing body; it 
is simply the forum in which the leaders select themselves. 

I have three caveats. Sir Nigel does not fully explain why the skilful party 
tactician and showman Supermac, who never put a foot wrong from 1957 to 
1960, suddenly lost his touch in 1961 and 1962; in permitting the succession to 
be publicly debated on television in the course of the Blackpool Conference in 
1963, he showed—whatever his state of health—appalling contrasts with his 
hitherto masterly touch. Sir Alec almost held on in 1964, and had he done so, 
he would have permanently altered the shape of British politics, since the Left 
was in disarray. He had not, however, been helped by the pictures of hungry 
and ambitious men visibly in conflict over the leadership. 

Second, I do not find Sir Nigel convincing in his argument (p.118) that the 
Conservative defeat in the Roxburgh by-election in March 1965 was decisive in 
pushing Sir Alec out. Sir Nigel presents the Conservative candidate Robin 
McEwen, as did the media at the time and not least the successful Liberal 
candidate, David Steel, as an Old Etonian Berwickshire laird. Indeed, he was, 
and now is, as Sir Robin. David Steel sought also to stress Sir Robin’s Catholic- 
ism. Sir Nigel forgets, however, that Robin McEwen, as he was, was an inter- 
national lawyer of distinction with a London practice, a man of outstanding 
scholarly and legal qualifications. He was much the most distinguished in 
qualifications and mental gifts of the candidates. The real facts of this by- 
election are now becoming lost in this repeated ‘feudal’ mythology about them, 
and it is a pity that Sir Nigel falls for the legend. 

Third, while his book is vivid, and it is hard to quarrel with his brilliant 
vignettes of a host of Tory personalities, yet there is a quite unnecessary malice 
where Ted Heath is concerned. It is clear that he does not find Heath warm or 
attractive. It is all too evident that in that view there were many who shared 
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Sir Nigel's impressions. While he admits to Heath’s great qualities of mind.and 
will, and the high opinions held of him outside Britain, he fails to give Heath's 
supporters the credit of an equal integrity to those opposed to him, whom 
Fisher sees as fighting a good fight. Clearly, the Party now needs a long spell of 
freedom from infighting and backbiting over the leadership, and from gossip 
and malice about the leaders and possible leaders. But, given the media and 
their hunger for spite and edge, no doubt that is too much to ask. 

Lord Butler acts as editor of The Conservatives and he prefaces it with a 
very brief Introduction. His book is a collection of four essays on the history of 
the Conservative Party from Burke to Ted Heath, designed in a sense to be a 
successor to Sir Keith Feiling’s two volumes of earlier party history, still a 
classic, even in all its convoluted prose. Norman Gash writes with his usual 
authority on Robert Peel, perhaps of all the figures here portrayed the closest 
of all to RAB. Donald Southgate tackles a number of exotics in Disraeli, 
Salisbury and Balfour, and writes with appropriate zest and dash about them. 
His essay is dotted with opinions and asides, some of them sweeping and 
debatable assertions. David Dilks writes with assurance on Baldwin, and with 
obvious warmth for the much-abused Chamberlain. John Ramsden has what ts, 
in many respects, the most difficult task of all—the years of Churchill, Mac- 
millan, Home and Heath-—-and yet offers a useful, modest and balanced essay. 
' He stops at 1965 when RAB retired from the House. But he says enough to make 
plain that the world post-1965 is far removed in spirit from that of Lord Home 
and before. Indeed, neither Peel nor Disraeli, and certainly not Lord Salisbury; 
would find the post-1965 Tory scene either congenial or even recognisable. 
After 1945 the country’s history is so different in scale—and in problems—that 
the claims to genuine ideological continuity are hard to sustain. Pieties and 
vague appeals like ‘the Tory tradition is the Tory hope’ might have once served 
on the hustings. We need more than this today. 

From Jan Gilmour, we get much the most valuable and reflective of the three | 
books. He acknowledges the Party’s debts to its ‘philosophers’ whom he surveys 
—all too cursorily—from Halifax and Bolingbroke to Oakeshott and: Lord 
Hailsham. But he has no illusions—‘the wise Conservative’, he. says, ‘travels 
light’. He is merciless with the Social Democrats and even more with Enoch 
Powell, who gets a uniformly bad press in all these volumes. He recognises: that 
Britain is now far less easily governable than in the past, and that to attempt 
to direct it is to walk a difficult tightrope. He is frank—it is the Tory party and 
not its policies that have failed to win votes. But the only thing that could lose 
the party the next election, he believes, is for it ‘to go on an ideological trip’. 
No danger of that with him. He sees the risks for Britain abroad more Clearly 
than any of the other writers and marries a wide reading—his bibliography is 
impressive—-to a sure grasp of House of Commons realities. For a guide to the 
past and a hope for the future his is easily the most constructive, balanced and 
incisive contribution. 

l ESMOND WRIGHT 
A LOOK BACK AT ULSTER 
u R Ground. Aspects of Ulster, 1609-1969. A. T. Q. Stewart. Faber. 

£5.95, à f 

Mr. Stewart, a Unionist historian from Queen’s University, Belfast, has 
recently been awarded a half share of the first Ewart-Biggs Memorial prize. 
His colleague in this distinction is a Jesuit Sociologist from Dublin. Both their 
books are striking contributions. The outcome of the award is akogoiner 
satisfactory. 
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Mr. Stewart challenges repeatedly what he regards as accepted views of 
Ulster history (they are more common among the general public than profes- 
sional historians). In his epilogue he goes further and challenges the conclusions 
that many will deduce from his own foregoing pages. ‘The most widespread, 
and most erroneous, assumption’, he says, ‘made about the Ulster crisis is that 
it is created entirely by Irish history, by the inability, that is, of Ulster people to 
free themselves from the problems of the past and address themselves to those 
of the present and of the future’. As he himself seems to recognise, ‘the reader 
who has come this far’ is quite likely to have reached this precise conclusion. 

Approaching these matters from a different angle, I must not fail to do 
justice to the astringency, incisiveness and readability of Mr. Stewart’s narrative. 
I would not like to compete with his detailed knowledge of the earlier periods. 
His account of the factors at work in 1798, for example, seems sound enough, 
if a trifle over-simplified. It is when he comes to modern times that his strong 
Unionist sympathies begin to merge a little uneasily with his historical object- 
ivity. He is inclined to a dogmatism which is at least thought provoking. He 
says baldly that ‘only the outbreak of the First World War averted a civil war 
in Ireland’. Personally I do not agree with him. The Liberal Government had 
already shown such a readiness for concession that it is extremely unlikely that 
any attempt would have been made to overpower the four north-east counties 
by force. The most probable solution would surely have been the exclusion 
from Home Rule of the equivalent of five counties. Fighting, if it had occurred, 
would have been minimal. Still, he is as entitled to his view as I am to mine. 

When he comes closer to the present day his political sympathies become 
still more evident. He simply cannot accept what I should have thought was 
now beyond doubt that there was grave discrimination against the Catholics in 
Northern Ireland between 1920 and 1969. As a result, he manages to persuade 
himself that the cardinal errors leading up to the horrifying events since 1969 
were made by British Governments. 

In his view, the destruction of the traditional domination of the Protestant 
ascendancy in Northern Ireland has deprived them of the power they have 
effectively used, on previous occasions to snuff out incipient revolts. The disarm- 
ing of the Police, the disbanding of the RUC and eventually the destruction of 
‘Stormont’ have been disastrous. We are left to assume that if Mr. Stewart had 
had his way, the Stormont regime and style of government would have continued 
as they did from 1920 to 1969—for Mr. Stewart an almost idyllic era. 

Mr. Stewart seems to admit that Ulster Unionism is by now widely disliked 
and distrusted in the outside world and no longer held in much affection in 
England. He offers no explanation of why such a misguided view should prevail. 
He finishes instead with an appeal not to ethics or justice but to what he 
conceives to be the harsh realities—‘the patterns cannot be changed or broken 
by any of the means now being employed to solve the Ulster question. Neither 
pressure from London nor pressure from Dublin can alter them. They are 
impervious to propaganda and to hostile criticism’. The old defiant cry of ‘no 
surrender’ ; in other words to hell with everyone except ourselves. 

One is bound to ask him whether the British people would indefinitely support 
an ascendancy in Northern Ireland which had proved itself too illiberal to 
tolerate in turn such excellent Conservatives as Lords O’Neill, Moyola and 
Faulkner. Once the prop of British support is withdrawn, what future, in a 
hostile world, does he see for his Unionist vision? But nothing said above must 
disparage the passionate sincerity of Dr. Stewart’s approach. All of us should 
be able to benefit from not a few of his insights. FRANK LONGFORD 
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AN ANATOMY OF FRANCE 


France 1848-1945. Vol. II Intellect, Taste and Anxiety. Theodore Zeldin. 

Oxford at the Clarendon Press. £15. 

This is the second and final volume of this history of France; the first was 
reviewed in this Journal in March, 1974 (Vol. 224). Certain reservations that 
were made then can be repeated now. First, the book presumes and demands 
a considerable knowledge of the outlines of French history. It would be wise 
to have a more traditional history, such as Cobban, to hand when reading this 
work. Second, Mr. Zeldin’s work does not fit well into the general series of 
which it is a part: ‘The Oxford History of Modern Europe’. The other volumes 
in the series are of the more traditional narrative and chronological approach. 
These comments should not be interpreted as criticism; rather, they are a 
warning to the reader that if he wishes to derive knowledge and pleasure from 
this extraordinary book, he must bring to it both patience and a general sense 
of French history. 

For extraordinary this book surely is. It must rank as one of the finest works 
of any recent English historian, It even surpasses the considerable achievements 
of the first volume. Mr. Zeldin, Dean of St. Antony’s College, Oxford, where 
France is both studied and imitated, has immersed himself in a wide and exotic 
range of reading; he yet remains in firm control of his material. His style is 
guite pleasant and each chapter is constructed as a separate discussion of some 
aspect of French society in this period. The book is thus well adapted to the 
reader who wishes to read an occasional chapter. Indeed, that is probably the 
best way to appreciate the book, for it is rather large: this volume alone is 
nearly 1,200 pages. | 

The book is divided into three parts, each of which is based on one of the 
concepts in the sub-title. The chapters in each part examine how certain aspects, 
sections, institutions have contributed to the development of France in this 
period. The author examines what it meant to be French and how the French 
considered their own concept of nationality. A particularly fascinating theme 
here is the view held by Frenchmen concerning other nations, especially 
Germany, Britain and the United States. Mr. Zeldin is a great employer of 
statistics and particularly of opinion polls (some might find that occasionally he 
uses them too much). He uses them to show, for example, that there was 
-considerable anti-English feeling in parts of France as late as 1943. 

Certainly the most enjoyable section of the book is Part Two which deals 
with aspects of life which so many consider synonymous with France: Taste. 
One chapter here is devoted to the history of French cuisine and wine or, 
rather, the myth of both. Mr. Zeldin shows how many of the supposedly 
legendary provincial dishes were virtually created by Parisian chefs in the 
nineteenth century. His account of the wine trade will certainly not meet with 
favour from those self-appointed authorities on the subject. Nevertheless, he 
shows how wine, wine-drinking and the ‘cult surrounding it’ changed in the 
period. Food and drink are not the only topics covered in this part. The author 
shows how French literature affected and was affected by changes in society. 
He shows what constituted ‘taste’ and what Frenchmen considered pleasurable. 
There are many valuable figures on newspaper reading, book production, 
musical performances and art in this period. Indeed, no one interested in any 
aspect of French or, indeed, European culture, can afford to ignore many of 
these chapters. 

In the final Part, Mr. Zeldin turns to a study of the anxieties that Frenchmen 
felt. Perhaps some will feel that too much attention is given to psychology here. 
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Religion is treated with a fairly sympathetic eye, although some of the points 
in this chapter could have been developed a bit more. It is certainly not 
accurate to maintain that Catholicism ‘was largely a religion of aggression and 
of incomprehension, with too many enemies to allow its charity to be fruitful’. 
One could also wish that he had given more attention to the role of protestants 
in France, as Douglas Johnson did in his study of Guizot. 

In his conclusion, Mr. Zeldin sees French nationalism reaching ‘the age of 
retirement’, ready to enter ‘a new European nationalism, whose character is 
even more uncertain’. It is unfortunate that he (or his publishers) chose to 
employ—for the first time, in this reviewer’s knowledge, in a serious academic 
work—the device of converting English money into the new decimal coinage. 
Thus we are told that Victorians could pay Mr. Cook £1.80 for a four-day 
holiday in Paris in 1867. They could, of course, do no such thing and they 
would be no more able to understand the new currency than we can fathom 
such pleasure for so little expense. 

But one must not end on a negative note. This book is surely worth the 
serious attention of anyone interested in the development of modern European 
culture. Not only does it introduce English-speaking readers to many aspects 
of French life, but to a way of historical writing that is characteristically 
French: the school of which Fernand Braudel is the great exemplar. Mr. 
Zeldin is to be congratulated on his achievement. France, to whom he dedicates 
the book, ‘warts and all ... with affection ... (and) modesty’, has found a 
great and delightful historian. 

R. F. MULLEN 
THE LIFE OF A BEST-SELLER 


An Auebionashy. Agatha Christie. Collins. £7.95. 

As a young Fleet Street reporter I shared the 1926 nine days’ wonder when 
Agatha Christie vanished from Newlands Corner, near Guildford, abandoning 
her car, with certain personal items, on its hilltop. Day after day, police, search 
parties, combed the adjacent beechwood and heath country, believing she 
might have wandered off and died there. Day after day the press splashed the 
story of the mystery writer entoiled in a mystery all her own—duntil she was 
found living the perfectly normal life of a hotel guest in Harrogate. 

Years later we met at a Crime Writers’ dinner. I told her I had been on the 
story. After this long lapse would she care to enlighten.me on certain details 
that had puzzled me at the time? ‘I have no wish,’ she replied, ‘to talk about 
an unhappy period of my life.” And that, apparently, was still her view in 
setting down this autobiography. Not a word about the most sensational 
happening in an otherwise mainly stable, agreeable life—mainly because ‘she 
does disclose the poignant break-up of her first marriage which was obviously a 
contributory factor at the time. 

In late Victorian Torquay, she had been ‘an indulged and much- loved child’ 
of parents who ‘loved each other dearly and made a success of their marriage 
and of parenthood’ in a home and garden she had loved. She had duly’ fallen 
in love, married on the crest of romance, achieved resounding success with 
The Murder of Roger Ackroyd. Further successes helped to make her Sunning- 
dale home a comforting refuge—until the moment her husband had to tell her 
he was in love with another woman. The shock, to a woman of her nature, was 
profound, It eventually drove her, in desperation, to Newlands Corner, to live 
a mystery story instead of merely writing one—strangely, even ironically, under 
the assumed name of the ‘other woman.’ 

I can well believe she excluded this from her autobiography because she 
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wanted to make it mostly a record of homely, agreeable things and people, 
suffused with a homespun philosophy on everyday events and experiences. The 
quality of agreeableness, she observes, ‘is not much stressed nowadays.’ In this 
she succeeds, notably in describing her second, happy marriage to Sir Max 
Mallowan, the archaeologist, whose labours on his Mesopotamian ‘digs’ she 
shared. ‘Thank God,’ Dame Agatha concludes, ‘for my good life, and for all 
the love that has been given to me’—an apt round-up to a life concerned with 
more intimate things than literary ‘shop’, her world-famous stories, and how 
she came to write them. > TREVOR ALLEN 


CONSENT AND EXPERIMENTATION ON HUMANS 

Informed Consent to Human Experimentation: The Subject’s Dilemma. George 

J. Annas, Leonard H. Glantz and Barbara F. Katz. Ballinger Publishing 

Company, Cambridge, Mass ; John Wiley & Sons Ltd. £11.75. ` 

As the authors of this most detailed volume point out, a pre-condition of 
scientific experimentation on a human subject must be that subject’s voluntary, 
competent, informed and understanding consent. All four of those guidelines 
should be met. In the United States the federal and state laws are still evolving 
around this complex and tender issue, and there is a surprising dearth of case 
law at appellate level. The Nuremberg code, based on ‘natural law’ principles, 
and, obviously, following upon the trials, has, arguably, attained the status of 
international law. It does not, however, fully cover those very difficult areas 
which are particularly investigated in this most impressive and exhaustive 
medico-legal work. Minors must be protected. The consent of prisoners who 
are offered inducement or who are even exposed to duress may not be truly 
voluntary. How may the foetus in utero be protected? Just as the ‘Peel Report’ 
in Great Britain laid down specific sanctions, so, in America, the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare has promulgated certain regulations.. The 
position of mentally ill and subnormal patients in America is especially lacking 
in systematization. The institutional setting and the doctor-patient transference 
may constitute undue influence. The history of leucotomy and allied operations 
is examined, and recommendations ‘are made about the establishment of review 
committees. Even ‘normal’ patients—i.e. those of full capacity, may not be 
offered the information which endows their consent with full understanding of 
risks. The ‘consent form’, however detailed, may protect only the experimenter 
and in fact serves as a shield in front of real disclosure. Finally, there should 
be adequate compensation for harm from research. R. WHITTINGTON-EGAN 


A NEW LOOK AT TREASON : 

Burgess and Maclean. A New Look at the Foreign Office Spies. John Fisher. 
Robert Hale. £5.50. A , 
The Burgess-Maclean spy case, which so shocked Britain and her allies in 

1951, is examined by the author, himself a diplomatic-correspondent for many 

years, in a crisp and highly readable book. In addition to using all the written 

evidence, the author makes great use of private information gathered from the 
network of contacts he must have made over ‘the years. Unfortunately, the 
author was not allowed, for reasons of security, to examine and publish 
restricted manuscripts: a fact of which he-complains bitterly. It is somewhat 
ironic that security became so strict after the event: reminiscent of unlocked 

barn.doors and bolting horses.” l i i i o’ 

The author combines in his book biographies of the two major figures- with 

a detailed recounting of the flight to France in 1951. He aims at, and achieves, 


“ 
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a high sense of objectivity when talking about the foibles and views of his 
subjects. His main object is to tell a story, a story of treason, but he is also 
concerned to explain how the British Establishment coped with this crisis, the 
first of several. This is not, of course, the complete story, for that cannot be 
told for several decades yet, if ever. If one is not shocked by treason, one should, 
after reading this book, be shocked by the haphazard quality of life in certain 
sections of the Foreign Office after the last war. The utter degree of un- 
professionalism, if one can use the term, is astounding. It would seem that 
never had spying been easier. 

The author also traces the life histories of the major characters after they had 
fled England in 1951. Although he recounts the activities, or lack thereof, of 
both Burgess and Maclean in the Soviet Union in a dispassionate manner, he 
allows the story to tell itself and it is not a happy one. Communism, it would 


seem, is so much easier to believe in when one is outside the Soviet Union. 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


Terrorism and the Liberal State 
(Macmillan, £7.95 hardback; £2.95 
paperback). Paul Wilkinson is, well 
known as an outstanding academic 
authority upon all aspects of political 
violence. ‘A main concern’ of the 
author in this, his latest work, ‘is to 
try to improve our understanding of 
the problem of terrorism against the 
whole background of’ contemporary 
international relations and continuing 
ideological conflict. Is there any 
theoretical philosophical justification 
for the use of political terror? He 
finds it only in ‘Sartre’s ideology of 
terror’ which ‘offers no escape, no 
real alternative to the grim cycle of 
violence and. anti-violence’. It is, of 
course, utterly opposed to the whole 
liberal tradition. Whatever ideology 
the terrorist may claim in aid, Mr. 
Wilkinson has little difficulty in show- 
ing that he is basically criminal, what- 
ever the character of the enterprise, be 
it hi-jacking, seizing hostages on a 
minor scale or incipient civil war. 
Furthermore, ‘there is ample historical 
evidence that terror alone is not 
generally an effective weapon for 
bringing about the overthrow of 
dictatorships or democracies’. He 
excepts Israel and -Cyprus, where 
special conditions arose. In practice 
it is more difficult and more lengthy 
for the liberal state to destroy this 
evil. The author argues that it is 
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fundamental in a free society that 
only legal legitimate means are taken 
as counter measures. On the other 
hand he contends that in the last resort, 
where the civil power has failed, it is 
just to use military force, as, for 
example, in Northern Ireland. ‘The 
major lesson of recent urban guerrilla 
campaigns around the world is that 
they can and have been defeated by 
efficient armies, provided that the 
troops are not made to fight with 
their hands tied behind their backs’. 
Probably the most successful example, 
although not urban particularly, was 
in Malaysia. He contends rightly that 
the British army ‘is steeped in the 
democratic ethos’. He confidently 
maintains: ‘there is no doubt what- 
ever that the army could inflict total 
military defeat on the Provisional 
I.R.A. if they were given the freedom 
to do so’. He cites as crippling hand- 
icaps ‘restraint imposed upon. army 
intelligence-activities’ and the ending 
of internment. Mr. Wilkinson may 
well be right, but he is met by the 
charge of supporting illiberal conduct. 


It is a dilemma. 


Our Hidden Heritage, Five Cen- 
turies of Women Artists (Paddington 
Press, New York and London. £3.95). 
Neglect of great women artists of the 
past during the present generation has 
led Professor Eleanor Tufts to pro- 
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_ duce this ‘revealing volume, which is 
admirably produced. It contains brief 
biographies of twenty-two women 
artists from:-the sixteenth century to 
modern times: After’each sketch there 
are reproductions of examples of the 
artists work. In all, the volume con- 
tains: over 125. such illustrations, in 
black and white. The: first artist is 
Sofonisba Anguissola, about whom 
- and ‘her ‘sisters Professor Tufts has 
made a special study. There follow 
‘ Lavinia Fontana, Levina Teerling, 
and Catherina van Hemessen from 
the sixteenth century. She includes 
for the next century Artemisia Gent- 
ileschi, „Judith Leyster, Elizabetta 
Sirana and’ Maria Sibylla Merian. 
The eighteenth century artists dealt 
with’ are Rachel Ruysch, Rosalba 
Carriera, Angelica Kauffmann and 
Elisabeth Vigée-Lebrun. There follow 
Sarah Peale, Rosa Bonheur, Edmonia 
Lewis: and Suzanne Valadon. This 
century is represented by Käthe 
Kollwitz, Paula, Modersohn-Becker, 
Gwendolen J ohn, Natalia Gonchar- 
ova, ‘Germaine Richier and I. Rice 
Pereira. Professor Tufts makes. no 
pretence at completeness and has 
deliberately omitted some established 
women painters to give room to 
‘lesser-known figures of equal merit’. 
For this ‘reason she has deliberately 
omitted Mary Cassatt, Berthe Morisot, 
Eva Gonzalés, Romaine Brooks and 
- Sonia Delauney. There are others who 
deserve inclusion. She regards. this 
volume as providing just a beginning 
to further studies by others. on 
neglected women artists throughout 


the centuries. Professor Tufts: has 
provided a useful bibliography. 
Victorian Vortex (Robert Hale. 


' £5.50). ‘Pleasures and Peccadilloes of 
an Age is the apt subtitle of this 
forthright and strongly written survey 
by Piers Compton. He looks behind 
the façade of Victorian convention 
and so-called middle-class respect- 
ability. He is concerned with political, 


‘these pages.. 


munes. 


social, literary, artistic and public 
background and with some of the 
leading mames in these fields. He is 


more interested. in their private lives 


and personal characteristics than with 
their achievements. Apart from back- ` 
grounds, Mr. Piers Compton writes, ` 
set out to show that 
many frock-coated pillars of Victorian 
society, with their crinolined or bustle- . 
bunched . ladies, would have had 
nothing to learn from the most 
“advanced” of our free-for-all com- 
His accounts are often 
provoking ‘and controversial. The text 
is not annotated but there are six _ 
pages of supporting bibliography. 
There are some curious omissions. 
Although, for example, there. are — 
naturally references to Gladstone and “ 
Disraeli, neither Morley nor Money- 
penny and Buckle are referred to, | 
and .there is no reference to the latest ` 
cee of Disraeli. © 


Lessons of Ulster (Dent. Paperback, 
£1.25). This critical assessment _ of 


‘British policy in Ulster ffom* 1968 to ` 


1975 by Mr. T. SE. Utley, published 
in 1975, has now ‘been re-issued with- 
out alteration. The ‘author is a jour-. 
nalist with much experience of North- 
ern Ireland and stood ‘as: an“ Official 
Unionist candidate in the February 
1974 General Election against the Rev. _ 
Tan Paisley. The book really needs to ° 
‘be brought up-to-date in ‘the light of 
more recent events. 


The Craft of the Potter (British 
Broadcasting Corporation. £2.75):: It 
Was a rewarding. idea -to put.-on 
permanent’ record the successful BBC 
TV series on practical pottery given 
by Michael Casson during 1976. The 
result is The Craft of the Potter, a 
finely ‘produced and profusely: illus- 
trated book in which Michael Casson 
successfully develops and elaborates 
many of the themes touched on in 
the TV series. 
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INSTITUTIONAL REFORM IN THE EUROPEAN 
COMMUNITY: THE CASE FOR A BICAMERAL 
EUROPEAN PARLIAMENT | 


by Juliet Lodge 


IRECT elections to the European Parliament are expected to alter the 

European Community’s institutional balance. This expectation rests 

on three assumptions. First, that the balance among Community 
institutions requires reform in the name of greater democracy and open 
decision-making. Second, that the legitimacy of the European Parliament’s 
claims to being the Community’s popular chamber will increase following 
direct elections. Third, that the European Parliament will seek and acquire 
greater influence and decision- making power in respect of the passage of 
EC legislation. To the extent that this is so, the general relationship between 
EC institutions will change; but that between the Council of Ministers and 
European Parliament will change in particular. This relationship has 
already been altered by the conciliation committee procedure which has 
enhanced Parliament’s ability to influence decision-making. However, the 
chamber is 4 long way from being the Community’s legislature. Even so, it 
aspires to becoming such a body. The question that needs confronting is 
whether, or not, its legislative role can, or should, be extended and how 
such extensions, coupled with direct elections, might affect the Com- 
munity’s institutional balance. 


In the past, it was thought that the acaeion of the European Parlia- 
ment’s legislative powers would be at the expense of the Council of 
Ministers, and might herald the development of a bicameral parliamentary 
system in which the European Parliament would exercise analogous powers 
and functions to popular, lower chambers in the member states, and the 
Council would assume the powers and status of upper chambers. Thus, it 
was assumed that the European Parliament would exercise legislative, 
control and elective functions, while the Council would be relegated to the 
role of a ratifying chamber. In other words, a major transfer of power from 
the Council to the European Parliament was envisaged. 


“Instead of being the Community’s supreme legislative organ, the Coun- 
cils legislative powers were to be: secondary to those of the European 
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Parliament. At most, it was to exercise some form of suspensive veto over 
proposals passed by the European Parliament during a first reading; while 
at a second reading, a provision enabling the European Parliament (provid- 
ing it secured an appropriate majority) to overrule Council objections 
- would, thereby, underline the Councils subordination to the popularly 
elected chamber. 

In other words, it was assumed that the Council of Ministers would and 
. should suffer a substantial reduction in its legislative powers. This assump- 
tion was largely predicated on the feeling that only if the distribution of 
legislative competence among EC institutions altered in the European 
Parliament’s favour would integration progress and decision-making be- 
come more open and democratic. This feeling derived, however, from an 
unfavourable assessment of the Council’s role in decision-making. The 
Council was seen as having been responsible for decelerating integration in 
order to protect what were regarded as ‘parochial’ and often trivial 
national interests against the common good. The assumption behind this 
was not so much that the defence of national interests at the supranational. 
level was illegitimate per se but that the intensity with which Council mem- 
bers protected them was. This, in turn, was -seen as vindicating circumscrip- 
tion of the Council’s legislative role and powers. 


- That the vigorous defence of national interests, and the way in which they 
were defended by the Council, should have been regarded as somehow. 
illegitimate is not surprising insofar as the Council is charged with perform- 
ing a dual role as the Community’s supreme legislative organ, and as the 
corporate representative of the member states. The problem is that the two 
roles are paradoxical. Herein lies the incongruity of EC decision-making. If 
decision-making is to be improved, the incompatible functions of the Council 
must be clearly recognised as such and a way found of reconciling or separ- 
ating them. This demands that the Council’s role and function in decision- 
making and its place among the Community’s institutions be reappraised, It 
can be suggested that its legislative powers could be reconsidered and 
possibly shared with the European Parliament. This neither necessitates, nor 
implies, a significant attenuation of its legislative competence. All it requires 
is a reconsideration of the tasks that both it and the European Parliament 
are supposed to fulfil in view. of the interests that they are charged with 
representing. 

Given that direct elections have often been regarded as symbolising move- 
ment towards federalism in the Community and given that the European 
Parliamient—especially after direct elections—must be seen as the represent- 
ative of the people, and the Council as the representative of the member 
governments, it may be argued that a bicameral parliamentary arrangement 
embracing both organs. would be appropriate for the EC and would con- 
tribute to augmenting democracy and openness in decision-making. Before 
elucidating how this may be, it will be useful to dispel common misconcep- 
tions about the implications of federalism in the Community. 


Past misconceptions derive in part from misunderstandings over the 
nature -and effects of federal arrangements at an international level and, in 
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part, from confusion as to the nature and consequences of federalism and 
functionalism. Since it was commonly thought that federalism implied and 
even necessitated a strict division of power between two levels of govern- 
ment rather than cooperation between the two, it was inferred that federal- 
ism in the EEC would result in federal authorities divesting the member 
states of their major powers and leaving them with only residual powers to 
exercise; that the adoption of any potentially federalist practices would 
imply a centralisation ‘rather than decentralisation of power so that any 
initial allocation of powers between federal bodies and the member states 
would prove meaningless over the long term; and that the process would 
culminate in the creation of a unitary European state in which member 
governments would be subordinated to a European- government, In other 
words, the effects of federalism were—in terms of the extent to which they 
were expected to erode member states’ powers—seen to be more acute than 
those of functionalism. But in both instances, a gradual emasculation of the 
nation state was foreseen. 


EC member states, therefore, Bevis means of minimising the erosion of 
their powers. Since federalism had the political connotations that functional- 
ism apparently lacked, political provisions in the Rome Treaty were severely 
scrutinised. Action on those like direct elections was postponed. However, 
misconceptions ds to the effects of federalism resultéd in a failure to recog- 
nise the contribution that acceptance of federalist provisions in the Rome 
Treaty and Community could make to efficient decision-making. The need 
to reconsider federal elements in the EC arises out of dissatisfaction with 
present decision-making, and more especially out of discussions concerning 
direct elections and their impact on the Community’ s institutional balance. 


In suggesting that federal solutions offer a way of improving decision- 
making, a case for creating a unitary state is not being advanced. Instead, it 
can be argued that if the potentially federal nature of the Community is 
reappraised and accepted, no. more than two basic propositions need be 
accepted, The first is that.the representation of member state as opposed to 
member government interests at the supranational level should be regarded 
as legitimate and desirable. The second is that the idea should be accepted 
that some matters are not only amenable to solution at a number of levels 
but can be most efficiently solved at either the local, regional, national ‘or 
supranational level, or by cooperation between the last two. Acceptance of 
these propositions would help to eliminate popular misconceptions as to the 
nature and effects of federal practices in the EC. It would also facilitate a 
more sober assessment of the appropriate roles of the European Parliament 
and Council of Ministers in EC decision-making. ; 


It can be argued that'the dual functions of the Council of Ministers are 
not only incompatible but cannot be efficiently performed _by the one 
institution. As the EC’s supreme legislative organ it is responsible for 
passing Commission proposals and in conjunction with the Commission for 
determining the pace of integration. Comprising representatives of member 
governments, it is- also charged, however, with representing the views of 
member governments, and protecting their interests against proposals 
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drafted in terms of the ‘common good’ as perceived by the Commission. The 
retention of the veto power in cases where vital national interests are 
deemed to be at stake has led to both the Council being regarded as the 
brake to integration and the exercise of the veto as being somehow illegitim- 
ate. By implication, the stolid defence of member government interests has 
been regarded as inappropriate. However, their protection is not so much 
inappropriate as the fact of their being represented by a body performing 
conflicting tasks. The Council could more efficiently advocate member 
government interests were it not also charged with being, for the most part, 
the EC’s sole legislative institution. 


It is often argued that changes to the allocation of legislative powers 
among the EC’s institutions would require extensive amendments to the 
Rome Treaty. However, this is not necessarily the case. The institutions 
can exploit their right to determine their own rules of procedure more fully 
as the late Sir Peter Kirk suggested. Moreover, a bicameral system can be- 
envisaged in which the European Parliament would form the lower chamber 
representing EC citizens, and an enlarged Council of Ministers the member 
States. 


Article 146 of the Rome Treaty fipulates that: ; i 


The Council shall consist of representatives of ` the Member States. Each 

Government shall delegate to it one of its members. 
Practice and the organ ’s nomenclature has thus far established that the 
Council consists of delegates from member governments. However, Article 
146 expressly provides for the representation of member states. It could, 
therefore, be argued that although the practice has been to regard the 
government delegates as representatives of the member states, alternative 
interpretations of Article 146 are possible. For example, the composition of 
the Council could be modified so as to increase its membership to include 
not only one delegate from each member government, but a number of 
representatives from’ each member state charged with articulating the 
interests of the state rather than those of member governments alone. While’ 
it is true that governments are normally seen to be advocates and protectors 
of national interests, and as having a legitimate right to determine and 
specify what these are, it does not necessarily follow that they should have 
sole responsibility for determining and articulating them ‘in the context of 
Community decision-making. 


If the Council’s membership were to be expanded, it would be necessary: 
to determine its size. It is difficult to define the optimum size of chambers. 
In bicameral systems among the Nine, the size of upper chambers. varies 
from 49 to 1,075. In federal states, such as the Federal Republic of Ger- 
` many, typically, some formula is devised for allocating seats on the basis 
of population size while respecting the principle of the quintessential 
equality of each state. 


At present, this principle finds expression in two 1 ways in the Council. On 
the one hand, the system of weighted majority voting ensures that the larger. 
States cannot oyerieck the will and interest of their smaller colleagues. Acts 
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of Council, under Article 148(2) of the EEC Treaty, as amended by Article 
14 of the Act of Accession Treaty and modified by Article 8 of the Adapt- 
ation Treaty, require 41 votes in favour where they have to be adopted on 
a proposal from the Commission; 41 votes in favour, cast by at least six 
members, in other cases. This prevents the four large states, with 10 votes 
apiece, from passing proposals lacking the support of at least one of the 
five small members having between two and five votes apiece. 


The distribution of votes for weighted majority voting purposes might be 
used as a basis for an initial expansion of the membership of the Council. 
On this basis, France, Germany, Italy and the United Kingdom would have 
ten representatives, Belgium 5, Denmark 3, Ireland 3, Netherlands 5, and 
Luxembourg 2. For proposals to be passed, the above provisions could 
apply. In addition, in order to dissuade member states’ representatives from 
dividing their vote, a measure ensuring-—at least for a transitional period — 
bloc voting, similar to that used in the Bundesrat, could be introduced. 


Who would make up the membership of an expanded Council? The 
notion of civil servants, technocrats, functional experts and interest group 
representatives participating in any second EC legislative chamber is 
periodically mooted. The idea of coopting either such personnel or members 
from the COREPER is sometimes justified in terms of the ways in which 
this might be expected to augment the technical expertise of -the Council. 
Either the cooptation of COREPER members or a COREPER-Council 
merger would have the additional advantage of making the COREPER 
more visible than hitherto. However, it is not especially attractive. A similar 
measure which falls more under the category of institutional reform and 
which only incidentally would increase the Council’s membership would be 
a Commission-Council merger. This has also been acclaimed on the grounds 
that it would increase both the technical efficiency of the Council and 
would embody in the one forum those powers normally possessed by the 
legislatures of the Nine: the power to initiate, amend and pass legislation. 


However, the chief weaknesses of the above suggestions lie in the fact 
that, on the one hand, the ability of the Council to represent member states 
is not significantly improved whereas, on the other hand, traditional inter- 
pretations of the terms of Article 146 preclude the inclusion of any of the 
above. Indeed, it is usually argued that the provision that the Council 
members be delegates of member governments implies that they possess 
governmental mandates and political responsibilities. Civil servants are not 
regarded as eligible for membership. British members can, therefore, be 
drawn from the following: Ministers in charge of Government Departments, 
Ministers of State and Parliamentary Under-Secretaries. National govern- 
ments do, however, have some discretion to decide whom to delegate to the 
Council to represent them and it should be possible to expand the Council’s 
membership within the terms of the Treaty. 

As a rule, governments’ delegates emanate from the Foreign Office. 
When technical matters are discussed or functional Councils are in session, 
Ministers from other Departments—such as Agriculture—participate. While 
several Ministers may be in attendance, only rarely do they all have 
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simultaneous voting rights. Instead, they take up the chairs as the topic 
demands. Occasionally, joint Councils are called. At the request’ of the 
European Council, the first joint Council, comprising Foreign and Finance 
Ministers, was held on 5 April, 1976 to define budgetary guidelines: in 
connection with general EC policy. The predominance of Foreign Office 
personnel is not without import, however, since members of foreign minis- 
tries are normally. expected to react circumspectly to any intimations of 
limitations being placed on state sovereignty. Not surprisingly, therefore, 
their attention might be expected to be focussed on the implications of 
Community proposals for national goals, and their activity directed towards 
preserving national interests. However, while acting as guardians of national 
interests, Foreign Ministers cannot be expected to simultaneously perceive 
and advance the corporate interests of the member states. The former task 
is neither identical nor compatible with the latter; nor is it conducive 
towards effective decision-making or the effective protection of member 
state interests. 


While the holding of ‘functional’ Councils attests to the greater com- 
petence of ‘functional’ Ministers to represent government interests, and 
while an expanded Council might include members from ‘political’ and 
‘functional’ ministries, member state interests might be more effectively 
articulated if Council members were not only drawn from governments. An 
expanded Council might, therefore, include politicians drawn from local or 
regional councils as well as national parliaments. It would be desirable for 
each member state’s delegation to comprise one or more members who 
could attend all Council sessions. 


At present, delegates participate on an ad hoc basis according to the 
topic under discussion. If delegations included either ‘European Ministers’ 
or delegates able to attend all sessions, a degree of continuity and perman- 
ence would be injected into the institution. This would not only afford 
members a broader understanding of EC matters, but should increase the 
effectiveness of decision-making, especially as the more permanent delegates 
would be able to develop closer links with other EC institutions including, 
of course, the European Parliament. 


Were the:Council’s membership to be expanded, dad were it to become 
the institution charged with representing member state interésts at the 
supranational level, what should its powers be? It is sometimes suggested 
that-in a bicameral EC parliament, the Council should become the ratifica- 
tion agent mediating and endorsing decisions of the European Parliament. 
The chief drawback of this lies in the imputed relegation of the Council’s 
power and status. Any changes to the EC’s current institutional balance 
must avert creating the impression that.the Council is, or should become, 
an upper chamber of the traditional type not least because it is generally 
held, sometimes wrongly, that the powers of upper chambers are declining, 
and that the chambers themselves are obsolete and worthy of abolition. 
Member governments clearly could not be expected to endorse proposals 
relegating the Council to a subsidiary role in decision-making. Institutional 
reforms must, therefore, be accomplished in a manner that would enable 
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the Council to retain most of its current powers. How, and to what end 
these are exercised is of more importance in the short-term than a transfer 
of legislative power to the European Parliament. 


If the Council is not to become an upper chamber devoid of effective 
legislative power, what alternative institutional reform measures can be 
envisaged that would both satisfy demands for greater democracy and 
decision-making effectiveness? 


There can be no doubt that only if the European Parliament is involved 
to a greater extent in the decision-making process will this be regarded as 
more open and democratic. Indeed, the accretion of its powers can be 
justified alone on the grounds that those who are taxed in the EC have a 
right to be adequately represented. Citizens’ interests cannot be adequately 
represented or protected if their representatives lack the power to influence 
the decision-making process, 


Assuming the retention of legislative competence by an eepanded 
Council, what sort of role and functions might be envisaged for a directly 
elected European Parliament? Either it might be seen as an elected upper 
chamber possessing, or in the process of acquiring, parallel powers to the 
Council. Or, it might seek to exercise certain legislative powers in conjunc- 
tion with the Council. This was suggested by the Vedel Report which did 
not, however, specify, except in very general terms, how this might be 
accomplished. Nevertheless, the conciliation procedure offers an example 
of how the European Parliament can play some legislative role~albeit in 
a limited sphere—and as to how legislative power-sharing between it and 
the Council could be gradually promoted. 


The conciliation procedure (originally introduced to facilitate agreement 
between the Council and European Parliament in the event of disagreement 
over items in the draft budget) could be extended to cover all proposals of 
political and general consequence. While it might need to be adapted to 
make this feasible, it could, nevertheless, form the basis for Council- 
European Parliament co-responsibility for the passage of Commission pro- 
posals. Already, the procedure has been used to facilitate conciliation on 
other than budgetary matters. Moreover, it might be adapted to ensure that 
in the event of protracted disagreement between the Council and European 
Parliament—rather than providing for a contentious proposal to be dropped 
altogether at the end of a session—the Council be given the right to have 
the decisive say as to such a proposal’s fate. As before, Council could—if 
unanimous—reject a Commission proposal altogether. In such instances, 
however, given co-responsibility with the European Parliament, it would be 
obliged to explain the reasons for rejection to the European Parliament. 
This, by itself, would make for greater openness in decision-making. 


Against this, it could be argued that the general adoption of the con- 
ciliation procedure would simply exacerbate problems of overload: that 
bottlenecks would increase and more marathon sittings be necessary. How- 
ever, if the ‘A points’ procedure (under which ‘technical’ items are effect- 
ively passed by the COREPER) were more widely adopted, the Council’s 
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attention could be concentrated on the more political issues. Indeed, during 
preliminary discussions on both Parliament’s role in budgetary: decision- 
making and a conciliation procedure, Monsieur Cointat stressed: the desir- 
ability of greater attention being accorded the more general and political 
issues associated with integration and the EC's orientation at the expense 
of consideration of technical minutiae. 


A further advantage of a more general adoption of the conciliation 
procedure would be that it would partly satisfy demands for making the 
Council accountable at the EC level for its decisions without formally 
doing so. The advantage here lies primarily in avoidance of connotations 
of the Council being made subordinate to the European Parliament as is 
implied by the notion of accountability. Some legislative power-sharing or 
co-responsibility with the European Parliament would mean that the 
Council would be seen to be more accountable for its decisions, even in 
default of formal accountability, simply by the fact that it would have to 
consider the possibility of justifying its position to the Commission and 
European Parliament in the event of disagreement with the latter. 


If there were acceptance of the idea that, on the one hand, the European 
Parliament should (after direct elections) espouse or seek to represent the 
views of EC citizens and to ensure their protection when appraising EC 
proposals, and that, on the other hand, the Council should espouse the 
views and corporate interests of the.member states, then more effective 
decision-making might result with a consequent amelioration in the EC's 
and Council’s images. 


While it is true that under the system proposed above, the onus for 
delaying the passage of proposals would continue to rest ultimately with 
the Council, individual member governments might find the climate .less 
conducive to the exercise of the veto when faced with the prospect of justify- 
ing their position not only to the European Parliament but more.especially 
to other delegates from their own member state. This is neither to suggest 
that the powers of member governments should or would be curtailed by 
the Council’s expansion, nor to advocate a diminution of member govern- 
ment influence on EC matters. Instead, it is to advocate clarification of the 
roles of EC institutions with a view to making decision-making more open 
and effective. If it were generally agreed that: member governments per se 
—probably via the European Council’s gua summits—had a legitimate and 
useful role to play in ensuring the effective operation of the. EC; and that 
member states—via the Council of Ministers had a legitimate right and 
useful role to play in protecting state interests at the supranational level, 
progress may be made. , 


Moreover, if the protection of member state interests at the supranational 
level were deemed legitimate, and if the Council were regarded ‘as the 
appropriate vehicle for this, its image might improve and unrealistic 
expectations of its performance decline. In other words, the propensity to 
condemn it for decelerating integration in the name of protecting national 
interests might be reduced were it not expected to simultaneously advance 
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them and to act as the EC’s only legislative chamber. So long as it generally 
retains sole legislative responsibility, it will be expected—its composition 
notwithstanding—to promote integration. 


In conclusion it can be argued that by clarifying the role and functions 
of both member governments and member states in EC decision-making, a 
better appreciation of the nature of the decision-making process and role of 
each of the EC’s institutions in it is facilitated. 

The prospect of direct elections has helped to focus attention on current 
weaknesses of the process and balance of power between the institutions. 
The elimination of such weaknesses is necessary if the EC’s effectiveness is 
to be improved and decision-making rationalised. Since direct elections are 
the hallmark of federalism, it seems appropriate to re-examine the notion 
of a bicameral parliament for the EC. Indeed, it could be argued that the 
possibility of such.a development has been foreseen both by the Rome 
Treaty and the member governments: both of which refer to the popular 
chamber as ‘the Assembly’, and conceive of it as the organ responsible for 
the representation of citizen interests. 
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by David Childs. | 


IVEN the amount of economic and social progress made in Western 

Europe since 1945, and given the dramatic self-exposure of the USSR 

over the years; it is perhaps surprising that theté should be any’ 
pro-Moscow Communist parties left. The explanation of this ‘lies partly in 
_' the high turnover of membership suffered by many Communist parties, and 
partly in the nature of party life. Many recruits to Communist parties are 
young people with no knowledge of Communist history. They have been 
won for the party by contact with Communists in a variety of single-issue 
movements. Thus in the 1950s it was primarily the campaign against ` 
nuclear weapons; in the 1960s Vietnam was the key issue, and-in the 1970s 
Chile and Southern Africa. Campaigns within the trade unions have been 
another important source of recruitment. Many such young -recruits drop 
their membership after a comparatively short time either due to disillusion- 
ment, or because the pressures on them are too great. In the large parties 
like those of France and Italy, sons often follow their fathers into the party. 
The party machines are run by full-time officials and a nave core of long 
term members. 


. What keeps them in the party? For both groups the party has become a 
way of life. Of course, for the full-time officials it is a job and it would be 
difficult for many of.them to find suitable alternative employment. But it is 
_ usually more than just that. The party has given such Officials, especially 
‘ those of working class origin, their chance in life. In its sérvice they have 
acquired skills, received an education of sorts, gained prestige among — 
their peers, even among their social superiors (in the movement), which 
they might not otherwise have got. These kinds of opportunities produce 
loyalties. In countries where the Communists control ‘mass organisations’ 
such as trade unions, or businesses and newspapers, the opportunities are 
correspondingly greater. Conversely it may well be that much more difficult 
to find similar work outside the party’s patronage. This is also true in 
countries where anti-Communism is strong. But the party is ‘not just a 
meal ticket. It gives a sense of belonging, of community, of emotional 
security so often missing in the world outside.? This is in spite of all the 
rivalries, tensions and heart-searching that go on in all religious, political 
and social organisations. Often a comrade’s entire. range of friends are. 
party members or sympathisers. To break with the party would be to 
break with them. © 


Though the West European Communist parties have managed to survive 
and in some cases to expand, they have been forced increasingly to modify 
‘their policies and appeals. They have faced the increasing pressures not 
only of the ‘affluent society’ and Social Democracy, but- also from other 
. Left-wing radical movements. It is these pressures, in Conjunction with | 
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Soviet infernal and external policies, which have produced ‘Euro- 
communism’. 


It was in 1956 that the first of the major upheavals in the pro-Moscow 
Communist movement led to the setting up of rival Left-wing organisations. 
The pre-war Trotskyist movements had virtually, but not quite, ceased to 
exist, as much as anything due to their attitude to the Second World War. 
In Britain, the ILP had suffered the same fate. Suddenly the Communists 
were told by Khrushchev that all the ‘lies’ printed in the Western press 
about Stalin’s purges were true. It was these admissions at the 20th 
Congress which produced what became known as the New Left. But in 
addition to destroying the myth that the Soviet party was always right, 
Khrushchev announced a number of other policies of importance for 
Western CPs. Firstly he returned to the Marxist view, rejected by Lenin 
and Stalin, that there could be a peaceful transition to Socialism in some 
countries. Secondly, he admitted that Yugoslavia had built a different yet 
equally genuine socialist state. Thirdly, he indicated a more friendly 
attitude towards Western Socialist and Labour parties. 


The most interesting analysis of Khrushchev’s speech was made by 
Palmiro. Togliatti, leader of the Italian Communist Party until his death 
in 1964. He felt that in future there would have to be diversity of socialist 
forms in the ‘socialist states’, ‘the’ Soviet model cannot and should no 
longer be compulsory’. As for the rest of the world, 

. there are countries in which they wish to find the way to socialism without 
fe Communist Party “being in the lead. In still other countries,<the advance 
towards socialism is an objective for which there is a concentration: of forces 
from different movements. . The whole system is becoming polycentric, and 
even in the Communist movement we cannot epeak of a single guide; but rather 
of progress which is made by following ways which are often different. 


Togliatti also preached the parliamentary road to Socialism for Italy. 


The proclamation of the doctrine of polycentrism by the PCI leader 
marks the beginning of what has become known as ‘Eurocommunism’. 
However, until the Czechoslovak crisis of 1968, its influence in the pro- 
Moscow Communist movement was very limited. In the aftermath of the 
Hungarian revolution, the Soviet Union felt it could not permit diversity 
in Eastern Europe and, apart from the Italians, the Communist parties of 
the West resumed their attitude of pious loyalty towards the Soviet Union. 
All the parties attended the Moscow conference of Communist parties in 
November 1957 and all, except the Yugoslavs, signed the conference 
declaration. The last such world Communist summit was in 1960, again in 
Moscow. The USSR was acclaimed as the ‘universally recognised vanguard’ 
of the world Communist movement, but not, as in 1957, as its ‘head’. The 
1960 meeting was the most representative of its kind, with 81 parties being 
present, but it disguised Sino-Soviet rivalries which had been festering since 
1956. Two years later these differences were openly commented on by one 
of the Italian Communist leaders, Giancarlo Pajetta. There were a number 
of differences between the Soviet and Chinese parties, but the most debated 
at the time was the apparently more militant policy of the Chinese in 
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promoting armed insurrection. The Russians put more emphasis on peace- 
ful co-existence’ with the Western states. 


By the early 1960s, then, there were at least three, and. possibly five or 
six brands of Marxist-Leninist party. There were the pro-Moscow loyalists, 
the Chinese and their Albanian allies, the Yugoslavs, tolerated but: not 
loved by the Soviets, the Italians, who generally supported the Soviet line 
in international affairs but proclaimed their special national, parliamentary 
road to Socialism, and the new Communism of Fidel Castro. Castro, it 
will be remembered, gained power in spite of early denunciation by the 
Cuban Communists of his ‘left-wing adventurism’, and it is doubtful 
whether he was a Marxist before about the end of 1959.* Castro’s conver- 
sion to Marxism-Leninism probably owed as much to necessity as to choice. 
Internally, he needed cadre to help him run the state, cadre who only the 
Communists could provide. Externally, he needed a powerful friend to 
help him face growing US hostility. Increasingly dependent on the Soviet 
Union, Castro, and his comrade-in-arms, Che Guevara, nevertheless 
became cult figures among young leftwingers. Their youthful, informal, 
style contrasted sharply with the grim-faced rigidity of the Soviet bureau- 
cracy. In this situation, Western Communist parties found themselves 
faced with increasing competition for the hearts and minds of the young, 
from any number of Maoist, Trotskyist, Castroite, and anarchist groups.® 
If they were not to die of old age they needed to.convince the rising 
generation that their view of Socialism was rather different from that of 
Moscow. 

In 1968 occurred two events which shook West European Communism} 
more severely than anything since the 20th Congress. One was the student 
revolt in France, the other was the invasion of Czechoslovakia. The wide- 
spread disturbances in France in that year which very nearly brought down 
the Gaullist regime were mainly the work of Trotskyists. They indicated 
to French Communist leader Maurice Waldeck-Rochet and his comrades 
that they had lost control of the revolutionary youth and were in danger of 
losing control of the workers. Other Communist leaders could learn from 
the French experience. 


Alexander Dubcek’s attempt to build ‘Socialism with a human face’ in 
Czechoslovakia between January and August 1968. was regarded with 
sympathy by most of the non-ruling Communist parties including the 
French and Italians. The invasion of Czechoslovakia on 20th August, 1968 
by Warsaw Pact forces and the removal of Dubcek and his colleagues, 
provoked the most widespread. condemnation of the Soviet regime since 
1917. The move was attacked by the Austrian, Belgian, British, Danish, 
Finnish, French, Icelandic, Italian, Swedish and Swiss parties. It found 
favour with the Cypriot, Greek, Luxembourg, Portuguese, West Berlin 
and West German parties. Among the ruling parties, the invasion got the 
backing of the Cubans and North Vietnamese, but was criticised by the 
Chinese, Yugoslavs, Romanians and.Albanians.? Naturally, the Czecho- 
slovak experiment and its subsequent destruction led to much discussion 
in the various parties outside the Soviet orbit but, generally speaking, this 
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did not lead to a deeper look at Soviet policies and Soviet domestic realities. 
Two theorists who did attempt to do just that, the Austrian Ernst Fischer 
and the Frenchman Roger Garaudy, were expelled from their PSCS 
parties for so doing. 


Though they did not engage in any systematic analysis of the Soviet 
Union, the Western CPs worked to make themselves more respectable to 
the increasingly sophisticated electorates of Western Europe. With so many 
dictatorships on their doorsteps, talk of any kind of dictatorship was likely 
to put off potential Communist voters. By 1970, the term ‘Dictatorship of 
the Proletariat’ had all but disappeared from the vocabulary of Communist 
speakers. They claimed they were ready to accept multi-party systems even 
after they became the government. But, as their rivals pointed out, they 
had said this after the war, giving East Germany and Czechoslovakia as 
examples. It took the Italian Communists until about 1972 to concede 
that once in government they might well face eviction by the electorate on 
a future occasion, Most Western CPs now agree with this. 


' Another step along the road to Eurocommunism was the Brussels con- 
ference of 18 Western European CPs in January 1974. The conference 
largely repeated earlier policy statements attacking the EEC and multi- 
national companies, but at least it was a tacit admission that the Western 
parties have-different preoccupations from those in Eastern Europe. 


The last phase of the emergence of Eurocommunism took place in the 
period after 1974. The influences here were the changing situation in. the 
Iberian peninsula, the progress of Communism in Italy and France, and 
the violation of human rights in countries such as Chile, South Africa and 
the USSR. The fall of Fascism in Portugal in 1974 led to questions being 
asked about the aims of that country’s Communists who, for a time, were 
members of the coalition government. The Portuguese comrades seemed 
to have little interest in Western ideas of democracy. This in turn posed a 
threat to the image-building activities of the Italian, French and Spanish 
parties. If the Portuguese CP had not learned the necessity for democracy 
after suffering decades of dictatorship, what could one expect from their 
French, Italian and even Spanish comrades? In the French case, another 
factor ‘helped to convince the leaders that they had nothing to gain from 
association with the USSR. This was Soviet support for Giscard d’Estaing 
in his 1974 Presidential campaign against the Communist-backed Francois 
Mitterrand (who was narrowly defeated).§ Given increasing world attention 
focused on Soviet, Czech and East German treatment of dissidents, the 
French, like their Italian and Spanish comrades, came to the conclusion 
that association with the Soviet Union was a millstone around their necks. 
The leaders of the two parties, Italian intellectual Enrico Berlinguer, and 
French ex-worker Georges Marchais, met several times in 1975 to confirm 
their new alliance. 


The conference of 29 European Communist parties in East Berlin in 
June 1976 changed nothing in this respect. The Russians had hoped it 
would re-establish their credibility as the leading Communist party and 
pass a resolution condemning the Chinese. In fact it did neither; For the 
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East German leader Herr Honecker, there was some temporary advantage 
to be gained from playing host to such an array of Communist prominence. 
Yet the price for this was the publication of Berlinguer s views in Neues 
Deutschland? 


The last major pronouncement of the Eurocommunist parties to date 
was at a meeting of Santiago Carrillo, Secretary-General of the Spanish 
CP, and his Italian and French colleagues in Madrid in March 1977. The 
aim was to give support to the Spanish CP in Spain’s first free elections 
since 1936. The three leaders pledged their support for the building of a 
new society in which all the traditional liberal democratic freedoms would 
be guaranteed and extended. They emphasised the independence of their 
respective parties, and their right to find their own ways to Socialism with- 
` gut interference from outside. They also spoke in terms of a ‘peaceful, 
democratic and independent Europe, without military bases and without 
an arms race’. Thus, at last, they had defined Eurocommunism. The 
declaration brought no criticism from Moscow. Indeed, the loyalist East 
German Neues Deutschland published it in full without comment. It 
could have been explained away as the fight for ‘bourgeois’ freedoms in 
Spain which forms a necessary precondition for the victory of the working 
class. 


For the CPSU the last straw came with the publication of Carrillo’s book 
Eurocommunism and the State. In it Carrillo restated the Eurocommunist 
position on democracy, but broke new ground by openly criticising the 
Soviet Union. The Spanish Communist leader reinforced his critique in an 
interview in the West German magazine Der Spiegel. He plainly said the 
USSR was not a workers’ state. The Soviet reply came in the magazine 
New Times in which Carrillo was accused of ‘conscious anti-Sovietism’.14 


How deep are the differences between the Eurocommunists and the Soviet 
Union? Do the polemics between the CPSU and the Spanish CP mark a 
new stage in the evolution of ‘world Communism’? 


This writer does not doubt the genuineness of Eurocommunism. No 
doubt electoral considerations have played a part in this process. But far 
more important has been the gradual realisation that parties representing 
millions of politically-conscious manual and white collar workers— 
workers enjoying relatively’ high living standards and a high degree of 
personal freedom—have little in common with the top Soviet bureaucracy. 
It is the realisation that this bureaucracy runs a system which in many ways 
runs completely counter to all the best traditions of European. Marxism 
and Socialism. 


‘What of the future? Certainly the leaders of the Eurocommunist parties 
will face difficulties. They will continue to arouse the suspicion of the 
Conservatives and Socialists alike. They will need to purge themselves of 
Leninism {as distinct from Marxism) to be more thoroughly respectable. 
Yet, in so doing they will excite dissension in their own ranks from both 
pro-Moscow and ultra-Left factions. They will need to straighten out their 
views on defence and the future of the EEC—as the Italians and Spaniards 
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have already done. They will need to learn that holding office in a demo- 


cracy can often be a thankless task—as the Finnish and Icelandic parties 
have already experienced. If, however, they go on evolving, they could 
represent bulwarks of democracy and progress in Western Europe. They 
could also prove extremely attractive to East European Marxists still 
looking for ‘Socialism with a human face’, 
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' ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL OUTLOOK FOR . - 
JAPAN UNDER THE APPRECIATING YEN: | 


by Nobumitsu Kagami 


ERHAPS the simplest way to explain the present state of the Japanese 
economy would be to describe it as being in a state of ‘oversaving’. 
Although Japan has difficulties in common with other industrialised 
- economies, the oversaving characteristic is unique to. the current phase of 
the Japanese economy which is undergoing a historical transformation from 
a fast growth economy to a moderate growth one. The apparently un- 
_ manageable large balance of. payments surplus is simply the other side of: 
- the same coin. Similarly the.incredible dichotomy which we observe between, 
the. real economy and the financial world, though commonly observed also 
inthe British and most of the European markets, has an additional dimen- 

sion in the case of the Japanese market, for this reason. , . 





The root cause of oversaving in J apan is simply the fact that ie trend 
| growth rate of the economy has been reduced from 10% in the past to.about. 
6%. The problems -caused: by this: sudden slowdown. in growth are very 
profound and far-reaching. Given the increasingly hostile. international 
environment, only extremely skilled economic management would allow the 
Japanese economy. to’ ‘softland safely onto a moderate growth path.: | 


Stated briefly, a 10% g growth of a 100 trillion yen economy (which į js the. 
approximate size of the Japanese GNP in 1970 prices) would’ require about - 
a 20 trillion yen annual investment, assuming an output-capital ratio of 2:1. 
If the potential growth rate is reduced: to 6%/, from 10%, then the amount 
of investment required would fall to 12 trillion yen, assuming the same 
output-capital ratio. If a higher output-capital ratio, say 2:5, is assumed, 
to allow-for an increased requirement for pollution control, etc., the required 
investment will be 15 trillion yen, This still represents.a 5 trillion yen short- 
fall. of investment demand, equal to 5%, of the GNP. In this manner, thé 
proportion of private investment in the total GNP falls from 20% to 15%. 
This initial investmént shortfall will, through the multiplier effect of invest- 
ment induce a greater shortfall of the total demand which, in this case, will 
probably amount to 10% of the GNP. 


Thus, the whole process of the chain reaction is set in motion. At the 
basic level of the real economy, a massive gap between demand and supply 
will. develop, forcing companies to cut prices as their operating ratios are 
drastically reduced. Disasters befall- corporate profits, imbalance is most 
acute in the capital goods and intermediate goods sectors which have over- 
extended themselves when the investment-led' growth was the order of the 
day and hence the dismal state of a number of siructutaly depressed 
industries’. , 


On the fiscal front, this sudden turn of events has reflected itself in the 
form of huge government sector deficits. The tax structure in Japan is firmly 
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based upon heavy reliance on direct taxation of income, both personal and 
corporate. This was very suitable in the past because tax revenues kept 
increasing more than adequately with the fast growth of the economy. Gov- 
ernment finance was always kept in balance and some annual tax reduction 
was taken for granted as a matter of course. However, this happy situation 
is completely reversed once a secular slowdown of the growth rate becomes 
a reality. The present tax structure has proved to have a strong downward 
bias when a slowdown of income growth occurs. 


In addition, application of Keynesian fiscal policy has only served to 
aggravate the situation because the deflationary gap which I mentioned 
earlier is basically of a nature which would call for more than cyclical cures. 
As a result, the Central Government is now forced to finance nearly 30% 
of its expenditure .by issuing government bonds which are ever on the 
increase. In these circumstances, the question of ‘debt management’ is very 
rapidly becoming the central issue of government economic policy and this 
requires fundamental reorganisation and reorientation of the capital 
markets. 


On the monetary side, the real issue is the emergence of chronic excess 
savings in the private sector, With the sharp decline of private investment, 
credit demand from the corporate sector has practically withered away. On 
the other hand, the savings mechanism which provided an adequate supply 
of savings to finance the dazzling investment booms of the past are still kept 
intact. The point is that the whole system, including social security arrange- 
ments and housing finance, has been attuned to a premise of a high economic 
growth rate. However, since this premise can no longer hold, we find we 
havea system which leaves an enormous gap in the form of excess savings 
in the private sector which even the ever-increasing deficits in the public 
sector are unable to absorb. As a result, interest rates have begun to drop 
sharply despite stubborn political resistance to protect ‘small poor savers’ 
and I believe this process still has a long way to go. As this process goes on, 
we are ‘beginning to see the first signs of an important shift of preference on 
the. part of savers from simple forms of bank deposits towards more sophist- 
icated and high yielding financial assets. 


Japan’s huge surpluses in her external accounts are almost a tautology to 
the domestic oversavings to which I have already referred. The point I 
would like to stress is simply that the present enormous surplus in Japan’s 
balance of payments is almost an inevitable consequence of a considerable 
slowdown of her secular growth rate which is creating the situation of over- 
capacity and oversavings. Under the present floating exchange rate regime, 
pressure for higher values of the yen is, therefore, unavoidable and 
irresistible. 


However, in present circumstances, it would seem that exchange rates are 
less relevant in terms of Japan’s balance of payments position, although 
they would be extremely relevant to the Jevel of economic activities at which 
a possible equilibrium is to be achieved. In any case, the pressure for the 
yen to rise yet higher will remain strong for some time to come, At the same 
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time, efforts to balance the enormous current account surplus by increased 
capital exports will be strengthened. The international role of J apan S i 
markets will inevitably increase considerably. 


The picture which emerges for the immediate future of the J apanese 
economy is the one in which a downward phase'of a short-term inventory. 
cycle:is being superimposed on the last leg of the downward phase of a 
medium-term investment cycle which started in the early 70s. Regarding 
inventory cycles, it seems that we have already been in a recession which, 
in my view, can be characterised as a hesitant inventory adjustment. Indus- 
trial production has been virtually flat since last autumn. Unemployment 
has crept up consistently since the beginning’ of this year, rising above 2.1% 
of the total labour force. Capacity utilisation has again begun falling and 
lost nearly 40%% of the gain which had been achieved after. the previous’ 
récession hit the bottom, Corporate profits have also taken their tolls and 
seem to have declined by 15% in the six months ending last September after 
having shown a strong recovery in the previous three semesters, 


Reflecting the weak final demand, inventory accumulation turned weak 
at the beginning of this year. However, the pace of inventory liquidation has 
so far remained rather hesitant because of the pressure to prevent any 
drastic fall in utilisation rates. This is most notable especially in the producer. 
goods areas and a further substantial an of vemor appears almost 
inevitable. 


Against this background, ‘the recent sharp appetat of the yen took 
place. at the most critical moment.-By the sheer force of the existence of 
massive, balance of payments disequilibria the pressure for a further appre- 
ciation of the yen'will probably persist. The actual level of the yen against 
the U.S. dollar will be a political decision which, in the present context of 
one-sided. political relations between the U.S. and Japan, seems to lie ae 
in the hands of Mr. Blumenthal, the U.S. Treasurer. 


What seems most important. in the recent upheaval in the foreign 
exchange markets is the apparent departure of the Japanese authorities 
from the former policy of setting the exchange rate of the yen at a level 
which will preserve the least efficient and marginal exporting industries.. 
Instead, the rates are now being allowed to move up towards a middle 
point in the whole spectrum of international! competitiveness of Japanese 
industry. Since this is to take place at a time when many marginal industries. 
are reaching the limit of their resilience, a considerable shake-out. of 
Japanese industry now appears to be almost inevitable. In some. cases, 
production may simply have to be curtailed altogether and, as a result, the 
floor may fall out for ‘the resistance and hesitancy which have so far 
frustrated the necessary inventory adjustment. 


In short, it seems that the effect of the higher value of the yen will be to 
quicken the pace of inventory adjustment from now onward. In this 
process, bankruptcies and unemployment will increase sharply. The next 
6 months to a year seem to be crucial and Mr. Fukuda, the. Japanese Prime 
Minister, will have no choice but to face them head on. Indeed, it seems 
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highly likely that unemployment will soon become the major issue of 
top priority. for the first time in the long sat of Japanese economic. 
management. 


However, it is to be stressed that the above scenario implies an earlier 
end of the present recessionary phase than is generally expected. Although 
less widely recognised, there are some hopeful signs emerging that final 
demands may be gradually picking up. l 
l. Firstly, the effect of Government’s public works programmes is at long 

last beginning to be felt. Public works contracts showed one of the 
most impressive increases in the last four months compared with the 
same months of last year. Similarly, new construction orders. received 

. from the public authorities are rising sharply. Moreover, the delivery of 

construction materials. recorded a significant increase last August, 
especially in the areas related to public works programmes. 


2. Household real disposable income has been steadily increasing since 
last March. Continuing deceleration of consumer prices will make an 
important contribution’ to maintaining this development. Although 
increasing uncertainty about employment may hold back consumers 
for some time yet, the savings ratio which now ‘stands at a historically 
high level could fall as expectation on inflation improves. — : 
3. Housing construction, which has consistently betrayed our expectation 
over the past year, finally turned up last August. Although this was 
much due to the public housing programmes, there are some indications: 
that private demands are also on the increase. In addition, if thei 
. Government decides, as generally expected, to reduce the penal taxes 

on capital gains . arising from land transactions and to relax housing 
_ restrictions in urban areas, this is ie saa to ODENSE the housing 
`- situation considerably. . 


Although these are all still a matter of conjecture, I have a feeling that. 
there is a reasonable chance that we may see a cyclical rebound of some 
sort towards the end- of ‘next year. In view of a serious deterioration in 
prospect with regard to the employment situation, I also feel strongly that 
government policy of sitting tight and toughing it out with recession will 
have to be modified before long. 

With the economy having been in recession for nearly a year, it comes as 
no surprise that the recovery of corporate profits has come to an end in the 
last September period. Although the 15% decline in recurring profits 
which we estimate for the last September period is exaggerated for cyclical 
reasons, an incursion of downward trend is quite evident. © 


Tn the accompanying table, I have set out our latest projection of 
corporate profits for the next March period. I must point out that this 
projection was made’ before the recent upheaval of the yen and assumed 
that the yen would remain in the 260-270 yen to a dollar range. Even 
under this optimistic assumption, our projection’ was quite pessimistic 
because the 9°, rise in recurring profits expected for the next March period 
is probably ‘less’ than the normal seasonal increase. Reasons for this 
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pessimism were as follows: 


1. Due to the continued slackness of demand, prices of termediate 
products such as steel and chemicals were expected to remain. weak. In 
some sectors, it was considered that a need might arise to reduce the 
level of production further. 


2. Performance of the export sector was expected to show little improve- 
ment because of the loss of export profit margin and the probable 
protectionist measures in export markets. The only exception was to be 
found in the sector of precision instruments, 


3. Even in the non-manufacturing sector, the reduced level of isoine 
economic activities was thought to have an adverse effect on profits. In 
particular, trading firms would suffer seriously from a lower volume of 
imports and domestic handling of producers’ goods. . | 


It goes without saying that the sharp appreciation of the yen since our 
projection was made will make our outlook even more pessimistic. Further - 
deterioration of export profit margins, loss of export markets and the 
negative influence of deflationary effect will all combine in this direction. 


With regard to the relationship between levels of the yen and export 
profitability, the Economic Planning Agency has produced an interesting 
chart in this year’s Economic White Paper. Since the survey on which this 
chart is based was conducted last January, some adjustment has to be made 
to allow for a slight improvement in the international competitiveness 
since then and also for a P bias which is inherent to this kind of - 
survey. a 
Even after this adjustment, it is shown that at 250-260 yen to a US. 
dollar, the majority of the companies surveyed seem to indicate that their 
export prices are not sufficient to cover the cost. Serious damage should: be 
expected on exporters of textiles. and steel. Even among exporters of 
electric machinery, whose international competitiveness is highly reputed, 
the majority would seem to regard any further appreciation beyond the 
250-260 yen level very difficult to cope with. Automobiles and precision 
instruments are the only two sectors in which there are still some comfort- 
able margins left for exports. 


On the positive side, oil and electric utilities are the main beneficiaries of 
the appreciation of the yen. A rough rule of thumb indicates that there is 
a 200 billion yen gain to the oil industry as a whole to every 10 yen rise of 
yen. As for electric utilities, the Ministry of International. Trade and 
Industry expects that some 80 billion yen benefit will accrue to them over 
the period of a year. a , 

Taking all these factors into account, our r preliminary guess is that the 
9°% rise in recurring profits which we expected in our last projection for 
March, 1978, for all industries will be reduced to a very small increase or 
might disappear altogether. Heavy tolls will fall upon the manufacturing 
sector, especially among producers of basic intermediate goods whose 
price outlook will now have to be scaled down drastically. The manufac- 
turing sector as a whole may in fact have to be content with practically no 
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increase in profits next March after a heavy fall recorded in the last 
September period. ) 

As for the following September 1978 period, the picture is that of no 
change or a slight decrease. However, if the seasonal factors are considered, 
such as a lump sum increase of personnel cost, the underlying trend will be 
slightly for a gradual improvement. Looking further ahead, if the economy 
hits a bottom of the present recessionary phase in the second half of next 
year as I expect, it would not be such wishful thinking to expect a substan- 
tial increase in corporate profits in the March 1979 period. 


At the outset of this article, I discussed the inevitable decline of invest- 
ment which has resulted from the substantial slowdown of the secular 
growth rate of the Japanese economy. The proportion of private investment 
to the total GNP has to be reduced from 20% in the past to about 15% 
for the future. It is important to note that this has more or less already 
happened: This means that at the present level of investment, the growth of 
the capacity of the economy is just keeping pace with the growth of 
demands. However, this is not the whole story. While investment was being 
reduced to the present level, a massive deflationary gap has been built up 
as explained earlier. Therefore, for a time, investment will have to fall yet 
further below what is regarded as an equilibrium level. While this happens, 
then it becomes possible for the deflationary gap to be closed gradually as 
long as demands are kept on the long-run equilibrium path. 


The short-term scenario that I have presented implies that this will in 
fact happen. While a shake-out of the Japanese industry takes place and 
the capacity growth slows, some of the excess capacities now existing may 
be sealed off or abandoned altogether. At this final stage of stock adjust- 
ment to a slower growth, it is extremely important that demands be kept 
at least on the medium-term growth trend. This point is well recognised by 
the Japanese authorities now and I personally detect a slight shift towards 
a fiscal stimulation among policy makers. The last fortress of fiscal 
conservatism is about to give in. 

I feel that a low point is likely to be reached within the next couple of 
years in the present medium-term investment cycle which also includes a 
stock adjustment to a slower growth. With some luck, the timing of this 
may coincide with the end of the inventory cycle currently under way. If 
this proves to be the case, the next rebound of the economy could be a 
strong and sustainable one lasting a considerable period of time. Although 
some structurally weak sectors may still be dragging their feet, the scene 
will be dominated by coming to the forefront of newly emerging industries 
which correspond to a new pattern of the Japanese economy. 

Another point which is worth mentioning is that although corporate 
profits are now on the declining trend, the degree of decline seems to be 
rather modest in relation to what is to fall upon the overall economy. This 
is largely due to a significant benefit arising from the recent sharp decline 
of interest rates. Since the Jower levels of interest rates are a logical 
consequence of the secular slowdown of economic growth, the effect is 
likely to be long-lasting, in fact our preliminary calculation based on a 
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survey of 299 manufacturing companies indicates that had it not been for 
a series of cuts in interest rates since the beginning of this year, their profit 
level for: the next March period would be nearly 10% lower than our 
projection suggests. Although these benefits. are now somewhat concealed 
under the general weakness of the overall situation, they should give a 
considerable leverage and boost to the profit picture. once the situation 
begins to improve. 


Inevitably, the adjustment of. financial systems ‘lags behind the. develop- 
ment of real economy. Japan’s financial systems and corporate financial 
structure and policies still retain many characteristics which are only 
suitable in the period of a fast economic growth. While this lag persists, 
companies are forced to carry undue financial costs while surplus funds 
are left piling up with nowhere to settle. A situation of enormous dichotomy 
develops between the real economy and the financial world but, in my view, 
this is specifically unique to the.current phase of the Japanese economy and 
justifiable as basically a transitory phenomenon. As the financial world 
eventually catches up with the real economy, and the dichotomy. being 
redressed there will be-a substantial transfer of income towards companies 
and ultimately investors. from the banking sector and. consumers. When 
investing in the Japanese stock market,. this prospect must be fully taken 
into account. F . 


[A graduate in Economics at Hitotsubashi University and: ‘recipient of an 
M.B.A. award from Stanford University in California, Nobumitsu Kagami 
is at present Manager of the Nomura Research Institute (London Office). 
In the preparation of this article, Mr. Kagami is indebted to Dr. M. 
Yoshitomi of the Economic Planning Agency, for his many papers and 
articles on the Japanese economy.] a l | 


PROJ ECTION OF CORPORATE PROFITS 
September 1977 


Sales Turnover . ~- . _ . Recurring Profits 
Mar. 77 Sept.77 Mar. 78 "Mar. 77 Sépt.77 Mar. 78 
Actual Est. Forecast Actual . ~-Est. . Forecast 
AH Industries 6.3 0.1 6:1. 26.6. =` —15.3 9.2 
‘Mfg. ~~ 6.6 — 0.6 5.9" 2l- + 21.0 18.4 
Non-Mfg. 6.2 05 > 63 .. 26.0 - 70 * Ol. 
Basic Materials oo, = cre 
‘Industry 36 . -4.8 -8.3 110.8 — 72:2 136.2 
Processand . E l DE 
Assembly Ind. 7.7 41 . 34 -> 11.0 — 3.2 5.1 


_ Based on a survey of 402 companies, of which 299 are manufacturing 
companies. | 
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PERF ORMANCE EFFICIENCY OF THE 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM COMPANIES 


by Mahmud S. Amin 


HE National Petroleum Companies have two main responsibilities, 
first to. continue the development of the Arab oil industry previously 
‘taken care of by the international oil companies and, second, to 
integrate the Arab oil industry into the national economy of the country. 
To follow the performance of the National Petroleum Companies in 
implementing their responsibilities, .it is necessary to establish certain 
parameters to measure their performance efficiency and to enable the 
companies themselves to adjust their work procedures from time to time 
for achieving their targets which should include: 
1. Increase of Petroleum Reserves 
‘Oil reserves are the backbone of the oil industry and could be increased 
either through having new discoveries or by increasing the rate of recovery 
of existing reservoirs. Undoubtedly there are still areas not effectively 
explored in the Arab countries, which need further exploration and drilling 
and because the known resources were the more accessible discoveries 
made under the prevailing oil prices before 1973. The adjustment of oil 
prices should encourage the discovery of more resources in such areas, as 
well as in extensive horizons not previously or effectively tested. 
Furthermore, the increase of reserves can also be made through raising 
the rate of recovery of already discovered reservoirs. Such rate does’ not 
normally exceed an average of 20-30% of the oil in place. But with price 
adjustments it is possible also to increase this rate by secondary and tertiary 
recovery techniques which require detailed reservoir engineering studies 
and additional] investments. — 
2. Petroleum Conservation 
This includes several items but most important from the = of view of 
Arab oil producers are two ‘items, the adjustment of their rate of oil 
production to the ideal rate and the preservation of gas through avoiding 
the flaring of associated natural gas. 
2a. Ideal Rate of Production 
The international oil industry has always opted to develop the doval 
oil fields to produce at the Maximum Efficient Rate of production’ (M.E.R.). 
This might be feasible from a purely economic point of view but ‘is not 
necessarily suitable for all oil-producing countries, particularly those whose 
revenues exceed their financial requirements. In which case they are in 
éfféct converting some part of their oil reserves into bank savings whose 
value:is erodéd with inflation. This might require adjustment of the oil 
production rates in such countries to their financial requirements of- to 
what may be called the-Ideal Rate of Production ILR.P.). - - 
The National Petroleum Companies can and should always aie 
their performance in increasing oil reserves and maintaining their Ideal 
Rate of Production through calculating their net added reserves which is 
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the difference between total added reserve and total oil production for every 
year or for a certain number of years. Table No. 1 presents, for example, 
the net added reserves for some of the oil producing countries during the 
last 15 years. 


2b. Gas Preservation 

It was a common practice to flare great quantities of associated gas in 
most oil producing countries. This was encouraged by the depressed oil 
prices which prevailed before 1974. But after the adjustment of oil prices 
there is no justification for flaring gas: and every effort should be made to 
utilise this precious source of energy. Therefore, the efficiency of any 
national company is‘measured by the percentage of associated gas utilised. 
Table No. 2 summarises the percentage of utilised associated natural gas in 
some of the oil producing countries. 


3. Processing of Petroleum 

Undoubtedly, exporting petroleum as crude oil or liquefied gas is not as 
efficient as exporting conventional petroleum products, which is also 
less efficient than exporting processed petrochemical products. Therefore, 
the ideal objective of any National Petroleum Company is to produce and 
export the highest possible percentage of petrochemical/petroleum products. 
This percentage measures the performance efficiency of the National 
Petroleum Company. 

Table No. 3 summarises the percentage of refining capacities as related 
to oil production rates in some oil producing countries. 


4. National Integration of the Oil Industry 

In spite of the spread of nationalisation of the oil industry and. the take- 
over of its activities by the national petroleum companies, it will be a long 
time before such nationalisation becomes effectively completed. This cannot 
be achieved unless and until the national sector in Arab countries becomes 
responsible for planning and operating the different. petroleum activities, 
including operating exploration parties, drilling rigs and construction 
facilities, and relying as much as possible on national manpower and 
nationally developed technology. It is therefore the main responsibility of 
the National Petroleum Companies to plan and operate the different 
petroleum activities accordingly and meanwhile to maintain the standards 
of international performance and prevailing operating costs. This can be 
measured through the. follow-up of the number of national exploration 
parties, rigs and construction facilities operated: by. the Petroleum National 
Companies and the percentage of national manpower.employed in each 
activity and the unit operating cost in- each case as compared with the 
respective costs of foreign operators. ` 

Also by the quantities of oil transported by national tankers and 
national manpower used in these tankers and. unit operating costs as 
compared with international prices and the cost of technical and economic 
feasibility studies conducted by the national organisations as compared 
with the respective cost of the foreign organisations. 

It is obvious that National Petroleum Companies can only and gradually 
attain the standards of international. performance ‘through cooperation 
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with foreign experiences of individuals or ‘institutions until national exper- 
tence can be developed. 

It is certain that the takeover of the Arab oil industry by the National 
Petroleum Companies will be passing through a transition stage of 
relatively low efficiency and high operating costs, which is the price of such 
takeovers. The role of the national petroleum companies is thus to reduce 
this transition stage by establishing strong cooperation with international 
experiences, as well as among national petroleum: companies with the help 
of OPEC and OAPEC organisations or through establishing trade associa- 
tions for the national petroleum companies. Needless to say that the great 
success achieved by the international petroleum companies was to a great 
extent related to their cooperation in their domestic as well as in their 
foreign operations. In foreign operations the major international oil 
companies operating in the Middle East and Africa were able to cooperate 
and exchange information and experience and to avoid a number. of 
mishaps through their participation in the oil concessions. Similarly, they 
managed to establish close relations in their domestic operations through 
such trade associations as the American Petroleum Institute, to exchange 
experience and information and to solve common problems facing their 
operations. 

However, the abundance of oil reserves has given little cause for the 
Arab producing countries to heed what the future may bring when new. 
sources of energy such as synthetic fuel and nuclear and solar energies are 
developed. But what will happen when the oil reserves are depleted and the 
producer countries have to depend on alternative sources is a question 
which should draw the attention of Arab countries toward the future. 


Of the world total of 52 million barrels of oil produced daily, the Arab 
producers contribute the largest share—about 18 to 20 million barrels— 
and possess reserves estimated at 400 billion barrels. A new factor, however, 
is the unprecedented rate at which the Arab producers themselves are 
consuming oil. Between 1950 and 1974 the annual rate of consumption 
multiplied sevenfold and rose from 6 to 42 million metric tons. During the 
period from 1965 to 1974, the tempo of the rate of increase quickened in 
developing and Eastern bloc countries compared with that of the industrial- 
ised countries. The world average rate of increase was 4.8% for the period, 
with consumption rates for different areas of the world as follows: 


Arab oil-producing countries. 10% 
Developing countries 716% 
Countries of the Eastern bloc 6.1% 
Industrialised countries 4.375 


With some Arab producing countries having had to start their develop- 
ment from the meanest of conditions, the growing rate of energy consump- 
tion is largely justified. Provision of such basic needs as drinking water, a 
scarcity in many Arab countries, has necessitated the harnessing of energy 
even for desalinisation purposes. But the abundance of oil and gas supplies 
has led also to wasteful consumption, and possibly, to allowing a sizeable 
portion of associated gas to remain flared. 
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Table No. 1- 
NET ADDED RESERVES ` 
(In Billion Barrels) 7 
Total.. 


Country 1970-1975. 


1960-1965 1965-1970 
-Saudi Arabia 10.7 eM 23.2 12.4. 
Kuwait l -17 4.5 . 5.0 11.2 ° 
U.A.E. "20.8 4.8 0.3 26.1 : 
Libya po 65 3.4. 1.9° > 118 
Iraq: ` eo -1.8 13 ' 2.00 
Algeria 0.5 0.9 1.3 A7 
Iran 23.3 10.6 3:1 36.0 `. 
Venezuela ` 3.2 4.5 3:3 oog 
‘Indonesia 0.4 0.9 12.2 » 43,6 
Nigeria . 3.6 5.3 n 8.9 “11.4 
‘W. Europe i 0.3 3.5 16.8 19.9: 


Based on statistical data published by- International Petroleum Coopin 
1976. 


Table No. 2 

Percentage of Utilised to Produced Associated Natural Gas : 
‘Country 1970. 1971 -1972 ` 1973 | 1974" ' 1975 
Algeria | 66% 80% 45% N.A.. 29% 52% 
Saudi Arabia 28%, 22% 17% 415%. 18% NA. 
Iraq 13% 2% 13% 14% NA. | NA, 
Qatar 17% 30% 21%. NA. N.A NA. 
Kuwait 36% 35% 38% 46% 54% 60% 
Libya N.A. 38% 56% 66% . 81%. 79% 
U.A.E. -10% 10% 9% 99A. 8A WY 


Nigeria 


l 


C Table No. 3 SEa 
Percentage of Refining Capacity to Oil Production ~. 


Country 1970 
' Saudi Arabia 10.6% — 
Kuwait 7 EITE, A 
Iraq -1537 
Libya Tey 
-Qatar . ` 0.2°%, 
Algeria 4.5% - 
UAE. 0.0%, 
Iran - 210% 
Nigeria 2577, 
Venezuela “35.7%, 


A975 


8.6% 
31.4% ` 


7.5% 


50% © 


13%, 


11.2% 
0.9%, 


14.7%, 
2.6%, 
30.6, 
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So, the question that now must be posed is: What will happen during the 
next fifty years in those countries which rely on petroleum as their major 
source of energy? It is worth noting that during his visit to Washington in 
November 1977 the Shah of Iran recommended a price freeze for one year. 


_ Although the upswing in. consumption. is certain to continue, with 
annual consumption remaining above 170 million metric tons a year, it 
will not match the yearly rise of 10% registered over the past 10 years. 
This is based on the projection that energy consumption rates. will drop 
gradually to the 1.6% rate of other developing countries and then to. the 
world rate of 4.8%, i.e. an average yearly decline of 6 per cent. However, 
the size of Arab oil reserves is, of course, inversely proportional to the rate 
at which the Arabs deplete them. If production were to be maintained at 
the current rate of 20 million b/d, or 7 billion barrels annually, the Arab 
producers will incur the loss of some 50 billion barrels over the next fifty 
years. 

To make use of petroleum as mainly a fuel source, then, is to waste this 
precious commodity. Only five per cent of total production is being used 
for non-fuel purposes, and although this percentage is bound to rise, the 
Arab world cannot avoid involvement in a crisis which will eventually 
result in depletion of its one energy source. In spite of their enormous 
reserves, the Arab producing countries, unlike the U.S., Soviet Union and 
Europe, lack alternative sources, such as coal, to fall back upon. Therefore, 
new sources of energy, especially solar and nuclear energies, must ‘be 
developed. The Arabs must also assert themselves in high technology fields 
not only to guarantee fulfilment of post-oil-era demands, but to secure a 
place on the new energy map when petroleum becomes too expensive a 
commodity to be burnt. 


[Dr. Mahmud S. Amin is Assistant Secretary-General to OAPEC.] 
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ELENA LUPESCU AND THE COURT OF CAROL II 
by M. J. Rooke | | 


T the end of June 1977 the press reported the death at Estoril of one 

Princess Elena, aged 81. There is no shortage of elderly princesses, 

"particularly į in Estoril, and it was in the lady’s earlier name, Lupescu, 
that any interest lay. 


Writers dealing with the history of the states of south-eastern Europe i in 
the 1930s can be caricatured, though not misrepresented, as having three 
approaches. The first is a kind of murky. back projection or treatment of 
_the.period as explanation of the emergence of present regimes; the second 

consists of a rather abstract view of the role of the ‘small nations’ in inter- 
national affairs, coupled with a sometimes idealised view of the parliament- 
ary politicians; the third, and worst, concentrates on the glitter of the courts, 
and Madam Lupescu, erstwhile mistress of Carol II of Rumania, became 
prominent outside her own country almost solely by the efforts of ‘popular’ 
journalists and the Ruritanian school of writers. ` 


Elena Lupescu was born about 1896 in the still newly dependen (1878) 
state of Rumania. Her father, a pharmacist, was a Jew who converted to 
Christianity, her mother a Catholic Viennese, possibly of Jewish ante- 
cedents. Since her father embraced the prevailing Orthodox Church and 
also ‘Rumanianised’ the family name of Wolff, one can infer the desire to 
fit into a society which at all levels was notoriously hostile to Jews. 


Elena was baptised a Catholic, though she probably did not receive the 
_ Stylish convent education she Jater claimed. She grew into a young woman 
by no means beautiful but with features made striking by green eyes and 
red hair—which was to enable journalists to refer to her for 20 years as 
‘Titian haired’ (The Times dredged up this description for its obituary note). 
In 1916 she married an army lieutenant and in due course:‘met one of her 
husband’s fellow officers, Crown Prince Carol, from which time she became, 
if only passively, an element in Rumanian politics. 


Carol met Elena because he was in disgrace. In 1918, aged 24, he had 
defected from the army, in wartime, to marry on foreign soil a Rumanian 
girl who subsequently bore him a son. The publicity was immensely . 
damaging to his country arid the legal complications were to prove never- 
_ending, though in Rumania the marriage was declared void. The crown 
prince was sent to an obscure barracks. and: by 1920 Elena was divorced, 
her association with Carol common knowledge. In 1921, Carol was married 
to Princess Helen of Greece, who gave birth to a son that year, but his links 
with Elena were soon resumed. During a visit to Italy in 1925 he was 
ordered to return to Rumania without her and, rather than do so, renounced 
his rights to the throne. 

The couple lived in Paris and later in England. One young Rumanian, 
‘Puiu’ Dimitrescu, attached himself as a satellite to the couple in Paris and 
another Rumanian, an affluent coffee bar owner, provided material support 
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in England; the two categories of the couple’s lifetime associates: were 
established. 


In 1927, Carol’s father, Ferdinand I, died and Carol’s son, Michael, was 
proclaimed king with Carols younger brother, Nicholas, as principal 
regent. Carol plotted to return to Rumania and the couple were quietly. 
asked by the British authorities to leave. They were, not surprisingly, 
dogged by lurid publicity and ‘Magda’ (originally an Italian journalist’s 
confusion with ‘Magdalena’ and not a name she ever used) Lupescu was 
herself reduced to signing an ‘autobiographical’ series of articles in a 
British Sunday newspaper. In 1928, Carol launched a more ambitious coup, 
failed and—amid publicity in the press and Commons-—was ordered to 
leave; 1928 was also the year of his publicised divorce. A year later the 
couple’s main source of income disappeared, as did their regard for its 
provider, with the onset of economic: depression. 


The period of seedy exile ended in 1930 with a coup connived at by 
Prince Nicholas which put Carol on the throne. The National Peasant Party 
premier, the staid Juliu Maniu, agreed to support Carol, providing that 
Elena was left behind. (Unlike her later enemies, who tried to put alter- 
native temptations in Carol’s way and. stressed that Elena was Jewish, 
Maniu objected to any mistress.) Carol agreed to his terms and, once on the 
throne, ignored his.promise.. Maniu resigned. Elena’s guardéd villa became 
a well known Bucharest ‘sight’ but she was never alluded to in the King’s 
hearing. Perhaps as a result of his ‘image’, Carol’s was a stuffy court, even 
if palms had to be greased, and Elena’s presence, unacknowledged and 
discreet, was only one example of its double standards. Carol’s men came 
into their own; Dimitrescu was now private secretary to the King and his 
father inspector-general of gendarmerie; Gavril Marinescu, colonel com- 
manding a key regiment during the coup, became a general, under-secretary 
for the interior and prefect of police—essentially Carol’s security man and 
soon a rich and sinister figure. Others joined the court camarilla, notably 
Ernst Urdareanu, who, from an aide-de-camp—and glorified chauffeur for 
Elena—in 1931 rose to be private secretary in 1933, displacing Dimitrescu, 
and from 1934 for the rest of Carol’s reign minister of the court and 
chamberlain; more practically, he was Carol’s catspaw in financial dealings; 
the man who applied pressure, was given a seat on the board and was voted 
large payments. The large industrialists, notably the pro-German Malaxa 
and Gigurtu, the pro-western and Jewish Ausnit and the less political but 
mildly pro-Italian Bujoiu, latter day ‘coffee bar owners’, were soon willing 
to engage in mutually profitable ‘friendship’ with the King. 


The camarilla, however, was resented by all manner of politicians sid 
Elena was the focus of this hostility. The most virulent denunciations came 
from the shirted movements, anti-‘red’, anti-semite, ultra-nationalist, tinged 
with religiosity, whose calls for the redistribution of land or the extirpation 
of foreign interests in, for example, the oil industry, yet sounded the only 
fundamentally radical note among the legally permissible parties; these 
movements, particularly Z. Codreanu’s Iron Guard (greenshirts), conscious- 
ly imitated movements such as Mussolini’s fascisti and Hitler’s nazis, 
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especially in putting modern glosses on traditional anti-semitism, which in 
Rumania found echoes among both the peasantry and the professional 
classes. Though the Iron Guard practised terrorism it was nominally 
monarchist and attacked the regime by the traditional formula of diatribes 
against those surrounding the King. The presence of a Jewish mistress: 
‘behind the scenes’ was particularly convenient and early on in the reign an 
assembly of students: was already calling for Elena’s death. 


‘When the Liberal premier was assassinated by Guardists in December 
1933 the foreign minister, Nicolae Titulescu, the only active Rumanian 
politician of international stature, agreed to support the government only if 
the influence of the camarilla were reduced. Carol allowed the father of the 
discarded ‘Puiu’ to be: dismissed on the, certainly accurate though not 
unique, grounds of malversation of funds and ‘Puiu’ was now finally 
eclipsed when found to be implicated in am abortive coup involving Elena’s 
assassination. However, Titulescu came (1932) and went (1936) without 
succeeding i in displacing Elena and Urdareanu. | 


One man of repute stood apart from both the ‘shirts’ and the pacinmente 
ary politicians, the chief of staff, General Ion Antonescu who, though not 
an enthusiastic supporter of the 1930 coup, owed his appointment to the 
King. A former attaché in Paris and London, he was modern in his ideas 
and considered by some observers to be the only Rumanian general of any 
ability; Carol had a: genuine if ambiguous interest in the armed forces, but 
alongside his. enthusiasm for modernisation and smart ‘trappings ran his 
own covert involvement in the arms industry. Antonescu was constantly 
frustrated in-his bids to get to the bottom of the deficiencies in the arm- 
aments programme laid at the door of those close. to Carol. In December 
1934 he walked out of a lunch in disgust on finding Elena present—in one 
version after she had recommended an arms contractor to him-——and was 
dismissed. By 1934 the National Peasant opposition too had launched -a 
campaign against Elena. For all factions: Elena was a symbol of the 
camarilla, and one which retained its potency; in restrospect it is difficult to 
separate myth and reality. 


One Rumanian apologist for Carol, who sometimes made up a ious 
for bridge in the evenings at the palace with Urdareanu, Carol ‘and . 
a friend’, as he put it, did try to shift responsibility for some of the King’s S 
actions on to his creatures, remarking of Urdareanuw’s influence that it was’ 
indeed a strong man who could withstand the steady drip of opinion in his 
unguarded moments. It is not a version of events which accords weet the 
evidence that Carol in fact manipulated and discarded others. 


Early in his reign, the King found he could not ‘warn off’ the Iron Guard. 
Following the premier’s assassination, the Jewish industrialist, Ausnit, is 
said to have told Elena that Guardists had declared’ that he would be next 
on their death list unless he aided Codreanu; Elena’s cousin, apparently at 
her instigation, actually sheltered the Guardist leader. The Iron Guard 
violence at political meetings continued and the National Peasant. Party 
opposition in particular was warned that its leaders would not live 24 hours’ 
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if Codreanu were assassinated. There were also attempts to ‘buy off’ 
Codreanu, by industrialists, notably Malaxa; by politicians hedging their 
bets, and apparently by the ministry of the interior and by Carol himself. 
On one occasion, in 1936, two- hundred Guardists were conveyed, possibly 
with state subsidy, to a party congress held on the Black Sea near one of 
Elena’s. villas—hardly without Carol’s acquiescence. Other camps . for 
Guardist holidays bordered royal properties. Codreanu, however, was too 
much the fanatic to be seduced—and with Hitler in power came to be 
funded secretly from Germany. The verbal attacks on Elena intensified. 


In the west, Carol’s image, never good, was deteriorating, but the constant 
pinpricks of ‘press references to Elena seemed to bother him as much as 
more serious criticism. At least one Fleet Street Sunday newspaper was 
paid off in 1934, others continuing to embellish his earlier reputation (a 
story that he had been drunk at the funeral of George V in 1936: was 
reported in Britain and America). When Carol paid a visit to London in 
1937 to see Chamberlain, Eden and others, Elena was left in Paris on 
foreign office advice, which was just as well. Carol arrived at the Dorchester 
clad in a brown suit, rubber soled shoes'and a bowler hat; this attempt at 
incognito was. not a success. The British who met Carol were not impressed 
py the man or his views. | 


' Throughout the 1930s Rumanian governments had given ground on such 
issues as “Rumanianisation’ of labour, but events gathered momentum in 
1937 with wholesale exclusion of Jews from the professions and the sup- 
pression of the Jewish-owned press. Prince Nicholas, as inspector-general 
of the army, advised the country’s generals to join the Iron Guard and was 
expelled from the royal family. Carol began to swing towards tactical 
anti-semitism. He had Vaida-Voevod’s anti-semite National Front and other 
small groups.‘run’ in coalition with the Liberal government in the election 
campaign of November 1937 in a vain attempt to spike the guns of the 
Iron Guard and retain the government’s commanding position in parlia- 
ment, and then subsequently failed to foist Vaida-Voevod on the National 
Peasant Party as a condition for forming.a government. The third largest 
party was Codreanu’s. In December, Carol therefore invited Octavian Goga, 
leader of the National Christian Party (blueshirts) which had polled less 
than 10%, to head a ministry and ushered in a period of rapid and almost 
lunatic anti-semite legislation, precipitating arbitrary violence, mass sack- 
ings and a panic among the Jewish business community which led to a run 
on the banks, cancellation of export and import orders and genera! 
business chaos. Though it has not been much remarked on, this was not a 
National Christian ministry; most of its members were Carol’s men, while 
General Antonescu, reconciled to the King, was appointed minister of war. 
The National Christians were given those ministries which enabled them to 
implement anti-semite measures with a will—the price Carol had others 
pay to enable him to keep control of government while staving off Guardist 
power. When the Goga ministry was dismissed amid confusion in January 
1938, parliament was dissolved and Carol introduced a government of 
national unity, the beginning of a slide into a one- -party state. Codreanu 
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was put on trial, though the question of Iron Guard funds was not touched 
on, and Antonescu again left office after demanding to examine arms orders 
placed with Malaxa. Eventually Carol formed his own National Renais- 
sance Front, which adopted sky blue shirts and a nazi-style salute in feeble 
tribute to the Iron Guard; being neither secret nor exclusive nor radical, it 
attracted but nominal support. Carol’s last party leader was—Urdareanu. 


A state visit to London, scheduled for March, 1938, was cancelled owing: 
- to the tension over Austria which culminated in the Anschluss, but in 
November 1938 Carol made his postponed visit—Elena again had to. wait 
in Paris. The Munich Conference had now taken place and Hitler had 
scored a further bloodless victory at the expense of Czechoslovakia; but 
while German pressure on his.country grew ever stronger, Carol could still 
find time to stipulate, through his English solicitor, that he must be 
awarded the Garter during his visit, an honour from which the scandalised 
official concerned felt Carol’s private life and its attendant publicity 
debarred him. The British government, indeed, regarded with some appre- 
hension the likely treatment of the visit in the press; Sir Samuel Hoare, the 
home secretary, prevailed upon a reluctant Lord Halifax, then foreign 
secretary, to write to Lord Beaverbrook that it was hoped that-those whom 
King George VI chose to honour with an invitation to stay with him would 
_ not be subjected to press criticism of their past lives. Beaverbrook promised 
that Carol should have ‘absolute immunity’ in his newspapers. Carol also 
received the Garter. He had visited Britain, however, hoping to be offered 
arms and massive financial aid, in which he was completely disappointed. 


Visiting Hitler at Berchtesgaden on the return journey, he was incensed 
to be advised to put his trust in Codreanu and subsequently Codreanu was 
assassinated while Carol’s prisoner. 


On the outbreak of war in Europe in 1939, Carol could only strive to 
keep Rumania neutral, although German influence was overwhelming and 
economically the state had taken on many of the attributes of a German 
client. The activists of the Guardists could not be suppressed and their 
denunciations of Elena, the court and the Jews continued. In September 
1939, Carol’s ‘strong man’ premier was assassinated by Guardists and Carol 
launched a: wave of mass killings and public hangings intended to show 
that he was master in. his. own. house. Antonescu, who protested at these 
murders, joined the less flexible party politicians in imprisonment. j 

Amid this turmoil, the pursuit of private wealth continued. Ausnit, the 
Jew for whose downfall the German embassy had earlier sought in vain, 
before 1939 had himself been in a position to offer protection to disgraced 
‘western’ figures. In 1939, however, his personal standing as the King’s 
friend diminished rapidly. He was accused of criminal acts and forced by 
Marinescu and Urdareanu to sign away his interests—largely to Malaxa— 
deprived of his citizenship and eventually disappeared into a concentration 
camp. In a moment of black farce it was discovered that Ausnit’s ‘criminal’ 
transactions also bore the signatures of Malaxa himself and Urdareany 
(who stood for Carol), Marinescu was summarily dismissed for this piece 
of incompetence. 


‘ 
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However, time was running out for Carol and Elena. In June 1940 the 
political disintegration of Greater Rumania, the product of the 1919 peace 
settlement, began when the U.S.S.R., with German acquiescence, occupied 
Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina, an act which Carol was powerless to 
prevent. In August, Rumania was obliged to cede the greater part of 
Transylvania to Hungary. By now the object of popular outrage was 
unambiguously Carol himself. Ironically, Marinescu was no longer available 
to organise his protection. In September 1940, Carol, Elena and Urdareanu 
fled Rumanian soil in a builet-riddled train which had been crammed with 
all the transportable works of art. 


In wartime no one wished to receive them. Together with Urdareanu the 
couple began a second, though well upholstered, period of exile, driven 
from Spain to Portugal, to Cuba, to Mexico and, finally, to Brazil. Carol 
was still potentially a piece on the political board and, after a lifetime's 
rabid condemnation of ‘reds’ of every. shade, found himself briefly the 
object of flattering Soviet propaganda. Marinescu was not so fortunate; he 
was one of the associates of Caro] murdered under the new pro-German 
Guardist regime now headed, uneasily, by Antonescu with Carol’s son, 
Michael, again a figurehead king. The durable Malaxa managed to flourish 
under the Guardists and, later, the Communists. 


In 1947, when it was thought she was dying, Elena married ex-King 
Carol. Later, in 1949, when they had settled in Portugal, there was a 
Catholic wedding. Elena was recognised by its head as a member of the 
family which had originally provided the Rumanian dynasty; and embarked 
on a Jong coda to a hitherto eventful life as Princess Elena of Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen. Carol died in 1953. 

A Marxist Rumanian historian, writing of the 1930s in 1946, was dis- 
missive of Elena’s influence, or even of Carol’s ambition, as important. It 
was, of course, in terms of historic forces and class struggle that the perfod 
could be understood. However, ‘personalities’ are now more to the fore; 
modern historians, as part of the present Rumanian government’s more 
independent line, have discovered in a ‘bourgeois’ figure of the 1930s such 
as Nicolae Titulescu a ‘progressive’ who can be accorded some kind of 
Marxist baptism of desire. It may prove that Elena will be accorded a few 
posthumous footnotes by Rumanian as‘ well as foreign historians. Carol, 
Elena and their adherents do not attract; their Rumania is to be found in, 
for example, the first part of Olivia Manning’s Balkan. Trilogy, and is a 
long way from Ivor Novello—though closer perhaps to some contemporary 
scenes than we in Europe now care to remember. Even so, it is to be hoped 
that Elena’s life will not have myths of power spun around it. 


[M. J. Rooke-teaches modern history for the Open University and is writing 
a study of the British government’s political and commercial relations with 
the states of south-eastern Europe in the late 1930s, He was formerly a 
Lecturer in History at the University of Keele,] 
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POEMS | 


BATTLE — 
The old one 
‘sits alone 
in the promenade shelter | 
and stares like a blind 
man out across the wind- 
swept sands, 
untouched by the cold Sait air, 
gloveless ‘hands 
. loosely clasped. 
` in loveless lap, 
- relaxed, warm beneath ` 
‘perhaps an old North . 
. African sun, 
pale lips curved in 
'. a small half- 
smile, as if. ° 
reassured in some subtle, - 
. güm, old-soldier’s way. . a 
_ by the grimy, gritty,- . E pi 
bloody memories of a battle A yia 
fought and won 
all over again. 


_. The sudden sirens 
murder an innocent afternoon’s 
late-autumn silence; 
the old one stirs, 
shivers, turns ` 

__’ slowly and stares 

"along the cold, sad, 

darkening. promenade; 
_ the battle is won: 
” the war goes on. 


MICHAEL DAUGHERTY 
THE INN AT PRIOR’S DEAN 
For Epwarp THomas (1877-1917) 


It has. not changed, the Inn which you frequented, 


=. Its beeches ever strain upon the gale, 


Anemones in April star its hedges, 
And overhead the white cloud l galigo sail. 
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There was a Forge here till a charcoal-burner 
Arrived, and his destructive furnace lit, 

Which soon devoured the boles of all the Beeches 
Except the few which stood protecting it. 


You knew it as an Inn, whose Cockney servant 
Bewailed the loneliness she must endure— 
The wild, remote, and solitary silence 

That drew you, falcon-like, upon its lure. 


No Sign directs the traveller to shelter, 

They care not who intends to call or pass, 

But here the wild bee searches for its honey 
Among the close-cropped sweetly-scented grass. - 


J. C. E. BOVEN 


THE EDWARD. THOMAS CENTENARY MEMORIAL 


_ ‘Steep on Tue AY: and ae all I know ever after. 


These vo headed a jetter written by Edward Thomas on July 21st, 
1913 as he moved into his third and last home in Hampshire. Four years 
later, on April 9th, 1917, he was killed at the Battle of Arras and his name 
is on the war memorial in Steep Church. Steep was the still centre of his 
turning world and was the mainspring of his poetry which will be remember- 
ed ‘for ever after’ by all lovers of the English countryside. 


The centenary of his birth is on March 3rd, 1978. On March 4th, 1978 
two memorial windows, designed by Laurence Whistler, will be dedicated 
to the memory of the poet in Steep Church. 


Steep Village lies between Alton and Petersfield, close to the sarson 
stone memorial presented to the nation by the first Baron Horder as a 
permanent tribute to Edward ‘Thomas, high up on Shoulder of 
Mutton Hill. Contributions towards: the cost of.designing and erecting the 
windows may be sent to The Edward Thomas Centenary Memorial Fund, 
c/o Barclays Bank, 42 High Street, Alton, Hants (Account No. 80355518). 
Please apply to The Revd. Douglas Snelgar, The Vicarage, Steep, Hants, 
for’ particulars of the dedication ceremony on March 4th, 1978. 


Recent paperback publications of Edward Thomas’s work include Poems and 
Last Poems, edited by Edna ‘Longley (Collins, £1.50) and Selected Poems of 
Edward Thomas, edited by R. S. Thomas (Faber, 85p). Several recently publish- 
ed biographies may also be of interest: among these are Time and Again by 
Helen Thomas (Carcanet Press, 1978) and Edward Thomas Country by W. N. 
Whiteman ren Cave Publications) —Editor.] 
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ABORTION: THE WORLD SCENE 
by John A. Loraine 


BORTION remains stig most widely used method of fertility control. 

No one knows precisely how many women are aborted each year. 

However, a recent estimate puts the global total at 45 million— 
similar to the population of countries such as Turkey, the Philippines and 
Thailand. In 1971 the International Planned Parenthood Federation re- 
viewed the situation in 87 countries, mainly in the Third World; the study 
disclosed that for every ten live births, four abortions were performed. 


It is a swingeing indictment of contemporary society that, even in 1978, 
the great majority of pregnancy terminations throughout the world are still 
performed illegally. Illegal abortion can be a highly: perilous procedure. 
Often untrained personnel participate, equipment is poor, conditions in- 
sanitary; there can be a plethora of complications including perforation of 
the womb, bleeding from the birth passage, surgical shock as a result of 
excessive haemorrhage, infection and subsequent sterility. As the decade 
of the Seventies opened, 150,000 women worldwide were believed to be 
dying each year from illegal abortion. 


The termination of pregnancy is, of course, nexiticably interwoven with 
religious practice. The Catholic Church remains totally intransigent on the 
issue and its teaching in recent years, particularly since the publication of 
the Papal Encyclical, Humanae Vitae.in 1968, has tended to- become less 
rather than more liberal. On the other hand, both the Hindu and Moslem 
religions have shown a much greater degree of flexibility in the-area of 
birth control and have now come round to the view that abortion is accept- 
able in certain well defined circumstances. 


Historians will undoubtedly note that during the 1960s and 1970s, liberal- 
isation of abortion laws at the global level proceeded at a pace which was 
probably greater than that of any other major social change. In retrospect 
it will be surprising to record that the thrust towards liberalisation did not 
emanate predominantly - from proponents of birth control. Instead it 
stemmed to a major extent from concern: vis-à-vis maternal health and 
particularly from the deplorably high maternal mortality rate which was 
following the lodestar of illegal abortion. In Latin America, with its 


restrictionist laws and its all-pervasive Catholicism, this process reached its . 


apogee. In Bolivia in the late 1960s, treatment for complications of illegal 
abortion accounted for over 50 per cent of the country’s expenditure on 
maternity services. Even as late as 1973, Venezuela with its OPEC member- 
ship, its booming economy and its plenitude of natural resources, was 
encountering septic abortion rates in its main hospitals which were totally 
unacceptable and which were the main cause of the country’s inordinately 
high maternal mortality and morbidity. 


The Twentieth Century has been a long, slow and arduous climb for 
women up the ladder of political, economic and social emancipation. 


a 
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Nowhere throughout the whole spectrum of their experience are women 
less in control of their destiny than in the areas of sex and reproduction. 
The upsurge of female radicalism and the emergence of strong women’s 
rights movements have been powerful influences in promoting a liberal- 
isation of abortion laws. There is a mounting recognition that a woman 
should not be forced to bear a child against her will; there is more and 
more questioning of a situation in which men, whether doctors or lay 
people, are permitted to persuade and even to coerce women to continue 
with an unwanted pregnancy. 

By the late Seventies, about 60 per cent of humanity lived in countries 
which operated reasonably liberal abortion laws. In China, the USA, 
Sweden, Tunisia and Singapore, abortion ‘on request’ is obtainable during 
the first three months of pregnancy and a woman is not legally required to 
give reasons for having her pregnancy terminated. In other countries in this 
general category-—-Britain, Japan, India and nations of the Eastern bloc are 
examples-——social reasons for abortion are taken into account before reach- 
ing a decision as to whether or not a pregnancy should be terminated. Such 
factors include economic circumstances, housing conditions, marital rela- 
tionships and the number of live children. 


The remaining 40 per cent of humanity are not so fortunate. Some 
countries do not yet seem to have emerged from the Middle Ages. The 
most egregious examples are Afghanistan and Saudi Arabia which fail 
even to mention abortion in their legal code or penal law. In most Moslem 
countries, in Latin America and throughout the greater part of Black 
Africa, abortion laws remain restrictive. In many of these nations, abortion 
is ‘conditional’. There are a multitude of ‘ifs’ and ‘buts’; there is a plethora 
of pettifogging regulations and abstruse hair-splittings, providing legislators 
with the opportunity to equivocate and obfuscate about abortion ad 
infinitum, A few examples illustrate this point. Guatemala and the United 
Arab Emirates permit termination of pregnancy only to save the life of the 
mother. In Chile, Argentina and Peru, abortion will be allowed ifthe 
woman’s physical health is considered to be at risk. Argentina, Cameroon 
and El Salvador swell the list of legal indications by permitting abortion in 
the presence of an unwanted pregnancy resulting from rape or incest. The 
Ethiopian government, in reaching a decision, places much stress on the 
woman’s physical health, that of Nigeria on her mental state. Turkey permits 
termination of pregnancy on medical and eugenic grounds, but not for 
humanitarian reasons. In Western Europe throughout the Seventies the 
abortion scene has been in a continuous state of flux. Scandinavian coun- 
tries, traditional pace-setters in this area in that they moved away from 
testrictionist practices as long ago as the 1930s, have continued to widen 
their indications for pregnancy termination. Danish law now authorises 
abortion on request for all women during the first three months of preg- 
nancy. Since 1975 a Swedish doctor refusing to terminate a pregnancy 
during the first ten weeks, is liable to be imprisoned. 


In 1974 the French Assembly passed a liberal law authorising abortion 
on request during the first ten weeks of pregnancy. The debate had been 
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stormy, the Vatican using all the gravitas. at its disposal to maintain the 
status quo, and Michael Debré, former- acolyte of Charles de Gaulle, 
declaiming that France would soon be making more coffins than cradles. The 
Government of the Federal German Republic also passed a. more liberal 
law in 1974. But the anti-abortionist lobby, which by this time was well 
financed, politically active and prepared to use @ outrance the vulgarising 
impact of prejudice, launched a ferocious counter-attack and succeeded in 
having the law declared unconstitutional. In Italy, in the teeth of opposition 
from the Vatican, the Constitutional Court ruled’ in 1975 that abortion was 
not illegal provided that it was performed to avoid ‘danger to the woman’s 
physical and psychological health. The largest feminist rally in Italian 
history took place in Rome in the spring of 1976; its raison d’étre was to 
demand the legalisation of abortion. The incident at Seveso in Northern 
Italy a few months later when the poisonous ' substance dioxin—known 
from US experience in Vietnam to cause birth defects—leaked from. a 
factory, kept the abortion issue on the boil. In February 1977 the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies, bowing to public pressure, passed one of Western 
Europe’s most liberal abortion laws by a vote of 310 to 296. But in June 
the Bill was unexpectedly defeated in the Senate, ang it is probable that the 
issue will now be put to a referendum. 


Belgium i is. still in. the dim, dark ages with regard to abortion It shares 
with the Philippines, Colombia, Eire, Haiti, Panama, Liberia and. Zaire, 
one of the most restrictionist laws in the world.. Abortion is totally 
proscribed and there are no exceptions to this rule. Attempts to liberalise 
the law. in the early 1970s foundered on.the rock of governmental intrans- 
igence. Belgian women continue to flock to other Western European 
countries to have their pregnancies terminated. Alternatively, they must 
seek the services of back-street abortionists or pander to. medical cupidity 
and even risk pauperisation by having their operations.performed by doctors 
who, well aware of the risks involved to their career and professional status, 
demand exorbitant fees. The Netherlands, like another developed country, 
Taiwan, is notable for the marked dichotomy which exists between. the 
de jure and de facto situations regarding pregnancy termination, The law 
explicitly forbids abortion except to save a woman’s life; yet several clinics 
provide it on request during. the first three months = pregnancy and the 
standard of medical care is uniformly high. 


Eastern bloc countries, with the exception. of Albania. anid the: German 
Democratic Republic, have had liberal abortion laws since the early 1950s. 
Prior to the construction of the Berlin Wall, East Germany had a massive 
depopulation problem as huge numbers of its citizens sought sanctuary in 
the West. However, by the mid-Sixties, the government was manifestly 
gaining confidence: a ‘social clause” was inserted into the abortion law and 
this was soon followed by: legislation permitting. abortion où request up to 
the tenth week of pregnancy and for medical reasons thereafter. Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary were unusual during the Seventies in passing more 
restrictive legislation in relation to abortion. But it must. be emphasised 
that within the global setting the law in both countries remains liberal. 
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Prague has modified the ‘social clause’ by making it somewhat more 
difficult than previously for women with no children or with only one child 
to have their pregnancies terminated. Budapest is worried about depop- 
ulation and has ruled that the only social indication which makes approval 
of abortion by a doctor mandatory is lack of adequate housing. Bulgaria, 
after tightening her Abortion Statute in 1973, liberalised it again in 1974. 
The Romanian government, having witnessed a massive increase in illegal 
abortion and a disturbing rise in maternal mortality following the restrictive 
legislation passed in 1966, is now reported to be moving in the direction of 
liberalisation. 


- For the moment, the British abortion scene is tranquil. There is a lull in 
our affairs; it is as though the country were resting in a quiet pool between 
two waterfalls. Yet the Seventies have been a turbulent era for birth control 
in Britain. The anti-abortionist lobby gained strength and was continually 
flexing its muscles. It had never accepted the 1967 Act liberalising abortion, 
and, in.particular, introducing the celebrated social clause; it took. no 
account of the recommendations. of the prestigious Lane Committee which, 
after a meticulous survey, concluded that the ‘gains facilitated by the 
Act have much outweighed . . the disadvantages for which it has been 
criticised’. Anti-abortionists proceeded to improve their organisation and 
moulded themselves into a body known as the Society for the Protection of 
the Unborn Child. Above all, they found two Trojan horses at the Parlia- 
mentary level—James White, Labour MP for Pollock, and William Benyon, 
Conservative MP for Buckingham. White and Benyon both sponsored 
Private Member’s Bills which, if accepted, would have had the effect of 
putting back the clock by seriously restricting the availability of pregnancy 
termination. Fortunately neither Bill was approved by the House of 
Commons and in Trotsky’s words both have been consigned to the ‘rubbish 
heap of history’. The medical profession which in 1967 had in general 
opposed the Act, had now adopted a completely different stance and spoke 
with an almost united voice in favour of the status quo. Other matters were 
preoccupying doctors in 1977—-the very patchy nature of abortion services, 
the great difficulties which general practitioners were still encountering in 
having their patients aborted’ under the aegis of- the National Health Service 
in certain areas of the country, and the continuing tendency for senior 
obstetricians and gynaecologists with inflexible viewpoints and compliant 
assistants to dictate abortion policy over whole regions. 


In Syndromes of the Seventies I wrote that liberal abortion was here to 
stay, that at the global level the pro-abortionists had breached the ramparts 
and they were now in the process of taking the citadel. This situation is to be 
welcomed for two main reasons. The first is the inalienable right which a 
woman must possess to decide what happens to her own body. The second 
stems from the fact that in an overcrowded planet national population 
policies are de rigueur and that within such a framework a liberal abortion 
law is an essential, effective and humane ingredient. 
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[Abortion, The Worid Scene is the third article contributed to Contemporary 
Review by John A. Loraine on the population crisis and related subjects. 
During 1978 we shall be publishing the fourth in this occasional series by 
Dr. Loraine, ne Population Scenario in the Soviet Union] 





The March issue of the Contemporary Review includes The 
Conquest of East Timor by Keith D. Suter, Was Carter Trapped 
Over the ILO? by James Avery Joyce, What is a Refugee? by 
Sir Leslie Kirkley and The Historian and Contemporary Society 
by Gordon Connell-Smith. 
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THE STATE OF BRITAIN’S THEATRE IN 1977 
by Clare Colvin 


RITAIN’S two major subsidised companies—the National Theatre 
and the Royal Shakespeare Company—opened small auditoria for 
experimental plays last year. Predictably, there was an outcry that they 
would -milk fringe companies of their best talent. In fact they proved that 
there is enough talent to go round, The actors and playwrights are there. 
The only problem is for the audience to see everything the companies offer. 
Never has there been such a difficult year in which to see all the plays I 
wanted to—but that, I hasten to add, is not a complaint. 


It is sad that, having at last achieved the opening of all three theatres 
at the National, Sir Peter Hall now threatens, because of lack of finance, 
to close the experimental Cottesloe and use the largest, the Olivier, for 
only half the year. One hopes that it is simply pessimistic talk to encourage 
the Arts Council to reach deeper into its pockets. 


Indeed, the Cottesloe is far and away the most successful of the three. 
The oe iS a characterless theatre with a large proscenium arch stage 
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central aisle. The Olivier has trouble with acoustics, The open stage has no 
sounding board and when actors turn away from the audience, they are 
inaudible. People in the circle, which towers steeply to the roof, have 
difficulty in hearing anything at all. 


The Olivier has also proved unsuitable for many of the plays produced 
there. I Campiello, The Playboy of the Western World and The Plough 
and the Stars all suffered from the large open stage. To have a pub scene, 
as in The Plough and the Stars, which looks as if it is in a drill hall, is 
disastrous.to the interaction between characters. Two plays did profit from 
the Olivier’s stage—the epic Tamburlaine and Von Horvath’s Tales from the 
Vienna Woods, where Timothy:O’Brien and Tazeena Firth made effective 
use of a revolving set. Harley Granville Barker’s The Madras House was 
seen to good advantage, but Hayden Griffin’s designs sought to give the 
impression of a proscenium arch. 


The Cottesloe, seating 490, is an excellent example of adaptability, The 
stage can be used as a conventional proscenium arch, or built forward into 
a thrust stage. Or the stalls can be removed altogether and the open floor 
used for a play, as in the adaptation of thie York Mystery plays, The Passion, 
in which audience and actors intermingled. The choice of plays has been 
wide, The theatre opened to the nine-hour surrealistic epic, Nluminatus, 
performed by Ken Campbell’s Science Fiction Theatre, which has proved 
to be an inspiration for several other surrealistic fringe shows I have since 
7 seen. Stephen Poliakoff, the prolific young: playwright, contributed a politi- 
cal play on the theme of the lost hopes of youth being channelled into 
extremism—a point that was proved in reality later in the year, There was 


at excellent anthology of Brecht and Eisler and Steven Berkoff’s aggressive _ 


My 
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satire on London East End life. . 


The two plays I saw which failed at the Cottesloe were conventionally 
staged—Bill Bryden’s Old Movies and Julian Mitchell’s Half-Life. Their 
failure, however, was a fault of the plays rather than of the theatre or the 
production. Indeed, if Sir Peter Hall was looking at the National Theatre 
from an artistic rather than a financial point of view, he should keep the 
Cottesloe open at all costs, and allow the Olivier, which has too often had 
a deadly effect on productions, to be used for the purpose to which it looks 
best fitted, as a conference centre. 


The RSC’s experimental theatre, the Warehouse in Earlham Street, 
Covent Garden, looks like a poor relation in comparison with the custom- 
designed Cottesloe. A large hall with plastic chairs ranged round three 
sides and a makeshift gallery, it can give no help to a bad play, as was 
proved with the first two specially commissioned plays. It came into its 
own with Trevor Nunn’s magnificent production of Macbeth in which, 
during the two hours without interval, audience and actors were enclosed 
in a space which seemed to vibrate with the forces latent in that drama. - 


The Warehouse is a temporary measure as the RSC is moving to the 
Barbican in 1980 where they will have both a main theatre and a small 
theatre. There is some ruefulness among members of the company at being 
committed to this concrete desert, with its poor transport, when the area 
around them in Covent Garden is springing to life again. There will no 
doubt be an uneasy transition period, as there was with the National when 
it moved from the comfortably familiar Old Vic to its fortress on the 
South Bank. 


At present, the RSC is in excellent form, particularly with the produc- 
tions transferring from Stratford-upon-Avon to the Aldwych. Trevor Nunn’s 
musical adaptation of Comedy of Errors is delighting audiences with its 
setting in a Mediterranean tourist trap, the brilliantly comic acting .of RSC 
actors, such as Judi Dench and Mike Gwilym, and Guy Woolfenden’s 
music. It qualifies as the best musical in town. Earlier, John Barton’s 
production of Much Ado About. Nothing, set in 19th century colonial 
India, gave new meaning to the play by casting Benedick and Beatrice as 
middleaged, confirmed bachelor and spinster. Here again, Donald Sinden 
and Judi Dench: gave virtuoso performances. Donald Sinden, usually asso- 
ciated with comedy, also made his debut as King:Lear to great effect. 


With the RSC, far more than the National, the acting in the minor roles 
is of an almost invariably high standard. One has the feeling of a company 
working together to achieve an overall effect. At the National there seems 
to be a concentration on the star-actors while the others get by as best. as 
they can. When the company members are given their chance--as in John 
Schlesinger’s production of Julius Caesar where, apart from John Gielgud, 
the main parts were taken by NT company members, the results can be dire, 
Too often an actor is subjected to typecasting. Having seen Denis Quilley 
in various heavy roles, I got the impression that here was a reliably worthy 
foil to the protagonist. Then he joined the. RSC and his first part with them 
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was the outrageous Captain Terri, transvestite queen of Peter Nichols’ 
Privates on Parade. He gave a marvellously funny performance one would 
never have suspected was in him from his showing at the National. 


Looking back at the National Theatre’s record since moving to its new 
complex, some of the productions I enjoyed most were from visiting com- 
panies—Peter Stein’s Berlin production of Gorky’s Summerfolk, Birming- 
ham’s Repertory’s The Devil is an Ass and Measure for Measure, Ken 
Campbell’s Hluminatus, the Theatre Nationale Populaire’s Tartuffe. The 
National Theatre certainly provides an excellent service in this way—so long 
as their own productions do not compare unfavourably with visiting 
companies. 


The Prospect Theatre Company has at last found a home at the Old 
Vic, after months of uncertainty. So far, apart from an unsuccessful experi- 
ment based on The Iliad, their choice of plays has been conservative. The 
summer season began with Hamlet and Shaw’s St Joan. This winter they 
brought Antony and Cleopatra and Dryden’s All For Love to the reper- 
toire. Actors like Derek Jacobi, Dorothy Tutin and Eileen Atkins have 
brought a high standard of acting to this company, but the productions I 
have seen so far have been unexcifing in concept. Nevertheless, the move 
is good both for the Old Vic and the Prospect, and one hopes their relia- 
bility will be joined by that vital spark of inspiration they lack at present. 


The Royal Court has suffered two years of internecine wars and general 
inefficiency which resulted in the departure of its two young directors, and 
the arrival last January of Stuart Burge from, the Nottingham Playhouse. 
The theatre is still unsettled and it will be some time before we see whether 
Mr, Burge has managed to steer it back on to a fair course again. There 
was one excellent first play, Once a Catholic by Mary O’Malley, which 
transferred. to the West End. The discovery of new playwrights is one of 
the raisons d'être of the Royal Court, and by the end of this year, its 
direction should be clearer. If not, it will lose its role to the small theatres 
at the RSC and the National. 


Turning to the West End, the picture darkens considerably. During the 
whole of last year I saw only two good new plays which went directly to the 
commercial theatre. There were a few well produced revivals, one or two 
transfers from the subsidised theatre and another Italian comedy, Filumena 
by the writer of Saturday, Sunday, Monday, Eduardo de Filippo. But as 
far as new talent is concerned, the West End is not making any discoveries. 
The two new plays I liked were by well-established writers, Terence 
Rattigan’s Cause Celébre and Alan Bennett’s The Old Country. Both 
plays are beautifully written and constructed, and will no doubt have long 
and successful runs. 


One can understand why West End impresarios put on artistically bad 
but successful plays. To have one star actor supported by several lesser 
names in a comedy revolving around sex has always packed in the coach 
trade, But there were so many bad plays which not only sent the audience 
out feeling cheated, but also lost the managements a great deal of money. 
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Why on earth was that feeble all-woman revue After Shave brought to the 
West End? Presumably it was thought that the novelty of women satirising 
men would appeal, The idea was a possibility, but the material was appal- 
ling and the show flopped. Similarly, a dismal play called The Dragon 
Variation found its way briefly to St Martin’s Lane. It had the advantage 
of that fine actor, Roy Dotrice, but had no one looked at the script? Three 
William Douglas Home plays were tried out and one, The Kingfisher, 
with the help of Ralph Richardson and Celia Johnson, had a modestly 
successful run. The other two, deservedly, bit the dust. So, too, did two 
homespun British musicals, proving once again the American superiority 
in that field, with three Broadway transfers successfully running in London. 


West End attempts at the highbrow were also misconceived. To take just 
one example—Bernard Shaw’s Candida at the Albery. It is an interesting 
and thought provoking play, but to cast Deborah Kerr as a thirty-year-old 
Shavian charmer is a mistake. The combined names of Kerr and Shaw may 
have brought in a steady audience but, inevitably, the fire and tension are 
missing. The seductress of two men gives.way to a governess who would 
be more suited to looking after the King of Siam’s children. The only good 
production of Shaw last year was the Chichester Festival’s The Apple Cart, 
directed by Patrick Garland, which transferred to the Phoenix, with Keith 
Michell and Penelope Keith in the leading roles, It is a masterly production 
and makes the West End attempts at reviving the classics look positively 
shoddy, 

One can only feel grateful that at least the subsidised theatre is flourishing, 
both in the main companies and on the fringe. It is true that the ‘Arts 
‘Council is often a whipping boy for those running the companies, accused 
of giving too much money to some, too little to others, and of making arbi- 
trary and questionable decisions, But to realise the necessity of its aid, 
one has only to look at the record of commercial theatre. It is a strong 
argument against any cutback in grants, and one hopes the Government 
realise their responsibility towards the continuing development of theatre 
in this country. - | 
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QUARTERLY RECORD REVIEW 
by David Fingleton 


OPERA 

JANACEK. Káta Kabanová. Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra/Mackerras. (2 
records.) Decca DSID 2, £8.50. 

VERDI. La Traviata. Bavarian State Opera, Munich/Carlos Kleiber. (2 
records.) Deutsche Grammophon DG 2707 103, £7.90. 

VERDI. Simone Boccanegra. La Scala, Milan/Abbado. (3 records). Deutsche 
Grammophon DG 2740 169, £11.75. 

VERDI. La Forza del Destino. London Symphony Orchestra/Levine, (4 
records.) RCA RL 01864, £13,96. 

DONIZETTI. L’Elisir d'Amore. Royal Opera House, Covent Garden/Prit- 
chard. (2 records). CBS Masterworks 79210, £6.79. 

MOZART. La Clemenza di Tito. Royal Opera House, Covent Garden / Davis. 
(3 records.) Philips 6703 079, £11.97. 

RICHARD STRAUSS. Der Rosenkavalier. Rotterdam Philharmonic Orchestra 
/De Waart. (4 records.) Philips 6707 030, £15.96, 

GIORDANO. Andrea Chenier. National Philharmonic Orchestra/Levine. (3 
records.) RCA RL 02046, £10.47. 


“FIGS quarter’s selection of recordings is entirely operatic, for there has 
(= been an almost unprecedented wealth of opera recordings. In 
? . any selection, however, pride of place should go to Decca’s recent 
issue of Janacek’s great opera, Káta Kabanova. This recording is planned 
to be the first in a series devoted to Janacek’s operas conducted by Charles 
Mackerras, but, understandably, this will only come to fruition if public 
response is sufficiently strong to make the project viable. Decca and Charles 
Mackerras, the great Janácek expert who has been responsible for giving us 
Káta, The Makropulos Case, The Cunning Little Vixen, and From the 
House of the Dead first at Sadler’s Wells, and, more recently, with English 
National Opera at the Coliseum, as well as Jenufa at Covent Garden and, 
it is hoped, a new production of The Adventures of Mr. Broucek for English 
National at the end of this year, have already pencilled in The Makropulos 
Case and Jenufa as the next two recordings in the series. One can. only hope 
that public reaction to this superlative issue of Kata will be as fervent as it 
so richly deserves, so that not only the next two, but the entire series will 
thus be completed. Mackerras ‘discovered’ Janacek on home ground while 
studying in the late 1940s in Prague and Brno, and the work he has since 
done in familiarising us with the operatic output of the great Czech com- 
poser deserves our warmest gratitude. This year marks the 50th anniversary 
of Janacek’s death, which could not be more worthily commemorated than 
by this recording. 

The edition used for this recording of Kata Kabanova is Mackerras’s 
own and aims to get back to Janacek’s original scoring and orchestration: : 
never an easy task. as Janacek had an individual, not to say virtually 
illegible, way of writing his manuscripts. Furthermore, such Czech con- 
ductors and musicologists as Talich and Kovarovic have been responsible 
over the years for retouching and rearranging orchestration, so that Talich’s 
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version of Kdta, for example, is almost as transformed as Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov’s of Moussorgsky’s Boris Godunov. We had already heard the Mack- 
erras edition at the Coliseum, complete with the orchestral interludes be- 
tween scenes, but thanks to the acoustics of the Sofiensaal in Vienna, where 
this recording was made, the superb quality of the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra, and the skill of Decca’s engineers, Mackerras told me ‘we had 
to use fewer and fewer retouchings, and ended up using none at all, Even 
at the huge climax that ends Act 2, where trumpets are usually de rigueur, 
all we found we needed was the staggering sound of the Vienna strings, and 
the trumpets weren’t necessary. ‘Thanks to the engineers we were even able 
to use the viola d’amore that Janácek had stipulated for Kata’s love music. 
He liked the name of the instrument, but I don’t think he’d ever heard one, 
and of .course normally it has too weak -a sound for the pit in an opera 
house.’ 


The conductor’s satisfaction is Jome: out by the magnificently vivid 
quality of the recording: for the storm in Act 3 the thunder is almost too 
realistic for comfort. Moreover, no praise can be too high for the playing 
of the Vienna Philharmonic who perform this marvellous score not merely 
with brilliance but with devotion. Indeed, this is an issue which succeeds on 
every front, for the singing is equally distinguished. Elisabeth Söderström 
as Kata, the repressed provincial wife—the.opera is based on Ostrovsky’s 
fine play The Storm—and the Czech soprano Nadezda Kniplova as Kaban- 
icha, her terrifying mother-in-law, are both quite superb, but so are all the 
cast who, with the exception of Miss Söderström, are entirely Czech. A 
particularly promising discovery is the young Slovak tenor, Petr Dvorsky, 
whom Mackerras heard singing in Milan and cast as Boris, the feckless 
young man who becomes KAta’s lover and thus the fulcrum of the tragedy. 
Another excellent performance comes from Libuse Marova as a warm 
mezzo Varvara, infinitely touching in the lovers’ quartet in Act 2, But it is 
pointless to continue listing excellences: this is a great recording which 
should be acquired by any music lover, and one which unquestionably 
win many converts to the magnificent music of Leos Janácek. 7 


My next: three selections, all of Verdi operas, are of the finest quality, 
and all stem from stage productions, which is perhaps the key. to their 
success. Of the three, that of La Traviata is perhaps. the. most striking, and 
certainly the most necessary, for up to now there had been no truly satisfac- 
tory recorded version: of this wonderful,. but elusive, opera. This recording 
arose from performances given under Carlos Kleiber, son of the. great Erich 
Kleiber, at the Bayerische Staatsoper. in Munich, with the cast we have 
tiere; and for all their quality, which is outstanding, it is in Kleiber’s superbly 
committed and convincing conducting that the true success lies. His feéling 
for this score is manifest, his sense of tempo and dynamics unerring, and 
his rapport with the singers masterly. He is lucky in them, especially. in 
Ileana Cotrubas who, as Violetta, produces one of the most affecting Verdi 
heroines ever to be heard on record. She and the conductor seem to bring 
out the very best in Placido Domingo’s Alfredo and, Sherrill Milnes’. 
Germont pére, for there is a warmth and involvement from these two fine 
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‘singers that have been missed in some of their recent recordings. The first 
scene of Act 2 has all three, and Kleiber, at the summit of their powers, 
and is guaranteed to move one to tears. The Bavarian orchestra play 
magnificently and Deutsche Grammophon give a warm, bright and well 
balanced recording, and have managed to fit the opera, with only minimal, 
and usual, cuts, onto two records. 


Audiences at Covent Garden had the opportunity to hear La Scala’s 
Simone Boccanegra, conducted by Claudio Abbado, in the spring of 1976, 
and now we are fortunate to have it preserved on record, again carefully 
and warmly recorded by Deutsche Grammophon. There is no question that 
Abbado believes in this sometimes problematical Verdi score, and his 
great achievement is to have welded Verdi’s earlier and later versions into 
one powerfully integrated whole. The time gap ceases to trouble one, the 
characters come alive and the Council Chamber scene produces operatic 
drama at its most electrifying. We are lucky in the cast, for Piero Cappuc- 
cilli’s Boccanegra is surely one of the great Verdian interpretations of our 
day, and his seamlessly resonant singing a.source of admiration. José 
Carreras is an ardent Gabriele, Mirella Freni a beautifully sung Maria, and 
José Van Dam a powerful Paolo. Nicolai Ghiaurov sings Fiesco with con- 
siderable strength, if not with quite the authority we sometimes experience 
from him, but taken overall this is another magnificent issue. So too is 
RCA’s recording of another rather problematical Verdi opera, La Forza 
del Destino, Though recorded with the London Symphony Orchestra at 
Walthamstow Town Hall, this issue stems from the New York Metro- 
politan Opera’s recent production of the work under their musical director, 
James Levine, who once again demonstrates his ability as a conductor of 
Verdi. He has assembled an impressive cast headed by Leontyne Price’s 
movingly authoritative Leonora. Placido Domingo is in splendid voice as 
Don Alvaro, as is Sherrill Milnes as Don Carlo. Fiorenza Cossotto, though 
a powerful Preziosilla, I found too melodramatic, but thoroughly satisfying 
performances come from Bonaldo Giaiotti as Padre Guardiano, and 
Gabriele Bacquier as an admirably cynical Fra Melitone. Kurt Moll makes 
an impressive Marquis di Calatrava, and thus good sense of the opening 
scene. The LSO play with authority and the recording is full of life and 
conviction. 


_ Next come two wholly successful recordings that emanate from recent 
productions at the Royal Opera House, with its fine orchestra and chorus 
conducted by the two original conductors, with, in the main, the casts that 
performed there. In the case of Donizetti’s sparkling comedy, L Elisir 
d’ Amore, there has been but one cast change, and that, sadly, for the 
worse. At Covent Garden we heard José Carreras sing Nemorino, the love- 
Jorn peasant lad, beautifully and movingly—his Una furtiva lagrima brought 
tears to the eyes. For some reason OBS have preferred Placido Domingo 
for the role, and fine tenor though he is, his style is simply wrong for the 
part. He never sings below forte, and the shading and characterisation are 
missing, On the other hand Ileana Cotrubas repeats her delectable Adina, . 
with just the right earthy abrasiveness, and Ingvar Wixell and Sir Geraint 
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Evans can be heard with immense pleasure as Belcore and the outrageous. 
Doctor Dulcamara. Jobn Pritchard conducts with warmth, wit and affection, 
and demonstrates how unjustly neglected he has been by record companies. 
The other Covent Garden production is made of sterner stuff. Colin Davis, 
the Royal Opera’ s Musical Director, took Mozart’s La Clemenza di Tito 
to La Scala in 1976, and it apparently won over the Milanese to this late 
example of opera seria, Mozart’s penultimate opera. Philips and Colin 
Davis have lavished the care and attention on the recording that character- 
ise their entire Mozart opera series, and here the cast changes are for the 
better, for Stuart Burrows’ Emperor Titus, Frederica Von Stade’s fine, 
dignified Annio and Lucia Popp’s delightful Servilia are all stronger than 
at Covent Garden, On the other hand we still have Yvonne Minton’s. 
magnificent Sesto—superb in both Partó, parto and, particularly Deh per 
questo istante—and Janet Baker’s authoritative and carefully prepared 
Vitellia. But somehow I still find it hard to accept her in this role, which 
never seems right for her mezzo voice. Non piu di fiori remains a tour de 
force (the basset horn solo superbly played by Frederick Lowe), but I still 
miss the cutting edge of a true soprano. But this is criticism at the highest 
level, and Dame Janet’s pertormang on its own terms enhances an already 
satisfying issue. : 


Yet another fine issue from Philips comes from a stage performance— 
this one from the. Netherlands Opera’s production at the Holland Festival in 
_ 1976 of Der Rosenkavalier with the same forces as here. This issue is a _ 
remarkable triumph for conviction and musicality. over big names. Edo | 
de Waart, the young Dutch conductor of the Rotterdam Philharmonic, 
has clearly lavished immense thought upon this great Richard Strauss 
score, and his orchestra responds nobly to him. He is lucky in his cast for ` 
they are all clearly there to serve the music. The outstanding performances 
come from Frederica von Stade’s ardent Octavian and Jules Bastin’s | 
splendidly virile, and properly prime-of-life Baron Ochs. Evelyn Lear too 
is a most affecting Marschallin. José Carreras as the tenor at the Act 1 
levée is an example of casting from strength. The recording is well balanced 
and this is a thoroughly rewarding version of the opera, though I would 
have preferred the German and English texts to have been Eeganee in the 
same libretto. 


Finally a strong case is made for Giordano’ s verismo opera, Andrea 
Chenier, which deals with events during the French révolution, by James 
Levine conducting a strong cast headed by Placido Domingo in the -title 
role. As Maddalena, Renata Scotto shows how fine a lyrico- -Spinto soprano 
she is, and how cruelly neglected by recording companies, Sherrill Milnes 
contributes a powerful Gerard and Michel Sénéchal a spine-chilling 
L'Incredibile. Smaller parts are all strongly taken and the National Phil- 
harmonic respond with passion and accuracy to the inspiriting conducting 
of Levine. Using Walthamstow Town Hall once again RCA have given. 
the opera a resonant, bright recording, though their libretto is very poorly 
presented. 
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CHRISTABEL PANKHURST 


Queen Christabel: A Biography of Christabel Pankhurst. Daya Mitchell. Mac- 
donald and Jane’s.. £8.95. 


One can only admire Mr. Mitchell’s grasp of the intricate ramifications of 
the women’s suffrage movement—its precursors in Mary Wollstonecraft, Jose- 
phine Butler, Annie Besant, Mary Baker Eddy, and Olive Schreiner, its policies . 
and tactics, the millions of words of oratory, its supporters and finances, the 
separate rôles of the Pankhurst women, and his especially adept handling of 
their manipulation of the political leaders and of their own variable political 
positions. What must most regretfully be said, however, is that this first but not 
definitive biography of Christabel Pankhurst (1880-1958) is not a true Life. 
Mr. Mitchell is so clearly more at home chronicling the maze of political man- 
oeuvring, detailing the itineraries and précising the speeches, showing forth the 
events, the public figure of the saintly fury, than in looking at the whole woman. 
The main body of the book, dealing with Christabel’s twenty-year heyday as 
Suffragette leader, is remarkable for its absence of data regarding her private 
life and thinking, although Mr. Mitchell has a good stab at demonstrating the 
points of conflict, the ambivalences between. Christabel . and her mother, 
Emmeline. | ai 


There must, perhaps surprisingly, be a dearth of private papers, although 
obviously Mr. Mitchell’s copious research material, some previously unpublish- 
ed,.is otherwise far-reaching. He explains, indeed, that there are only two 
sources for the childhood of the Pankhurst girlsk—heavily guarded accounts by 
Christabel and Sylvia themselves: only one of Emmeline’s four adopted war 
orphans has been traced and interviewed. It is not that one is carping at Mr. 
Mitchell’s sensible avoidance of psychological exploration of the obviously rich 
field of the Pankhurst family dynamics; indeed, his few tentative assays of this 
kind are little short of disastrous-—‘Her psychological, perhaps psychotic, pat- 
tern repeated itself with eerie precision.’ Psychotic? Or, “There was surely 
something sick in the mind of anyone who could indulge in such an orgy of 
sanctimonious sensationalism.’ Really? His somewhat remote, historical 
approach lacks one iota of compassion, and may be contrasted with Ruth Hall’s 
recent, more rounded, and definitive biography of that other sacred and pro- 
phetic female, Marie Stopes. There are ways of portraying the apparently truly 
awful. There are sympathy and understanding, and the grossest posturings and 
selfishnesses of these isolated idols have their tragi-comic aspect. 


Like Marie Stopes, Christabel Pankhurst had one of those resolutely cerebral 
and moralistic Victorian upbringings which both stunt and inspire. Just as she 
always sought a rôle and a cause and wilted when either was expended or 
achieved, so her father set her a bewildering example, a multiple model, espous-” 
ing, inter alia, the causes of co-education, marriage law reform, the plight of 
oppressed races in the. Empire, the need for international cooperation, social- 
isation of the land and of the mining mausty; and the abolition of the House. 
of Lords. 


Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst drove ker Disband before her until he died of 
perforated ulcers in 1898 at the age of sixty-three. Christabel was the only child 
to be nursed by her mother, and was her favourite. It is not really clear why 
she never married. Soon she was driven on, to réad law, to get votes for women, 
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to preach chastity- for men, to extol nationalism, to execrate Pacifism, to de- 
nounce Bolshevism, and nearly to get into Parliament for the newly-formed 
Smethwick constituency. After this she experienced one of her characteristic 
periods of inertia, and, no doubt, depression, when she faced the recurring 
dilemma of liberated woman—the need for a meaningful rôle in the world at 
large, and settled for being a passionate prophet et Second. Adventism. ‘Here, 
perhaps, was a Brief worth taking’. 

All her life she was plagued by the need for ET: and others would 
provide—and it is a nice touch that Mrs. Olivia Durand- Deacon, victim of 
Haigh, the entirely amoral acid bath murderer, left Christabel an annuity of 
£250. She spent the last twenty-five years of her life in America, always able, 
with her formidable intellect, which SRONA: not be denied, to comment on the 
imperfect world around her. ; MoLLY TIBBS 


EDGAR ALLAN POE: A NEW BIOGRAPHY 
. Edgar Allan Poe. David Sinclair. Dent. £6.95. ) 


With the possible exception of Conan Doyle, no author has had the more films 
translated to the cinema screen than Edgar Allan Poe. The most recent series 
has been that'by Roger Corman but over the last forty years numerous directors 
have borrowed from Poe. His plots have been transposed and very often merely 
the title has been used to symbolise terror and hallucination. The films have on 
the whole ‘borne little resemblance to the stories or poems and it is symptom- 
atic that many of the previous biographies of Poe have had more relation to 
fiction than to fact. 

Here at last is 4 carefully researched biography. It is by no means complete 
but then it is unlikely that any biography will ever be a complete one. There 
were far too many people with axes to grind after Poe’s death, and for that 
matter during his lifetime, to leave a true account. At least when David Sinclair 
is in difficulty he admits he is and doesn’t invent. l 

Poe was born in January 1809 in Boston where his parents were on the stage. 
His father David was by no means a success, but there is convincing evidence 
that his mother Elizabeth was a troupér in the best sense of the word. Poe 
senior died or disappeared in October 1809, whilst his wife died, probably of 
consumption, two years later. The allegations are that like fathér like son David 
Poe was a drunkard, but Mr. Sinclair produces a convincing argument that he 
too may have been maligned and that both of them suffered from diabetes. It 
must be accepted that even if this is the case, ‘Edgar accelerated and ‘exacerbated 
his condition by drink. 

Edgar’s troubles arose with his adoption by a wealthy ners John Allan 
(hence Poe’s middle name). At first all went well: Allan’s firm flourished so that 
he decided to trade in England. That was the beginning of the undoing. The 
venture foundered and Allan was hard put to maintain the family, all of whom, 
Poe included, disliked the cold, damp atmosphere in England. Nevertheless, he 
does, for a time, seem to have tried to keep young Edgar at a private school and 
do right by him. Edgar did not respond to the curtailing of his finances and 
seems to have been kept extremely short of money. Perhaps Allan would have 
. been better advised never to have sent him to college rather than to keep him so 
desperately short of money. Bitter correspondence is shown by Mr. Sinclair to 
have passed, with Allan always having the whip hand. In addition, Poe, who 
desperately lacked a mother figure, entered into a series of liaisons, all of which 
lacked the approval of the girl’s family. This was a pattern to be followed 
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throughout his life, culminating with his marriage to the 13-year-old Virginia 
Clemm. 

By this time, he was being published with some success, but drink and/or 
diabetes -had him firmly by the throat. There were periods of relative comfort, 
but Pos always seems to have renaged on those who were trying to help him. 
The book ends with his somewhat mysterious death in Baltimore and his sub- 
sequent vilification by his literary executor, Rufus W. Griswold. 

All Mr. Sinelair’s assertions are well documented and cross-referenced. Some 
of the more outlandish allegations against poor Poe are refuted and those which 
cannot be explained away are looked at sympathetically. All in all it is a 


thoroughly well woruwnig examination of a master of American literature. 
JAMES MORTON 


MUSICAL TRIVIA 
Boulez—Composer, Conductor, Enigma. Joan Peyser. Cassell. £7.50. 


- There can be little question that Pierre Boulez is one of the most formidable 
and intriguing figures upon the contemporary musical scene. Now in his early 
fifties, he has in recent years worked rather more energetically as a conductor 
than a composer, and there have been relatively few new works.‘ Earlier 
compositions such as Le Marteau sans Maitre, Pli selon pli and e. e. cummings 
ist der dichter are still, however, very much focal points of contemporary music, 
and Boulez himself has recently worked as principal conductor of both the 
BBC Symphony Orchestra and. the New York Philharmonic with remarkable 
success in the broadening of their repertories and thus the experience of their 
audiences, as well as directing a brightly analytical light upon the standard 
classics. Boulez has also conducted the centenary production of Wagner’s 
Ring Cycle during the past two seasons at Bayreuth, where his coldly clinical 
approach to the music has aroused as much critical controversy as the young 
Frenchman, Patrice. Chereau’s ‘novel’ handling of the production. Boulez is 
thus clearly an interesting subject for the biographer, and were he prepared 
to discuss his views on his own music and that of his contemporaries, as well 
as of the composers of the Second Viennese School, such a study would 
undoubtedly make for stimulating as well as valuable reading. Likewise it 
would give a most helpful insight into the way a ‘modern’ composer. approaches 
‘classical’ music were Boulez to discuss in any depth his views on the standard 
repertory from Beethoven to Wagner and Debussy. Thus a book while he is 
still alive, indeed in his prime, could theoretically be entirely justified. 

Sadly, however, Ms Peyser’s work cannot be, for not only-is it trivial and 
irritating, but smacks not of a serious concern for music and musicians so 
much as of the lip-licking curiosity of the gossip column. On page 7 the author 
announces “We (she and Boulez) lunched together frequently. At the end of a 
few months I saw how little solid material I had and decided to write a 
different kind of book, one that would have its roots in Erik Erikson’s concept 
of psychobiography. I hoped to explain how this formidable talent and extra- 
ordinary intellect grew to be the man and the cultural force he became.’ She 
admits in the next paragraph that this project proved ‘fraught with frustration’, 
and instead she treats the reader to a series of detailed observations of the 
trivia of Boulez’s life. On page 15 we are told that Boulez does not dance, has 
never been seen to tap his foot, and does not own a record player, and on-the 
following page we are informed that his valet, Hans Messner, has caused ‘several 
mother figures surrounding Boulez . . . to express dissatisfaction because he 
buys frozen shrimp at the. A & P and wears dungarees and sleeveless sweaters 
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on the job.’ We ate then solemnly informed that when Boulez wears glasses. to 
conduct ‘he whips them off before turning to take 2 bow. He looked into the 
matter of a hair transplant but ruled it out when someone told him it had to! 
be repeated every year’, and that there are ‘several elderly ladies who follow 
him assiduously like groupies. ... the most prominent of these is a wealthy 
Swiss woman in her seventies who sent him her photograph in a bikini and has 
seriously proposed marriage.’ -> ; : 

Were it to be thought that these examples, springing from the intròductory 
chapter, were unrepresentative of the book as a whole, one has only to turn to 
pages 177-178 to read avery detailed description: of the Bauhaus interior 
decorations of Boulez’s house in Baden Baden and his drinking habits therein, 
to page 181 to discover that the author met him after an engagement when he 
was ‘dressed with the same attention to unusual combinations of colour that 
characterises. his musical work—a dark blue shirt under a brown tweed jacket 
with a subtly hued plaid tie’, and on page 239 that Boulez has a penchant for 
‘puns in dubious taste. En route we are informed that ‘in 1946 Boulez engaged 
in a brief, passionate sexual affair, the only one of his life so far as I know. It 
was a love-hate relationship so intense and tormented that he has said it could 
not possibly have gone on. The ‘two joined in a double-suicide pact; Boulez 
will say nothing more about the affair, not even whether the other person went 
_through with the fatal ‘act.’ The author does not, however, forbear to speculate 
at various points in the book as to whether her subject has been involved in any 
other liaisons, and does observe that he sleeps in a particularly narrow bed. 

_ Amidst all this plethora of trivial and tasteless detail there are disclosed the 
bare outlines of Boulez’s career, but again with a peculiarly obsessive interest 
in disputes with colleagues and orchestras and their managements. It would be © 
interesting and instructive to know more of Boulez’s relations with contempor- 
aries such as Messiaen, Cage and Stockhausen, which are here reduced to the 
level of personal vendettas, and a great deal more- about his work with the 
New York Philharmonic rather than just the succession of contretemps with 
its president, Carlos Moseley, who appears to be a friend and confidant: of the 
author and is well informed on itineraries, menus and hotels. A book on Boulez’s 
contribution to our musical life would unquestionably be welcome; this 

‘superficial collection of anecdotes and speculation is not such a book. 

| o ai i a pa ag DAVID FINGLETON 


A SELECTION OF RECENT VERSE SEN 
Some Unease and Angels. Elaine Feinstein. Hutchinson. £2.95. 
Minefield. Judith Kazantzis. Sidgwick & Jackson. £1. 
Poems from Florida. David Vessey. Scrinium Press.. £2. 
Selected Poems. Osip Mandelstam. Penguin Books. 25p. 
The Witness. Miklos Radnoti. Tern Press. 75p. . l 
Salt and Bitter and Good. Cora Kaplan {Ed.). Paddington Press, £3.50. | 
Directions in Italian Poetry. Michael Edwards, Guiliano Dego, Margaret 
Straus (Eds.). Aquila. £1.50. | woe. F 
Poetry South East 2. Laurence Lerner (Ed.). South East Arts Association. 75p. 
An Anthology of the Wye Valley. Stephen Lewis Ingham Pettit. Forest of Dean 
Newspapers. 75p. : 0 


Elaine Feinstein is best knowi for her graphic translations from: Marina 
Tsvetayana and her ‘Selected Poems’ entitled Some Unease and Angels contains 
three versions from this great woman poet as’ Well as four other pieces’ by 
distinguished compatriots. Miss Feinstein’s own poems are mostly explorations 
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of femininity: what it means to be a mother, a wife, a daughter ; as well as the 
pull between the biological and imaginative creative urges. In Calliope in the 
Labour Ward, the Muse is described as 
she who has no love for women 
married and housekeeping 
She writes vividly of family relations, speaking in Annie of an old aunt who 
was matron of a hospital up north: 
' You 

talked with a cigarette 

smoking your nose 

a spinster underneath 

your clothes fastidious 

lilac knickers lace 

over your corset a 

bosom like a bolster. 

Back from Sark 

you were as 

clean asa 

seabird in your 

lonely virtue. 
There are very few outward appurtenances of form (rhyme or regular rhythm) 
in Miss Feinstein’s verse ; but the body of it has an impressive starkness of ths 
silhouetted fact. 

The gentleness of acquiescence is not the most noticeable trait of women 
poets today ; and Judith Kazantzis explodes like a bomb in her small collection, 
Minefield. One way and another, we all have volcanoes within us: some erupt 
destructively, while with others the outpouring is constructive, as in her poem 
Breechild: 

this child was a breech 

riding like a hell-hound between my thighs 

he cracked a particular little whip in the marrow of my bone 

causing a flurry of agitated sighs. 
‘Sighs’ in Miss Kazantzis’s vocabulary is a mild and rare word indeed. I would 
describe the greater part of her style as exclamatory imagism. Myself, I prefer 
it when a touch of humour (wry and mordant) makes its appearance, as in her 
three Pink Woman Poems. 

How mild, how cool, how almost innocuous David Vessey’ s Poems jrom 
Florida appear beside the latter verbal hysterics. There are attractive trans- 
lations from Rimbaud and Catallus; irony which adds an urbane comment on 
Eros (Love in London Restaurants), and a delightful alphabet on cats which 
suggests Possum in quatrains: 

The late FUFF-FUFF was a Cambridge scholar; 
he lived in state at Peterhouse. 

And sometimes he went out to collect, 
proctor-like, an undergraduate mouse. 


PROPERTIUS was also a learned moggy, . 
but he wasn’t elected a don. 
He was too assiduous, too agog, 

in his visits to the girls at Girton. 

Selected Poems of Ossip Mandelstan, translated by Clarence Brown and 
W. S. Merwin, is a notable addition to the Penguin Modern European Poets 
series. Mr. Brown’s introduction is an abiding proof of how Communism has 
always appreciated its most distinguished atithors—by persecution, exile, 
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imprisonment and death. Here is a poem Mandestan wrote three years before 
his end in 1938. It is a fitting answer and protest on behalf of the independent 
human spirit: 

You took away all the oceans and all the room. 

You gave me my shoe-size in earth with bars around it 

Where did it get you? Nowhere. 

You left me my lips, and they shape words, even.in silence. 

Miklós Radnóti (1909-1944) was a Jewish Hungarian poet who also fell foul 
of totalitarianism—this time of the Nazi variety. Thomas Orszag-Land’s trans- 
lation of his selected poems entitled The Witness is attractively decorated with 
woodcuts by Nicholas Parry, and renders into mostly regular English verse the 
lyrical work of his countryman—another of the martyrs of song: 

~ Jama poet, but I'd be rejected 
even, my friends, if I should mumble mute— 
no matter, for a dozen cheerful devils 
will sing in my plate with a flute. 

Salt and Bitter and Good has pride of place among the anikologe mentioned 
here. Edited by Cora Kaplan, with original portraits by Lisa Myer Baskin, it 
brings together a selection from twenty-four English and American women 
poets over the last three centuries, ranging from Anne Bradstreet to Sylvia 
Plath. Each poet | is introduced by the editor; and there are a number of 
rewarding surprises among those chosen: Charlotte Smith, Philis Wheatley, 
Mathilde Blind and Emma Lazarus proving possibly new names to most 
readers. One word of warning is Hevea: this most attractive, engaging 
volume measures 8 in. x 104 in. 

Directions in Italian Poetry, edited by Michael Edwards, Guiliano Dego and 
Margaret Straus, constitutes the sixth issue of the magazine Prospice. It 
contains the work of thirty-four poets in translation, the first being born in 
1899, the last in 1939. There are also notes and illustrations. 

Poetry South East 2, edited and introduced by Laurence Lerner, also includes 
thirty-four poets, Peter Redgrove, Vernon Scannel, John Fuller and Leslie 
Norris featuring among. the stars. 

An Anthology of the Wye Valley, edited by Stephen Lewis Ingham Pettit, 
presents that lovely. region as seen through the eyes of poets and writers of 
today and long ago. This little book, with a foreword by Leonard Clark, is full 
of charming literary finds and will be prized by enthusiasts for that. magical 
border SO ateyaaee: ; 

: ' DEREK STANFORD 
ARCTIC ORDEAL 


The Snow Walker. Farley Mowat. Heinemann. £4.90. 


Routine life can apparently be as perilous an ordeal as high adventure 
elsewhere, Farley Mowat, who has shown his mastery of Far North narrative 
in People of the Deer, A Whale for the Killing and other books, relates many 
grim dramas of Eskimo and animal life in this one. 

In the bleak wastes of the Sea People an Eskimo hunter came across a 
buried snowhouse in a gully that had been ‘a shelter for men . . . only now it 
was a tomb for the dead’, with many bones lying about. And on the sleeping 
ledge inside he found, under muskox hides, a girl whose eyes alone seemed to be 
alive. He slit the flesh of his left arm, let the blood flow into a bowl, fed her 
on it for a day and a night, held her close to restore warmth, and thus saved 
her life. When her parents and brother had perished she had survived by 
gnawing the bones of the dead. Since ‘pity breeds passion in men’, her rescuer 
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fell in love with her, married her, and she brought him the happiest days of 
his life. 

On this and kindred stories there is, of course, no check, but the telling is 
convincing enough to warrant suspension of disbelief. No reservation of the 
kind ‘seems necessary with the story of a French priest’s lay brother, André 
Maloche, whom Mowat met as manager of Caribou fur-trading post. Maloche, 
he records, set out aloné with a nine-dog team across the tundra plains to 
locate an Eskimo tribe in a northern region no one else had visited. His 
hardships en route were dire. He lost his way, had to build himself a log hut 
for refuge against blizzards, feed on foxmeat Waen his provisions ran out, then 
kill his dogs and live on their meat. ` 

‘Every day,’ he recalled, ‘I was sure I would and Some sign of the Esquimaux, 
but always those big white plains stayed empty except for a few hares and 
white owls and the tracks of a wolf or a fox.” When he had given up hope and 
was facing death, three hunters from the tribe stumbled on him and took him 
to their settlement. They even found him a wife, Nuljalik, who bore him a son. 
He lost her, he believed, because he broke 2 taboo not to go hunting caribou for 
twelve days after recovering from an illness: one of the many superstitions of 
Eskimo life. 

To read this book is to know and feel the blast of blizzards, the desolation of 
snow wastes, the hazards of bear, wolf, walrus, caribou and muskox hunting, 
the threat of famine and slow death, the conflicts of Eskimo and Indian in the 
Barren Lands, creatures of the wilds on the prowl for prey to stave off hunger. 
Mowat's style is simple, direct, epic, at times lyrical when he writes: ‘Time 
passed under the dogs’ feet until the explosion of spring overwhelmed the 
tundra. The snows melted and the rivers awoke and thundered seaward. Flights 
of ravens hung like eddies of burned leaves in a white and glaring sky, and on 
the thawing ponds the first ducks mingled with raucous flocks of gulls.” The 
writing induces us to take his testimony on trust, though it lacks proof. 


. TREVOR ALLEN 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


The. Cambridge Encyclopaedia of 
Astronomy (Jonathan Cape. £15.00). 
This superb publication is largely the 
product of the work of astronomers 
at the Cambridge Institute of Astron- 
- omy, England, under the Editorship- 
in-Chief of Dr. Simon Mitton, the 
Secretary of the Institute. The object 
of the work is to provide the interest- 
ed layman with ‘an authoritative work 
which is up to date. In his Foreword, 
Sir Martin Ryle reminds the reader 
that the increase in knowledge in the 
last thirty years due to the extension 
of observation beyond the optical 
range has revolutionised the science, 
of no less significance than the inven- 
tion of the telescope in the seven- 


teenth century. This new knowledge 
itself poses problems and fresh fron- 
tiers to cross. The volume provides 
quite properly information so far as 
possible without going into the depths 
of astro-physics. Nonetheless, it is 
inevitably technical. As Sir Martin 
Rylé points out, the authors have 
taken ‘the difficult middle path be- 
tween a too-simple popularisation and 
a textbook’. The Editor has inevitably 
discarded alphabetical listing in 
favour of a series of ‘cohesive 
themes’, with a detailed index. The 
texts are supported and explained by 
a large number of excellent photo- 
graphs, some in colour, together with 
many diagrams. The chapters are 


12 


written anonymously but: the contrib- 


uting authors are named with their 
special fields of knowledge and re- 
search. In addition to: Dr. Mitton 
(extra- -galactic - astronomy), they in- 
clude from the Cambridge - Institute 
Dr. Andrew Fabian (Space. astron- 
omy and. stellar, evolution), , Dr. Vin- 
cent Icke (Extragalactic astronomy), 
Dr. Bernard, Jones. (Cosmolog sy), Dr. 


Janet Jones (Physics), Dr. Craig 
. Mackay (Observational and extra- 
galactic .astronomy), Dr. Jacque-. 


line _ Mitton (Observational. astron- 
omy), Dr..James Pringle (T heoretical 
Astronomy), Dr. 
(Cosmology) and Dr. John Whelan 
(Stellar evolution). In addition, there 
are Katherine Madore ' (History ` of 
Astronomy), formerly of: the Univer- 


. sity of Toronto, Dr. Peter -Owen (The 
Solar System), of the Royal ‘Military - 


College of Science, Professor “John 
R. Percy (Variable stars) of. ' David 
i Dunlap Observatory, Toronto, Pat- 
ricia Stewart (Computer | programmer 
for the’ star atlas) and Dr. 


Observatory, Cambridge. It is‘a great 
and remarkable co-operative achieve- 
ment which must be very widely 
appreciated. 


Churches and Churchgoers, . 
terns of Church Growth in the British 
Isles Since 1700 (Clarendon Press: 
Oxford University Press. £12.50). This 
first study to be based on a compre- 
hensive survey of the quantifiable 
aspects of church life in the ‘British 
Isles as a whole’ has been prepared by 
Robert Currie, Alan Gilbert and Lee 
Horsley and arising from their work, 
a ‘Statistical Survey of Religion. in 
Britain and Ireland since 1700’ sup- 
ported by a grant from the Social 
Science ‘Research Council. The diffi- 
culty of obtaining accurate and re- 
liable material is fully recognised by 
the authors who ‘rely very largely on 
membership data drawn from Church 


Adrian. Webster l 


Gareth | 
Wynn-Williams (interstellar medium), i 
from the Mullard Radio. Astronomy , 


_hand, 


Pat- 
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‘records’.: Their object is twofold. First 


they bring -together a great mass of 


numerical - information. on many 
aspects of church affairs from the 
Start of the eighteenth century. 


test a theory of growth of churches 


` among all denominations, grouped in 
progressive, , marginal, - 


four phases: 
recessive and residual. It is a task 


which is unlikely to produce.any very ` 


satisfying results. Apart from the 
availability and weight of statistics 
which the’ authors recognise as diffi- 
culties in themselves, there are the 
external factors which - must be 
variable and no not themselves neces- 


sarily form-any definable or fore- 


seeable pattern. The future is more 


- difficult to assess than the past. “The 
- Church’s fundamental problem during 


recent generations has been to demon- 
Strate the utility of church. member- 


ship ; ; and the spread. of secular atti- 


tudes and assumptions -has made this 
problem: ever less. soluble.’ Disbelief 
in the supernatural, now so wide- 
spread in. Western society, clearly 


. makes the - “atility’-of the church, in 


religious terms, of no value to the 
agnostic or atheist. 
it would be quite wrong to 
assume that this fashion of unbelief 
is necessarily permanent. The same 
growth pattern may well apply to ut 
as well, if it exists at all, This is 
clearly a' most ‘important study and 


‘the enormous amount of material 


assembled will. be of ‘great help to 


‘students and others in religious and 


related fields. 


Marcel Proust (Penguin, 2 volumes, 
each £2.50). George D. Painter’s life 
of Proust was published in two vol- 
umes, the first, The Early Years, in 
1959 and the second, The Later 
Years,. in 1965. This biography. is 
highly regarded and its republication 
in two voluines (paperback, . oa 
cased) in the ‘Peregrine series. 
welcome. a 
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THE DEATH OF POVERTY 


by Brian W. Walker 


VERY profession has to contend with its own mythology. Sometimes 

an asset, More often a liability. The ‘poor countries’ and ‘the starving 

millions’ fall into both categories for people who work in development 
agencies like Oxfam, Clearly it is of value that people are aware that some 
countries are economically richer than others. It is equally helpful that 
many people are aware that as much as half of the human family hasn’t 
enough to eat. But on the whole, both concepts are sadly inadequate if they 
are meant to represent a serious analysis of the underlying realities. 


First, poverty is not restricted to poor countries with a per capita income 


of less than $200. Poverty manifests itself in rich and poor countries alike.. 


It is a social phenomenon which strikes people rather than countries. The 
United States Bureau of Census in 1972, for example, commented. that ‘at 
least 10-12 million Americans are starving or sick because they have too 
little to spend on food’, Had our own country no welfare state, upwards of 
14 million Britishers—our unemployed—could be starving today. As it is, 
sociologists calculate that a ‘submerged tenth’ slips through the welfare net 
and is to be found in dire circumstances, including starvation, leading to 
premature death. So, first and foremost, development has to be about 
people, not countries or GNP, but ‘people’. 


And it is the concept which also gives the lie to the notion of ‘the starving 
millions’, if by that cliché one wishes to identify hunger, or starvation, as the 
number one enemy for millions of our fellow men. Hunger is a symptom, not 
a cause. The cause is poverty. Poverty is the enemy, not starvation. There 


is enough food in the world to feed not only the world’s present, exploding ' 


population, but at least four times that population, Indeed Russian represen- 
tatives at the 1974 Rome Food Conference argued that present food pro- 
duction /farming methods, if applied equitably, and scientifically, would 
sustain a world population 10-12 times our present numbers, 


In my experience one ‘cannot speak in this country. on the themes of 
poverty or hunger without immediately being challenged by the ‘population 
explosion’. ‘What is: Oxfam doing to control the birth rate in Asia and 
Africa’, I am frequently asked—almost as though we are directly respons- 
ible for the ‘teeming millions’! But this concept, too, is part of the myth- 
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ology. There is no evidence that population density correlates significantly 
with the availability of food. Starvation exists in Bolivia with five inhabi- 
tants per square kilometre and in India with 172—but not in the UK with 
229 people per square kilometre nor in Holland with 326. It has been 
shown in Taiwan where the birth rate was brought down from 41 to 26 per 
thousand and in Korea (45 down to 30) that the most effective way to 
reduce the birth rate lies not in the widespread distribution of the pill or 
the condom, but in giving people {their own land or the opportunity to 
improve their own income in other enterprises. This evidence, of course, is 
entirely consistent with our own national experience, and that of all the 
‘developed’ countries; it was only when the 18th century agricultural and 
industrial revolutions eventually gave rise to increased affluence across the 
populace generally that population growth rates began to decline, _ 


Hence ‘hunger’ and ‘population’ both lead us back to the underlying 
challenge of ‘poverty’. Poverty is the scourge of human development. If 
we can do something about poverty, then hunger and the population 
explosion will fall into place. 


This is not to underestimate recurring food « crises, nor the challenge of 
zooming birth rates, Although as I write the world is again in surplus, with 
the USA alone having wheat surpluses of 55-60 million tons, we have been 
teetering on the brink of a catastrophic food crisis for much of the past 
decade. We consumed more cereals than we produced every -year, except 
two between 1968 and 1976. Our cornucopia of abundant supermarkets, 
food stores, village grocers shops, hotels: and restaurants, together with 
our private larders/freezers, belie the reality that between-1970 and 1975 
we were living off.a reserve of only four weeks supply. World reserves in 
1974/75 fell to the USA’s legal minimum of 28 days supply. For eighteen 
months, only 28 days separated each one of us from the ‘starving millions’. 
‘What a thin line divided the well fed from the starving! A sequence of. 
three or four successive bad harvests in the USA, widespread political or 
industrial action over the distribution systems around the globe, and the 
‘UK, despite the Common Market, would find itself -one of the most 
vulnerable of nations—for we are the highest gross tonnage importers of 
food in the world! Despite having a relatively small population when com- 
pared. with the USA, Russia, China, India, Indonesia, we continue to have 
to import more food than any other nation, Of all countries, perhaps more 
than any other, we should be hypersensitive to the slender reserves of food 
- available to us and our children. We are feeding only half our people from 
our native soil. I find it hard to believe that if grain reserves dwindled to 
zero, either the EEC member states would share their surplus food with us, 
or our farmers would be able to produce, fast enough, extra food to sus- 
tain our people. Either half our people would have to grapple with 
famine, or we would -buy, for a limited time, food from the. Third World 
but at the direct expense of people struggling to live there. Sadly most 
Third World governments are more anxious to earn foreign currency than 
they are to foster small scale food production for their own hungry people. 
Of the two alternatives we would face I am not sure which is the worse, 
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Similarly, we do face an appalling problem with the escalating world 
population, at. least, in the short term. The Club of Rome predicted in 1975 
that we had only one decade in which to resolve this short-term crisis. By 
then sufficient baby girls already will have been born to ensure a crisis 
of Malthusian proportions in the 1990s. One-fifth of the time allowed has 
sped by and little real progress has been made. Even if ‘gloom and doom’ 
prognostications never turn out to be quite as bad as the sociometricians 
predict, there is no question that the majority of people reading this article 
will be part of a massive world crisis before they die. It is safe also to argue, 
that in most countries women will bear the brunt of that crisis, rather than 
men. Women’s liberation notwithstanding, in most countries men eat, 
literally, before the women. Although women do most of the work around 
the world, it is the strong, status conscious male, who eats first. He takes 
the choicest food before the male children and then finally, if anything is left, 
the women may eat. Often nothing is left. 


Notwithstanding these two caveats, poverty, rather than hunger or birth 
rate, remains the key issue confronting mankind. And despite all our 
endeavours, the gap between rich and poor people is accelerating. Most 
members of the human family can look forward for the rest of their lives 
to an income growth rate of only 200 pence per annum. In 1975 the income 
per capita for the poorest nations. was $150 per annum. Projected over the 
next decade it will rise to only $180 per annum. But for the rich nations the 
figures read $5,500 rising to $8,100 p.a. : 


This is not the only gap which continues to widen. Robert McNamara, 
President of the World Bank, may hope that ‘once the people of the United 
States understand that they, with 6%, of the world’s population, consume 
about 35%, of the world’s total resources, and yet in terms of economic 
assistance, as a percentage of GNP, rank 14th amongst the 16 developed 
nations ... (they will not) turn away in cynicism and indifference’ from the 
poor. But the poor and their governments continue to be the greater con- 
tributors to the struggle against poverty. They contribute 80 pence in every 
pound of aid spent in the fight against poverty; the rich contribute only 20 
pence in every pound. And the gap is widening each year. Mr. NcNamara’s 
own government’s contribution to aid declined from 0.54% to 0,22%, of 
GNP between 1960 and 1974, Britain’s contribution has fallen from 0.56% 
to 0.33°%. And even if we were measuring up to the UN’s 0.70% of GNP, 
which is the modest target agreed by the developed nations, the greatest 
benefits from official aid would continue to flow towards the rich and power- 
ful ‘donors’ and away from the poor and weak ‘recipients’. Estimates vary, 
but every pound spent overseas in aid by our own government is worth 
£3 - £4 in trade and ‘invisible earnings’ to ourselves! Across the rich coun- 
tries as a whole the return is nearer £7 for every £1 spent. And whilst we 
are all suffering from inflation, stimulated in part by petro-dollars, perhaps 
it is worth emphasising that OPEC aid to the poor is some ten times higher 
than our own, or that of Western Europe, or the USA. This is standing 
morality, and especially Christian morality, on its head. 


The technology gap is also widening at an alarming rate. Indeed some tech- 
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nologists claim that the gap is now so wide, and is increasing at such a 
sophisticated speed, that it will never be bridged. The rate of new scientific 
discoveries and their application in technology especially by the USA and 
Japan places those countries and possibly Western Germany in a league 
by themselves. Britain and the rest of Europe trail well behind, but the whole 
of the Third World are simply not in the same race and never will be, 
Whether they wish to be, or ought to try to be, is another question. The 
fact remains, however, that vast and ever increasing inequities ultimately 
will create a destructive dynamic as Ethiopia is now discovering and as 
Angola and Mozambique already have discoveréd, 


The plight of the poor, despite the gaps to which I have referred, remains 
the prime target. And here it is. helpful to distinguish between ‘absolute’ 
and ‘relative’ poverty. To some academics (our own Professor Townsend, 
for instance), this is a false distinction, but on the whole hungry people 
prefer to live than to die, and that seems to be the legitimate distinction 
to make between absolute and relative poverty. Indeed this is the over- 
whelming impression left with those of us privileged to. work with the poor 
and starving-—their capacity to survive. Half the human family manages to 
survive in conditions which would kill most readers of this article inside . 
eight weeks. Fundamentally man is a survivor—but at what a cost to his 
innate potential. People may survive, but their “‘humanness’ is thwarted, 
their creativity is nullified, their hopes and aspirations become non-existent. 
Survival by the hour drains a man or a woman of much of their essential 
humanity. Research amongst Adivasi tribals in the Indian State of Orissa, 
who are amongst the poorest people in the world, shows how evolution is 
beginning to come to man’s aid with genetic changes to the physiology 
of the Adivasi tribal. But do we want man, born ‘a little lower than the 
angels’ to adapt to poverty and all that that would entail, even as a survival 
response? I think not. l 


So, if we define ‘absolute poverty’ ‘as poverty at a level which leads _ 
inevitably to death, then two comments can be made. First, such a proposi- 
tion is so nihilistic as to be unacceptable to the human species—one cannot 
reconcile the music of Beethoven or Mozart, the poetry of Shakespeare or 
Wordsworth, the painting of Turner or van Gogh, with human conditions 
so inevitably degrading as to issue only in death and the stench of death. 
Secondly, it is entirely within our capacity to banish absolute poverty from 
man’s experience, Technically it is easier to abolish absolute poverty from 
the face of the earth than it was to project two astronauts onto the face of 
the moon; and some would consider more worthwhile, too. Various elements 


would play their part in the abolition of absolute poverty, but the catalyst ` ` 


is ‘political will’. Without the’ catalyst there can be no change, Until the. 
rich world generates the political will.to share the resources of the world 
equitably and to allocate its massive armoury of skills and technologies in 
favour of the plight of the poor—at home as well as overseas-—then - all 
schemes, be they people orientated Oxfam projects or high technology . 
World Bank projects, will not stimulate sufficient change at the level of 
‘causes’, so as to give rise to long standing, irreversible_progress. 
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Not only is there little evidence of such political will amongst the rich 
nations, there is ample evidence of the reverse. -President Nixon’s Minister 
of Agriculture Earl Butz, who also served President Ford, was under no 
illusion that food is the ultimate weapon, beside which nuclear weapons are 
little more than bows and arrows. ‘Food is a weapon’, Mr. Butz said, ‘It is 
now one of the principal tools in our negotiating kit’. No doubt he took 
heart from the CIA report published in 1974 which said that food shortages 
‘could give the USA a measure of power it had never had before; possibly 
an economic and political dominance greater than that of the immediate 
post-World War II years’. That report went on, “Washington would acquire 
virtual life and death power over the fate of the multitudes of the needy 
... not only the poor, less developed countries, but also the major powers 
would be at least partially dependent on food imports from the United 
States’. That puts us firmly in our place along with the ‘starving millions’. 


Perhaps the two most important elements in any real attack on absolute 
poverty are land reform and real purchasing power for the dispossessed. 
The former is the most formidable obstacle in the way of real change, If 
the poor are to become self reliant, stand on their own feet and realise their 
own potential, that is, become fully human, then those who live in the 
countryside must possess their own land, till their own soil, produce water 
from their own wells, distribute it along their own irrigation channels, and 
see the product of their own labours flowing to their own commonweal 
and not into feudal taxes, a moneylender’s purse or a powerful landlord’s 
bank account. Poverty arises from unjust social systems, from injustice and 
inequity—not from natural disasters, innate laziness or congenital ignorance. 
Indeed the hallmark of the poor, and I have encountered it across three 
continents, is thrift, uncomplaining hard work and unbelievable generosity. 
What little you have, you share. 


Despite a limited number of experimental schemes, new credit systems 
which penetrate well below the levels traditionally reached by banks or even 
credit unions, have still‘to be devised in the Third World. Bangladesh is 
one of the world’s poorest countries—but three years ago when hunger 
was at its worst many storage facilities were full of grain—the poor had 
nothing with which to buy it. The French historian Ganzin, writing about 
famine in France during the Middle Ages, observes ‘the great French 
famines and food shortages of the Middle Ages occurred during periods 
when foodstuffs were not lacking; they were indeed produced in great 
quantities and exported. The social system and structure were largely 
responsible for these deficiencies’. Lack of purchasing power is no new 
phenomenon. Credit which enables people not only to buy food, but more 
importantly to own their own plots of land and the small implements or 
hand tools with which to cultivate it, together with credit to village/town 
craftsmen with which to establish small scale labour intensive ‘businesses’, 
could not only begin to stabilise rural populations at something above sub- 
sistence level, but, thereby, slow down, or even halt, the drift to the cities. 
Real credit amongst the wretched of the earth if allied to genuine land 
reform could release a dynamic which would banish absolute poverty from 
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man’s experience and inch us well de the road of abolishing relative 
poverty. Neither will be manifested without the political will to ‘move 
mountains’ —and it is my belief that that political will will never be forth- 
coming from the rich and the powerful without some kind of moral or 
ethical imperative triggering it off. 


This is where Britain and the Commonwealth add play the leading role. 
Whilst welcoming President Carter’s emphasis on ethical politics, we do not 
need to wait for him, or for America, to pioneer the way. Britain and the 
Commonwealth have the power, the experience and the moral fibre to 
demonstrate effectively and conclusively that absolute poverty is a scourge 
and a scandal; tbat it can be abolished, During the next 18 months we shall 
have a general election in this country..Our understandable fixation with 
our own economic well being will dominate the hustings, with each of the 
three main parties vying with one another for the last word and the most 
extreme promises. What a salutary experience if all three would join to 
declare war on absolute poverty, pledging themselves to rid Britain of it 
and to lead the Commonwealth during this post-Jubilee Year in a sustained 
and committed attack on world poverty. A dream? We have the wealth, 
the knowledge and the power, All we need is the political will. 


[Brian W. Walker is Director-General of Oxfam.] 
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RACE RELATIONS IN BRITAIN: en SCENE AND 
THE PROSPECT 


by David Lane 


RITAIN has always been a mixed society, but it is only since the war 

that a sizeable proportion of the population has been black; this now 

totals nearly 2 million, of whom more than 40 per cent (two out of 
five) are British born. The main flows of immigration were of West Indians 
in the 1950s and of Asians during the 1960s. But thousands of West Indians 
and Asians had come to Britain earlier, joining the British armed forces 
and helping in the war effort. 


Both ethnic groups have made a considerable tüpad on the host com- 
munity, but they arrived in Britain with rather different expectations. 


West Indians felt themselves to be very close to Britain; they spoke 
English; were Christians, and often devout ones; had received English 
schooling and learned English history and played cricket. They expected to 
be received as friends, and the shock of encountering prejudice—from ‘no . 
blacks’ notices at estate agents to being refused drinks in bars—was greater 
because of being unexpected. 

Asians came to Britain as strangers. Many wore turbans and saris; they 
ate curry; spoke Gujarati, Hindi, Punjabi, Urdu or Bengali; worshipped in 
mosques and temples. They tended to cluster together in communities, ‘to 
be with friends from back home.and receive i from ne own Soe 
group. i 
Britain has renee had a tradition of taking Dienn Flemings. Jews, 
Huguenots have all settled here. The first black people who arrived (mainly 
as slaves) in Britain three centuries ago settled iater as free blacks in the 
‘dock areas of Cardiff, Liverpool snd Bristol as well as in the untouchable 
warrens and alleyways of poor London on the riverside in Wapping and 
among the ‘blackbirds’ of St. Giles. 


-Isolated in pockets in an alien v-hite city, the slaves, from a multitude of 
tribal backgrounds, found unity and collective self-help in the one factor 
which distinguished them above all from society at large: their colour. 

Even when they involved themselves in «he institutions of the white man 
they tended to adapt them to their own needs and traditions. Thus a black 
baptism, itself popularly but mistakenly believed to confer automatic free- 
‘dom on any slave, became a special occasion. Celebrations and festivities 
were often exclusively black, affording an opportunity in the security of a 
tavern for the blacks to seal themselves off from society outside and to fall 
back on patterns of behaviour and expression which few Englishmen would 
have understood or appreciated. In general, black community life tended 
to be beyond the sight and hearing of curious white society. 


When the first postwar influx of immigrants came to Britain in the 1950s, 
they did the jobs no one else wanted, so were quite welcome. When they 
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arrived, it was natural that they should go where the work was. Indeed, 
Glasgow ‘Transport Authority sent representatives to the West Indies to 
attract workers to its undermanned bus fleet, and London had an agree- 
ment with the employment exchange in Barbados whereby the people there 
were encouraged to come to London to jobs in public transport, nursing 
and the catering industry. 


` By the end of the decade, however, tensions liad arisen, particularly in 
the inner London district of Notting Hill and in Nottingham in the East 
Midlands. Allegations were made of overcrowding, and the black com- 
munity was seen by the host community as having certain stereotyped 
characteristics and habits: they were alleged to be lazy, feckless, dirty and 
so on. Their children encountered difficulties in. being assimilated in the 
schools, and both they and the older generation found it more difficult than 
white people to get jobs. 

Asians and, to.a somewhat lesser orton West Indians experienced lan- 
guage and cultural difficulties. The generation gaps between the families 
were exacerbated by the parents ‘often speaking one language and the 
children another, making mutual understanding between them more diffi- 
- cult. Many families were divided for years, the parents coming to Britain to 
get established and then sending for their children later. This eventually 
caused some of the children to encounter additional problems in relating 
to their parents and to society as a whole. The problem of poverty. from 
which so many immigrants suffered, ` was made worse by the discrimination 
they encountered. 


To these problems society tried first one solution, then another. During 
the fifties and early sixties, people in various parts of the country were 
involved in vague-‘good neighbour’ do-gooding. Two voluntary bodies, the 
Commonwealth Immigrants Advisory Committee and the National:Com- 
‘mittee for Commonwealth Immigrants, were formed in 1962 and 1964 
respectively. In 1965 the first Race Relations Act was passed, setting up the 
Race Relations Board. The second Race Relations Act in 1968 enlarged 
the function of the Board and also set up the Community Relations Com- 
mission, which developed and expanded the network of voluntary commun- 
ity relations councils which had been coming. into pemg since the early 
sixties. There-are now 93 throughout Britain. 


The third Race Relations Act, passed in 1976, created ihe Commission 
for Racial Equality with stronger powers than the Board and the former 
Commission, both of which it replaced. The main duties of the CRE are 
to work for the elimination of racial discrimination, for the promotion of 
equality of opportunity, and for the promotion of good race relations. 

Side by side with the legislation safeguarding people already i in Britain, 
progressively stronger Immigration Acts were passed in 1962, 1968 and 
1971, providing for the control of immigration and establishing machinery 
for appeals. 

Although the CRE is now the only statutory body for race relations in 
Britain, many Government departments and other organisations have made 
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special provision in this area. For instance, the Home Office—the funding 
Government department for the CRE—has its own small race relations 
unit; the Department of Employment has advisory units and about 20 
specialist race relations officers working regionally; and the Department of 
Education and Science has set up an Educational. Disadvantage Unit to 
give special attention, among other things, to the needs and problems of 
ethnic minority children. One practical illustration of funding is the release 
of government finance through the Urban Programme (which can support, 
for example, self-help projects amongst young blacks of West Indian origin) 
and through section 11 of the Local Government Act 1966 (which can 
provide for extra staff to meet the special needs of immigrants). 


Politicians, who have made the three Race Relations Acts possible, have 
been taking an informed interest in race relations, both individually and 
- collectively as members of the House of Commons Select Committee on 
Race Relations and Immigration. While a Member of Parliament (before I 
resigned to become Chairman of the CRE) I visited the United States with 
colleagues in that Select Committee doing ‘fieldwork’ for its 1975 Report 
on ‘The Organisation of Race Relations Administration’. The US exper- 
ience is obviously relevant to us in Britain. We have been following the 
Bakke case with special interest, although the British legislation does not 
. -go.as far asthe American in allowing for ‘reversé discrimination’. 


All major political parties have declared a positive interest in race 
relations and expressed opposition to racialism. In the summer of 1976 the 
Labour Party started a campaign against racialism, along with the TUC. 
The Conservative Party, too, has an ethnic minority unit, and the Liberal 
Party has forged closer links with ethnic minorities. ‘Both the Conseivative 
and the Labour Parties took a firm stand against racialism and in favour 
of equal opportunity at their annual conferences in 1977: 


It has now become recognised that the ethnic minority vote is an influen- 
tial, sometimes decisive one, which the major parties cannot afford to 
ignore. This was underlined by a study of the former Community Relations 
Commission on the participation of ethnic minorities . in the 1974 Ceneral 
Election. , 


Nevertheless, it remains true that no party in mode times has had a 
black MP, although there were Indian MPs in the 1890s and 1920s. There 
have been many ethnic minority Parliamentary candidates, among them 
Dr. David Pitt, now Lord Pitt and a member of the House of Lords. Also 
in the Lords is Pratap Chitnis. There has, however, been more success at 
local Council level, where an increasing number of blacks are serving as 
Councillors for one or other of the main political parties, 

What is the job of the CRE and what is its composition? The task ahead 
of it is certainly arduous, but the CRE is better equipped to perform it than 
was either of the two prévious race relations bodies. 

The CRE, which came into operation on 13 June, 1977, has a full-time 
Chairman, three Deputy Chairmen (one full-time) and 11 other Commis- 
sioners. These 15 members are drawn from a variety of ethnic minority 
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and white groups and include industrialists, trade unionists, academics and 
community and social administrators. Its staff complement is 221 and its 
budget about £3.6 million for the current year. In addition to its London 
headquarters it has four regional offices in the conurbations of irae 
ham, Manchester, Leicester and Leeds. 


One of the CRE’s most significant new powers is its ‘strategic’ power of 
formal investigation. The Commission could choose, for instance, a factory, 
a school, or a local authority—and if it finds through the investigation that 
discrimination, whether deliberate or not, has been taking place, it can 
require and if necessary enforce a change of practice. 


Under the 1976 Act, individual victims of discrimination can conduct 
their own cases through industrial tribunals or county courts, but the CRE . 
has discretion to give them advice and assistance. Community relations 
councils and other local organisations are also now available to offer help 
to individual complainants. 


As well as co-ordinating the work of community relations councils, a 
function which it inherited from the Community Relations Commiission, 
the CRE has an active Liaison section. This keeps in contact with the 
hundreds of different ethnic minority organisations throughout the country, 
and gives them encouragement and support. The CRE can also give finan- 
cial assistance. to groups who are concerned with the promotion of equal 
opportunity. This may apply to a very wide range of groups—housing 
associations, language projects, black theatre, Asian youth clubs, ete. 
These many activities, combined with the wealth of projects being pursued 
by community relations councils, are a hopeful sign of the energy and 
enthusiasm which, more than anything, will help to promote equality of 
opportunity. 


In October, 1977 the Commission published a Strategy Statement oùt- 
lining its programme and priorities for the first year.: It made clear. that it 
intended to adopt a vigorous, firm approach and ‘would make full use of its 
powers to secure. the twin objectives of eliminating discrimination and 
promoting equal opportunity. 


In parallel with the use of its new ‘strategic’ sewer: the CRE will con- 
tinue its important advisory and promotional role, working as a catalyst of 
change in the private.and public sectors, and acting as a resource centre for 
help and advice on race relations. 


' The CRE is keeping a close watch on inflammatory speeches, siblicae 
tions, etc., and drawing them to the attention of the Attorney-General, who 
is responsible for prosecutions against anyone publishing material that is 
likely to stir up racial hatred. Summonses have recently been served on two 
men because of remarks alleged to have been made at a demonstration, and 
a numberof the National Front’s activities are being investigated. 


Positive work for better race relations is expanding, and the CRE wishes ~ 
to cooperate closely with organisations active in this field. The churches 
and the trade unions are. prominent. There are the Citizen’s Advice 
Bureaux, the National Council of Social Service, the National Council for 
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Civil Liberties, and many local tenants’ and housing associations. There are 

organisations like the Institute of Race Relations, the Runnymede Trust, 

the Joint Council for the Welfare of Immigrants, the Martin Luther King 

oo the Minority Rights Group, and the UK oan Advisory 
ervice 


Professional bodies, too, are taking race relations more seriously. In 
education, the National Association for Multi-Racial Education, as well as 
the National Union of Teachers and local groups of Teachers Against 
Racism, are concerned to promote the idea of a multi-racial society. The 
Institute of Public Relations recently organised a special seminar on race 
relations, and the Institute of Personnel Management has published a well 
researched book on race and the workplace. In addition, a growing list of 
companies have declared themselves equal opportunity employers. 


At grassroots level, there are job creation programmes, educational and 
cultural projects, and (perhaps most important of all) the black self-help 
programmes, all designed in some way to improve the prospects o; ethnic 
minorities in Britain. 


The CRE aims to mobilise this very wide range of allies from all sections 
of the community, from Government and local authorities down to com- 
munity groups and residents’ associations. The promotional force of the 
Commission will be used to persuade local authorities, employers, housing 
‘agencies, schools, and many other institutions to eliminate discrimination 
and to adopt equal opportunity policies. 


Alarming predictions have been made about the future of race ‘relations 
in Britain. I remain optimistic, given the new law, the new Commissior, and 
the large volume of support and activity in the community for the cause of 
racial justice. Improvement depends, however, on people in all areas of our 
national life showing real commitment to the creation of a racially just and 
harmonious society. 


The objective is equal opportunity in the widest sense—minority com- 
munities taking a progressively more prominent part in national life, 
majority attitudes adjusting to their presence, and the whole population 
reaping the benefits of a multi-racial society. 


[David Lane, formerly Conservative Member of Parliament for aan 
is Chairman of the Commission for paca) Equality. ] 
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THE HISTORIAN AND CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY 
by Gordon Connell-Smith | 


ONTEMPORARY society contains many more historians than have 

any of its predecessors: indeed, it may well be that there are more 

historians alive today than all those who have previously lived. Yet 
these are not good times for professional historians: those who practise 
history in our universities. It has become increasingly difficult for them to 
get scholarly work published; their discipline only too often these days is 
taken up as a ‘soft option’ by the growing numbers of less than well motiv- 
ated students whom they are called upon to teach; and they are certainly 
not as highly regarded by contemporary society as have been historians in 
previous g generations. Even more galling, while ‘real’ history. i is being written 
in an unfavourable environment, what might be called ‘pop’ history is 
flourishing. People are flocking in ever larger numbers to places of historic 
interest; historical plays and series on television are extremely popular; and ` 
-‘coffee table’ history—lavishly illustrated books with limited text to tax the 
brain of the reader—appears to be doing a roaring business. History may no 
longer be taken seriously as a guide to the present and the future: it is 
doing very nicely as popular entertainment and nostalgia. Responsibility 
for this situation lies to no smail extent with-the enn historian 
himself. Why is this so? 

The first point to note is that professional Riaoaans are not concemed 
as such with contemporary society: they are ‘practitioners of the past’. Nor, 
for most of them, does ‘the past’ include the recent past. Contemporary 
‘history is still in the process of acquiring respectability {the present writer, 
as far as he can ascertain, holds the only named Chair of Contemporary - 
‘History in Britain today). It is still often referred to as ‘so-called contempor- 
ary history’; in some cases this reference is to the study of the last. two 
hundred years! It is as if ‘contemporary’ (interpreted as relating to the 
present) is incompatible with ‘history’ (identified with ‘the past’); contem- 
porary history thus being a contradiction in terms. Sometimes contemporary 
history is dismissed as ‘mere journalism’: as if serious newspapers. were 
not far more valuable sources of information than a very great deal of the 

‘original’ material upon which much respectable history rests. 

Most professional historians, then, identify history with the past. But, 
more than that, they seek to study the past divorced, as far as possible, from 
the present. They deliberately turn their backs upon contemporary society, 
for the most dangerous pitfall which, above all, they want to avoid is that 
of interpreting the past in terms of the present. The past, they maintain, 
must be studied on its own terms and for its own sake; the historian must 
put aside the present in order to get ‘within’ the period of the past he is 
engaged upon analysing. In principle, this appears unimpeachable; in 
practice, it is impossible to achieve, and has led to some unfortunate con- 
sequences. 

The most obvious of these consequences has been the encouragement of 
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antiquarianism which, a worthwhile pursuit in itself, is not history. But the 
truth is that too many historians are interested in the past at the expense of 
a proper concern with the issues of contemporary society. This is demon- 
strated, for example, in their choice of subjects to study which have no 
immediate bearing upon their present interests and experience. There is an 
element of escapism here. Very many historians spend their professional 
lives in analysing the activities, recorded in documents, of past generations 
of men and women whose present counterparts hold not the slightest inter- 
est for them, The world of documents and the world of living people rarely 
are allowed to intrude upon each other. As the French philosopher, 
Descartes, observed long ago, ‘when one is too curious about things which 
were practised in past centuries, one is usually very ignorant about those 
which are practised in our own time’. But historians stressing the need to 
divorce the past from the present make a virtue of such ignorance. 


Of course, the distinction between past and present is an artificial one. 
The historian, like the rest of humanity, is standing upon the moving front- 
ier of time, and can concern himself only with things that have already 
happened. Yesterday is as much a part of the past as is a day a thousand 
years ago. Nor can the historian separate his study of the past from his 
present circumstances. There will always be a significant link between the 
way in which men regard the past and the way in which they regard the 
present. To see this, one has only to look at the changing judgements of 
historians over generations on, for example, such controversial figures as 
Oliver Cromwell and Napoleon. For the historian is a part of contemporary 
society, from whose current moods and values he cannot disassociate him- 
self. He is as much a man of his time as were once those men and womea 
with whose affairs he is professionally concerned. It is contemporary society 
that gives him his starting point and his perspective. Moreover, if he is to 
communicate his interpretation of the past (which is history) he must 
relate it to the experience of this contemporaries. In general historical works 
this is evident enough. For the Tudor period, for example, the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada has evoked the Battle of Britain; Henry VIII has waged 
his ‘Cold War’ against the Pope, though ‘without toeing the Lutheran party 
line’; while men and women of pliable religious views during Mary’s reign 
have been referred to as ‘fellow travellers’. But general works are not what 
professional historians call ‘real’ history. ‘Real’ history is essentially the 
learned monograph on a specialised subject written for fellow historians, 
not for society at large. 


For, if professional historians are ‘practitioners of the past’, few of them 
are general practitioners: the great majority are specialists. Most concen- 
trate upon particular historical events and situations, which amount to no 
more than minute fragments of the past. To the documents, which are his 
main source of information about the past, the historian applies his tech- 
nical skills, and much historical writing is essentially a display of these. In 
recent years historians have borrowed new techniques from the social 
scientists, and the result has been a growing emphasis upon sociological 
history, and. the introduction of new fields such as historical demography 
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and even psycho-history! Historians developing these techniques and work- 
ing in these new fields have begun to ape the jargon so beloved of many 
social ‘scientists, Indeed, an increasing number of historians appear to 
believe it to be a source of weakness rather than of strength that their 
subject is written in language readily understood by laymen. It would seem 
that they are determined to remedy the situation. | 

It is a far cry from Macaulay’s ambition to see his History of England 
‘replace the latest novel on the lady’s dressing table’: Few historians any 
longer regard history as a literary subject, an art-rather than a science. 
Emphasis upon good writing, it is alleged, encourages superficial treatment 
of complex problems and leads to over-simplified methods of explanation. 
At all events, an awful lot ‘of history is badly written, while well written 
history is liable to arouse suspicion, especially if it sells well—as frequently 
it does. Yet, oddly enough, professional historians still refer to Herodotus 
as the father of history, and the great Greek was certainly an entertainer. 


If academic history seldom is entertaining, neither does it set out to 
provide much by way of instruction to the educated layman. Historians 
have long since lost confidence in this social function of their subject, and 
no longer feel that history holds the key to present living. It is often said 
that ‘the only thing one learns from history is that nothing is learned from 
history’. Professional historians positively encourage such a notion by 
stressing the uniqueness of historical events and by their own concern with 
the particular rather than with generalisation and comparison. They further 
encourage it by their insistence upon approaching the past from the stand- 
point of its being inherently different from the present, and by their inclin- 
ation to dismiss what some of them characterise as ‘so-called modern 
parallels’. Some have been vehement in rejecting the idea that the study of 
history should have relevance to the interests of. contemporary society. A 
few even appear to delight in what they see as the ‘uselessness’ of their 
subject, which is, of course, a'silly extension of the idea of’ studying i 
‘for its own sake” rather than for its usefulness. 


Paradoxically, while rejecting the notion that history should be ‘useful 
or relevant to the interests of contemporary society, the professional histor- 
jan yet appears to draw reassurance from a belief that society needs history: 
put simply, that a society without history would be like a man without a 
memory. It seems very doubtful, however, that society actually needs what 
professional historians consider to be ‘real’ history. But, in broader terms, 
does contemporary society need to know about its past? There are those 
who would argue that highly industrialised: societies do not do so, for 
change has become so rapid and fundamental as virtually to make the past 
irrelevant as a guide. In this case, the past can- become little more than a. 
matter of nostalgia, of which there is ample evidence, for example, in 
Britain today. . The contrast with the new nations of the world is quite 
striking. These feel the need to foster ‘tribal history’ in order to -help give 
their’ societies cohesion. The leader of one such nation—Trinidad and 
Tobago, which became independent in 1962—actually wrote .a national 
history specifically. for the occasion. Dr.-Eric Williams believed that ‘it 
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would be an unfortunate handicap in the field of international relations and 
a great mistake in respect of affairs and domestic relations, if Trinidad and 
Tobago were to enter on its career of independence without a history of 
its own’. 

But, to return to our own society, what should the professional historian 
do to ensure the future of history as an academic discipline as well as an 
interesting and enjoyable subject? For, other considerations apart, history’s 
future as a major branch of learning depends upon there being a strong 
feeling in society at large that it is important and interesting and enjoyable. 

In the first place, he should cease identifying history with the past as a 
concept distinct and divorced from the present. History is the story of man’s 
continuous experience: of his changing circumstances studied through time. 
The historian should therefore never lose sight of his own circumstances’ 
(‘the present’), since these form an essential element in his interpretation of 
past events, The distinguished French historian, Marc Bloch, once declared 
that ‘the faculty of understanding the living is, in very truth, the master 
quality of the historian’. Regrettably, too few professional historians appear 
to possess it. They should cultivate a lively interest in the affairs of con- 
temporary society, for their history is the poorer without such an interest. 
Another eminent historian, Sir Lewis Namier, wrote of ‘the poverty of a 
great deal of. history written by.cloistered generations’. If history is about 
human experience, then the greater the personal experience of the historian 
the better. 


If experience is a vital element in the writing of history, so is common 
sense. On this point the professional historian tends to be ambivalent. Of 
course he is not against common sense and likes to think he possesses it in 
good measure. But he strongly opposes the notion that common sense is a 
key qualification for an historian: that anyone possessing it can become an 
historian, as practitioners of rival disciplines sometimes unkindly suggest. 
As we have already noted, he stresses the importance of technical expertise 
in assessing historical evidence. Unfortunately, in his overriding concern 
with establishing the ‘facts’ of history, the professional historian is prone to 
underestimate the influence of myths (or what men and women in particular 
situations erroneously believed were the ‘facts’) in determining human con- 
duct. Lack of experience and failure to apply common sense have led only 
too many professional historians to imagine that people behave more 
rationally than often is the case. History should be a great school of com- 
mon sense: it cannot be said with confidence that it is, This situation 
should be remedied, for no amount of technical expertise nor erudition can 
make up for lack of experience or failure to apply common sense in histor- 
ical analysis. The specialist historian must broaden both the range of his 
historical studies and the range of his experience of living people and live 
issues. This will be good for him as an historian as well as helping to equip 
him to fulfil a more meaningful social function. 

-What is the professional historian’s broader social function (that is, 
beyond teaching his students and pursuing research)? Traditionally, it has 
been to interest (entertain) and to instruct laymen: purposes which have 
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only been repudiated since the last century with the advent of ‘scientific’ 
history. It is time to restore a sense of social purpose to ‘serious history. 
Since history is about human experience the historian should, in the first 
place, have a good story to tell, for his story is fundamentally about people. 
Unfortunately, there has been a growing tendency among historians to 
concern themselves with impersonal forces, social groups and statistical data | 
rather than with individuals, who usually are much more interesting to lay- 
men. Biography which, when well done, can do so much to bring history to 
_ life, is widely considered to be a lowly form of historical writing among 
professionals. In an age when individualism is increasingly discouraged by 
state intervention the historian could do society a great service by demon- 
strating the crucial role of individuals in shaping history. Moreover, the 
story of our great institutions—the more important when some clearly are 
threatened—can be told in an interesting manner, especially if it is never 
overlooked that institutions develop only as men and: women use them. 
Historians must raise the standard of their writing, especially at a time. 
when standards are demonstrably falling among their students. Writing 
exclusively for each other rather than also for laymen is likely only to 
emphasise history as a technical subject rather than a literary one. This 
regrettable tendency must be reversed if the historian is to make his proper 
contribution to the general intellectual climate of society, where his first 
duty lies: to living men and women, not to ‘the past’, nor even to that ideal 
which he presumes‘to call ‘the pursuit of truth’. History i is no subject for an 
‘ivory tower’ approach. 


‘To instruct or guide, the historian’s other traditional social function, 
involves an abandonment of his insistence {already noted) upon emphasis- 
ing the uniqueness of historical events; and the replacement of this approach - 
by one of unremitting comparison between events occurring at different 
points in time. -Very few problems faced by contemporary society are 
entirely new, and parallels may be seen at every turn, There are plenty of 
lessons to be learned from history, and one can only wonder that historians 
are not proclaiming this rather than disclaiming that their subject has 
relevance (a word to which most academics react unfavourably) to the 
` problems of contemporary society. None of the great issues of today is 
comprehensible except within its historical context and with knowledge of 
its historical background. This point again should be firmly made by histor- 
ians who, instead, tend to leave the field open to others less well qualified 
than themselves (or than they should be! ), but also less reticent about offet- 
ing society advice on its problems.. 


‘For contemporary society does need history. It is high time that more - 
professional historians took a good, hard look at what they are about. 


[Gordon Connell-Smith, author and broadcaster, is Professor of Contem- 
porary History at the University of Hull. Publications include The Reley- 
ance of History (with Howell A. Lloyd) and The Future of History.] 
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WAS CARTER TRAPPED OVER THE ILO? 
by James Avery Joyce 


HILE attending General Assembly meetings in New York last 

October and November, I perceived few public reactions to 

President Carter’s decision to withdraw from the ILO. Yet an 
ILO liaison officer in New York told me that never had their office been 
so inundated with calls and enquiries as to what the ILO was, since the 
U.S. press had suddenly blossomed into editorials condemning it. Although 
the Carter withdrawal had made barely a quiver in U.S, opinion, that does 
not prevent it from being a pivotal issue in U.S. foreign policy, and ominous 
of worse to come. . f 

Since my previous article “Will the USA Quit the ILO?’ (Contemporary 
Review, April, 1976) attempted to fill in the historical background of this 
dismal retreat; I venture here a strictly personal (and probably emotive) 
appraisal under three propositions, namely: (1) The real reasons for the 
withdrawal were different from those given by Washington; (2) the Arab- 
Israeli controversy in the U.S. played a decisive part in that decision; (3) the 
event foreshadows further U.S. withdrawals from international commit- 
_ments.-.... . 

These a are admittedly serious reflections on President Carter’s pretensions 
in the field of world human rights; for that reason, they need to be set 
against the record of what has actually happened, both before and since 
Dr, Kissinger’ s warning letter to the ILO of Sth November, 1975, giving the 
two years’ notice required under the Constitution, 

As regards the first proposition, the ‘Director-General himself, Francis 
Blanchard, told a press conference that: “There is an enormous dispro- 
portion between the United States decision to withdraw and the reasons 
given by Washington for the move.’ Some senior officials and diplomats 
have more bluntly described the U.S. walkout as ‘blackmail.’ While 
Secretary-General Kurt Waldheim has been particularly outspoken in 
saying: “The United States withdrawal is a retrogressive step from the 
principle of collective responsibility,’ ,; 

The gravamen of this irresponsibility lies in the fact that the day-to-day 
activities of the International Labour Organisation, as the U.N.’s oldest 
service agency, with a 60-year record of defending and enlarging labour 
rights, have neyer been ‘politicised.” The American quarrel has actually 
been with the annual Conference, whose 135 members have been out- 
voting U.S. policies. Yet it is the Organisation, with its internationally 
balanced staff and its carefully tailored national programmes of training 
and technical assistance for every type and condition of country covering 
half the earth, that has been seriously damaged. 

Through the U.S. defection it loses a quarter of its working budget and 
over 230 of its highly qualified personnel, But the Conference (reduced to 
134 members) i is untouched—except that it is now more hostile to the US. 
than ‘ever, as was foreshadowed at the 1977 session. The Administration 
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in Washington, so emphatic about maintaining its own ‘credibility’, has 
had not a word to say about the havoc it has inflicted on a world organ- 
isation and on the civil servants whose integrity and ability eamed them the 
Nobel Peace Prize in 1969. 

. It would have required, perhaps, the wisdom of a Solomon to have 
preserved US. participation in the work of the Organisation, while smart- 
ing under the adverse voting—quite legal under the ILO constitution—of 
the Conference. Unfortunately, President Carter’s charismatic qualities 
have now been ‘shown to lack just that fineness of sensibility and depth of 
experience needed to resolve the dilemma. He chose the knife, and, with 
this single act, destroyed his own credibility as world champion of human 
rights. 

Had he listened to the urgings of Cyrus Vance, Hubert Humphrey (‘the 
greatest of living Americans’, as he said), Andy Young and all the leaders 
of Europe, without exception, as well as to the Pope and the ‘civilised 
opinion of mankind’, and therefore held his hand just one year longer (as 
was feasible under the ILO constitution), the acute domestic pressure then 
being exerted upon him—especially by that violently pro-Zionist and anti- 
Communist George Meany—might well have been relaxed or deflected. 
Less than twenty days after his November Ist decision, President Sadat’s 
heroic confrontation with the Israeli diehards in the lion’s lair, sweeping 
aside his own George Meanys, would have deflated one of Carter’s toughest 
problems—i.c. how to get Israelis and Palestinians to sit down together at 
Geneva. 

Indeed, Carter courageously did a Sadat on an American Jewish 
congress in November in telling them face to face. that the Palestinians 
were equally entitled to a homeland of their own. But he dared not go 
further at that time. The Times (16th November, 1977) correctly surmised 
that ‘more U.S. pressure [on Israel] will ignite bitter political conflict’, add- 
ing: : 
A recent public opinion poll on the Middle East published by the New York 
Times and OBS shows that the American people are losing their confidence in: 
President Carter... . As for his Middle East policy, which has been seen as 
exerting American influence on its Israeli client, 24 per cent cited the Palestinian - 


Liberation Organisation (PLO) as being responsible for the continuing conflict,- 
23 per cent Russia, 16 per cent the Arabs, and only 8 per cent Israel. 


No one long schooled in the intricacies of the American political jungle 
(and I have lived half my. adult life in the U.S.A.) can ignore this lingering 
cancer that has been eating away at US-United Nations relations ever since 
the 1967 War took the Israelis across the borders of their five Arab neigh- 
bours—where they are still stuck. 

Not only the ILO, but UNESCO, WHO, and the other UN. agencies 
have been similarly ‘punished’. For all these U.N. bodies are bound by 
their constitutions and by international law (e.g. the Geneva Conventions) 
to protect and care for the populations of the occupied territories. Instead 
of removing the cause—i.e. the military occupation—the symptoms of the 
continuing sickness have become a casus belli against the neutral United 
Nations. Even the mammoth Crime Conference in 1976 was transferred at 
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the last moment from Montreal to Geneva, because of domestic pressures 
in Canada against a PLO delegation attending. 

The inner story of this subtle politicisation-in-reverse, directed against 
the whole U.N. system, has not yet been told; nor have its deleterious . 
effects on world peace yet been estimated. The recent ILO story serves well 
to bring to the surface the desperate need to shift the underground Israel/ 
PLO struggle away from the U.N.’s agencies to the long-delayed Geneva 
Conference. This is just what Director-General Blanchard and the other 
agency heads have been pleading for. 

The issue is a political, not a procedural one. The decision rests with the 
warring parties, not with the [LO or the other U.N. functional bodies who 
have been victimised. Alas, indeed, that Carter’s decision should have struck 
at the victim, and not at the assailants! In attempting to ward off the 
coming blow, how sensible were Mr. Blanchard’s words in July, 1977: 


The specialised agencies are neither competent nor fitted to deal with major 
political questions which concern such matters as the maintenance of peace and 
which are linked to situations outside their sphere of competence. I need hardly 
add that the composition of our assemblies, and especially that of the ILO, which 
brings together not.only government but also employer and worker represent- 
atives, does not equip them to deal with purely political problems. 


What happened at the annual Conference in June 1975 laid the spark 
to the fuse that blew up on Ist November, 1977. Although the. Palestine 
Liberation Organisation had already been admitted, with ‘observer’ status, 
by that date to most other United Nations units, the admission of the PLO 
to the ILO Conference in June 1975 (with an overwhelming democratic 
vote) was the last straw for the U.S. workers’ delegation, who immediately 
walked out. I heard the speech of acceptance of the PLO representative 
which, I thought, was extremely mild in view of the unseemly row that had 
preceded it, and it was directed largely to the objectives and current pro- 
gramme of the Organisation. . 

Four months later the Nixon-Kissinger riposte arrived at the International 
Labour Office, Carefully avoiding specifics, it charged ‘politicisation’ and 
lack of ‘due process’ and failure to pursue the ‘traditional principles’ of the 
original Organisation. ‘Politicisation’ referred, among other things, to the 
PLO entry; ‘due process’ to the allegation that Israel had been condemned 
for violating Arab rights in a 1974 resolution, but that a formal investiga- 
tion had not taken place first—though the ILO records did not lack a 
continuous stream of complaints and petitions from Arab labour leaders 
dating from 1967; lastly, it was no fault of the Organisation that eighty or 
ninety states had since joined it whose social systems and political struc- 
tures did not match the sophisticated experience or labour standards of the 
United States and other industrialised nations, 

With some sadness, the Director-General referred back to these charges 
levelled against his Organisation, when he replied on Ist November to 
President Carter’s decision: | 

It surprises me because, while it is true that the ILO, like every human institu- 
tion, is open to improvement, for the past sixty years it hag given more tangible 


proof of its usefulness and vitality than signs of faltering. In the difficult world 
in which it operates it remains faithful to its traditions, purposes and principles. 
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. Like many others, I would have thought that E objective and dis- 
passionate consideration of the issues would, without any possible doubt, have 
led the United States to recognise this. | 
But ‘dispassionate consideration’ could ‘hardly be attributed to the 
- Pyesident’s permatient labour adviser and mentor. From the day of Russia’s 
entry into ILO membership in 1954, Meany’s private cold war has hotted 
up.on every passing pretext. In spite of voluminous reports by impartial 
experts on the types, methods, and effectiveness of trade union organ- 
isation in the USSR, Meany will have no truck with Communist labour, 
or even try to understand it. 

For over a decade, the ILO has put into cold print detailed evidence of | 
violations of its Conventions in the USSR and other Communist’ countries. 
But Meany doesn’t want facts; he wants scalps. His. appointed delegations 
to the Geneva Conference have walked in and out, as through a swing- _ 
door. His hounding of Director-General Wilfred Jenks for his appointment 
of a Russian’ Assistant Director-General in 1970 still rankles through the 
ILO’s thick dossier of persecutions. So, at the 1977 June Conference, it 
was not too surprising that the majority—Third World and Communist 
and many Western states—were not in a mood to accept the diktat of this 
ageing and. irate labour boss who had his personal representative there. . 
As.a State Department commentator sighed, off the record, as the Novem- 
decision was coming up: ‘It now all rests with Jimmy ‘and George.’ 

Coming to our third proposition, there may well be- worse to follow. I- 
must confess that my last trip to the States left me in blank despair—not 
only for the President, but for the people. After living in New York during 


. the Vietnam years, I had expected that, with the ascendance of Carter, the 


_ New Elizabethan ‘Age had begun. Not.a bit of it, The deepening economic ` 
crisis, the ever-mounting arms budget (in spite of formal ‘peace’) and the 
ever-sinking trade balance—the worst in modern. times—had exacted their 
psychological toll. Carter had indeed taken up arms. against-a sea of 
troubles, not of his making; And the end was not in sight. D 

Every segment of his new era was going into wraps. The dramatic. Pan- 
ama Canal breakthrough, after so many years of vituperative argument, 
was stalled in the Senate. His imaginative energy-saving programme, when 
presented by his Energy Secretary James Schlesinger tọ the Texas oilmen, 
resulted in some of them visibly walking out. His promised tax: -reforms ` 
stirred no enthusiasm. (A clergyman at a luncheon I addressed: somehow 
managed to get income tax into his invocation prayer! ) And, when he 
dumped the ILO, the éclat of Carter’s much-lauded human rights campaign 
was reduced to a whimper. 

His decision over the ILO was a sauve qui peut dictated, not by the moral 
pressure of world ‘opinion, but by amoral bargaining with the AFL-CIO. 
Carter desperately needed the Meany battalions (was not’ Meany: running — 
US foreign policy, anyway?) for his Canal, the Energy Bill, and, above all, 

the crucial pro-Israel vote. 

' Both the London and the New York Times have recently carried méaning- 
ful analyses of the subtle and intricate, but surprisingly effective power of 
the. Jewish community, even though only 3 per cent of the U.S, population. 
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It remains to be seen how far Sadat’s initiative, which President Carter 
valiantly endorsed, will help the latter to expand his own courageous “home- 
lands” policy towards its awaited dénouement in Geneva, by getting the 
Israelis off the Palestinians’ backs and securing, at last, the legal and stable 
frontiers that are Israel’s right. 

But Geneva is not the only momentous event in the 1978. calendar, The 
Law of the Sea Conference finds the U.S. again facing the ‘tyranny of the 
majority’. Mrs, P. W. Birnie’s brilliant article ‘Slow Progress Report on the 
Law of the Sea’ in Contemporary Review (November, 1977) demonstrates 
clearly the ever-widening gap in the claims to deep ocean space and its 
resources between the U.S. and the ’77’, leading to the ‘unthinkable’—i.e. 
the failure in 1978 to get any treaty at all. I have myself attended several of 


the Law of the Sea sessions and would be reluctant to apportion blame; but 


the ‘gaps’ in rival national policies today are much wider than at the begin- 
ning, three years ago. 

There are bills before Congress now that, if proceeded with, could fore- 
stall and curtain off for private profit immense areas of the ‘common heritage 
of mankind’, which are still up for grabs, Representative John Murphy, 


‘when in Tokyo, urged J ‘apanese lawmakers to follow the U.S: lead, stating: 


‘Industrialised nations should protect their own interest and not follow the 


-dictates of the Third World,’ But, short of thé carefully-phrased Treaty 


proposals for joint exploitation over some years ahead, the US. action 
would prevent a balanced sharing by some 120 Third World nations, who 
are without technical or financial capacity to undertake joint exploitation 
under what is to be known as the U.N. Enterprise. 

Then, later in 1978, there is the biggest of world assemblies, again in 


Geneva, yet planned, as the culmination point of the Decade against Racial 


Discrimination. And the forbidden rabble-call of ‘Zionism is a form of 
Racism’ is bound to raise its harsh voice. The U.S. policy-makers, as pres- 
aged in Moynthan’s tyranny-of-the-majority speech in 1974, have already 
declined to cooperate in this anti-racial campaign. 

But how will these defections jive with the brave efforts of Andy Young 
to show that his Great White Chief is really on the side of the Africans and 
Asians, as they battle against apartheid and colonialism—the two main 
items on the August agenda? i 

And what of this emerging Third World syndrome? Lacking the flex- 
ibility of the old British Empire—which not only discarded its colonies in 
time, but helped them to go—the United States is still clinging to the lost 


-grandeur of the American Century; while the ILO and the whole United 


Nations system, as such, obstinately refuses to countenance cold wars 
against the Communists or the Arabs or the oil-states or any other segment 
of its very mixed membership. The U.N. Charter still spells out in the 
simplest terms that universality equals pote 


[Dr. J oyce has two new books evailable: Broken Star: The Story of the 
League of Nations (Christopher Davies) and The New Politics of Human 
Rights (Macmillan) due out in April 1978.] 
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THE CONQUEST OF EAST TIMOR 
by Keith D. Suter n 


NDONESIAN iones invaded the Portuguese colony of East Timor in 
December 1975. Indonesia now controls most of the urban area. but the 
national liberation movement, Revolutionary Front for Independent 
East Timor (FRETILIN), is fighting a protracted guerrilla struggle in the 
rural area and controls much of the non-urban area. Apart from sporadic 
teports- of that ‘conflict and allegations of human rights violations, the 


western mass media now ignore East Timor. It could be aokoa who: - 


remembers East Timor? _ 

More to the point, who cares about it? East Timor is one of the most - 
blatant examples of political expediency of the 1970s. A ‘minute territory 
- in a region which already receives far less‘mass media coverage than most 


‘- Other parts of the world, was invaded and is now claimed to be controlled . 


by a foreign power. Both the invasion and the attempted . colonisation are 
' contrary to international law, and are actions which, in other contexts, 
would have stimulated considerable international debate and action. Mean- 
while, apart from a few political activists in Australia and elsewhere, no: . 
one has tried to help the Timorese. 
This article, after recounting. briefly. the recent history of East Timor, 
examines the reasons why Indonesia invaded and why Australia and the 
United Nations have done virtually nothing to help the Timorese. It con- 
cludes with a few ‘lessons’ which advocates of power-politics could draw 
from the recent events in East Timor, to show that. „power and political 
| expediency, rather than considerations of morality and justice, are still the 
major determinants in international relations. | 


The Portuguese landed in Timor in about 1520 looking for the profitable 
sandalwood tree. By the ‘end of the sixteenth century, it was a Portuguese 
territory and its reserves of sandalwood were being exported. The land still 
suffers from that exploitation because of soil erosion and poor soil texture. 
In 1859, the. Dutch, who had replaced the Portuguese as the main colon- 
isers in that. region, took the western half of the-island and held onto it 
until, with the rest of what is now Indonesia, West Timor became inde- 
pendent of The Netherlands and became part of Indonesia. 


East Timor is a territory of approximately 30,000 squaré kilometres l 
lying just south of the Equator and is bounded by Indonesia,. with Aùs- | 
tralia about 400 kilometres to the south. It is one of the world’s poorest 
countries, with its 650,000 people living a barely subsistence existence from 
agriculture. Health services are rudimentary and diseases like malaria and 
tuberculosis are rife. 

This isolated colony’s fate was changed in April 1974, when the EN 
Forces Movement took over power in Portugal and ended the dictatorship 
of Marcello Caetano. For'well. over a decade, Portugal had been waging a 
bitter campaign to: ‘hold on to its colonies, whose total area was twenty-two 
times the size of Portugal’s, and was ruining Portugal in the process, since 
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expenditure in per capita terms was exceeding that of the United States 
in its Vietnam campaign. One of the main policies of the new rulers, then, 
was to dissolve that liability as quickly but in as orderly a manner as 
possible. Events in Africa soon showed that the colonies could be given 
independence either quickly or in an orderly fashion, but not both. 

East Timor was different from the African colonies in one major respect. 
In Africa, the conflict had been so intense that it was the main factor in 
initiating the Armed Forces Movement. East Timor, by contrast, had long 
been peaceful. There were almost no political activists and it would be 
wrong to refer to ‘grass roots’ politics. Catholicism and animism were the 
main concerns of the people; not political ideology. 

East Timor came low down on the list of the new Government’s priori- 
ties. It was the colony furthest away from Lisbon and its tranquility meant 
that the continued presence of Portuguese forces would be a minimal 
economic burden. The April 1974 revolution initiated an upsurge in politi- 
cal activities and the Government was confronted by three main political 
viewpoints: the UDT party advocated continued Portuguese control over 
the colony; the APODETI party advocated East Timor’s integration into 
Indonesia; and FRETILIN advocated complete independence. 

The Government was in a difficult position. Chaos at home and in the 
African colonies meant that it had little time for mediating between these 
factions. Indeed, the factions were different from the usual pre-independence 
factions (as in present-day Rhodesia) which agree over ends but not over 
means. These factions, which were at the time unrepresentative of the 
majority of Timorese, disagreed over both ends and means so that no 
compromise was possible. The political wrangling went on throughout 
1974, with temporary political coalitions being formed and then dissolved. 

By mid-1975 it seemed that the Government had found a basis for a 
new constitution, with an election to take place in October 1976 and for 
complete independence to be given in October 1978. FRETILIN, which 
had boycotted some of the negotiations, insisted that there be immediate 
and full independence. It was UDT, however, which forced the pace of 
events by seizing, on August 11, 1975, key installations in the colony’s two 
main cities. The Government dithered, partly because it could not rely on 
the loyalty of its Timorese troops, and its representatives fled the colony. 
Most of the troops went over to FRETILIN and this was a decisive factor 
in its winning the ensuing civil war. About 2,000 people were killed in the 
conflict. FRETILIN had become the de facto Government. 

In retrospect, the period between the FRETILIN victory and the Indo- 
nesian invasion three months later, was by Timorese standards a golden 
age. FRETILIN started immediately to make good the damage caused by 
450 years of Portuguese rule. The economy was geared to produce goods 
for Portugal; now it had to look after itself. Some steps were taken to 
introduce political reforms, especially at village level. Agricultural co-opera- 
tives were created; mass literacy campaigns were commenced in rural 
areas; Timorese, rather than Portuguese, culture, was revived. Visitors to 
East Timor were impressed at this time with the progress that was being 


made, FRETILIN, by these reforms, converted itself from a political faction 
ya 
he A ` 
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to the ruling body of East Timor. Its achievement is immense since it was 
this.early and temporary golden. age which is no doubt inspiring people 
to fight the Indonesian invaders. FRETILIN’s self-confidence was too 
hasty because, on November 28, 1975, it declared the colony-to be inde- 
pendent. It renamed it the ‘Democratic Republic of East Timor’.. Lisbon 
refused to recognise that declaration, though by this time its grasp on 
Timorese affairs had evaporated. 

Instead, Indonesia had become the main external actor. It felt obliged 
to act quickly. If it waited too long, ‘DRET would become recognised and 
FRETILIN would be assumed by people both inside and outside East 
Timor to be the legal Government.. In December 1975 Indonesian forces 
invaded East Timor and acquired control over the main cities. It formed,: 
out of a mixture of various political factions, the ‘Provisional Government 
of East Timor.’ FRETILIN fled into the rural areas and pepan its guerrilla 
struggle. - 

Only timé will tefl how successful FRETILIN will i Tadonesie s cam- 
paign, which has'ċost séveral thousand Timorese lives, has evidently. helped 
FRETILIN as much as it has hindered it simply because -people are not 
easily cowed by brutality and instead, are ‘inclined to support the side 
which causes them the least suffering. Vietnam showed that rural guerrilla 
warfare can ultimately be successful. FRETILIN is not receiving foreign 

military aid, but then Indonesia also lacks the US’s economic power. 


This raises the question of why did Indonesia invade East Timor and 
why does it continue to wage an. expensive war of occupation? It hardly 
acted out of philanthropic motives since the Timorese were getting along 
satisfactorily without Indonesian help and their continued war of resistance 
shows that they do not want to be ruled by Indonesia. Additionally, Indo- 
nesia Will not gain much economically from controlling East Timor. The 
war itself is expensive and any attempt to develop East Timor’s natura! 
resources (such as they are) will be disrupted by guerrilla operations. Given 
the extent of Indonesia’s other financial problems, East Timorese revenue 
would be minute ‘and not worth all the military cost involved. 


The explanations, instead, residé in Indonesia’s political expediency. 
East Timor, under FRETILIN, was a thréat to Indonesia. The early 
optimistic hopes which Indonesians had for their own country after inde- 
pendence have gone. The present Government is running a country which 
is sinking increasingly into foreign debt, FRETILIN, by contrast, . was 
comparatively honest and was determined to avoid foreign debt. No 
doubt it would have become more tarnished in time but for a while it was 
a pleasant contrast to the Indonesian Government and its record would 
gradually have become known to the Indonesians. 


Indonesia is a fragile federation of several thousand aide: stretched 
like a string of pearls across 2,000 kilometres. The Government’s main 
problem is to hold the country together. It would be a political embarrass- 
ment to have an independent country almost in the. middle of that string 
since other islands would try to become independent, Moreover, Indonesia 
already controls West Timor and so thought that it might as well have the 
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other half. It underestimated the nationalistic feelings which FRETILIN 
had managed to generate in only a few months; the people had not escaped 
450 years of Portuguese domination to go straight into another form of 
domination. ; 


Another explanation for the invasion is that it was worried about which 
country would ultimately control East Timor. FRETILIN had begun well 
ard had matters under control. But the Timorese are factious and the- 
new Government could have failed eventually. It was evident that anti- 
Indonesian feelings were running high in the new Government's national- 
istic propaganda so that any later Government might not necessarily be 
pro-Indonesian. To whom would a later Government turn for foreign 
aid? Indonesia was evidently worried that East Timor could become a 
pro-Soviet or pro-Chinese country. Since the 1965 military coup in Indo- 
nesia, it has been fervently anti-communist and is suspicious of all mildly 
left-wing ideas. FRETILIN’s leaders were articulate and spoke of social 
reforms. They were hardly communist, if only because they knew little 
about political ideology. However, they soon realised that it was useful 
to clothe their practical reforms in the prevailing rhetoric of ‘third world’ 
countries. This could have been an astute move on their part since inter- 
_ national attention was focused on the Portuguese African colonies, where 

‘communism of one- sort or another was a significant factor, and they may 
have hoped to be caught up in that broad sweep. Unfortunately for them, 
black African countries are more concerned about white racism in Africa, 
than invasions in Asia. South Africa tried to do in Angola what Indonesia 
did in East Timor but failed, partly because of the international opposition 
to the invasion. FRETILIN’s flirtation with communist rhetoric came to 
nothing and it is impossible to asssess to what extent FRETILIN would 
have become aligned to any communist political bloc. Judging by its 
nationalism, FRETILIN itself would have remained unattached to any 
major political grouping, and would have concentrated on domestic reforms. 
In the long term, its successor may have become pro-communist; we shall 
never know. " 


After Indonesia, the next most important external actor has been 
Australia.. The Australian Labour Party (ALP) was elected to office on 
December:2, 1972 and immediately set about improving Australia’s foreign 
policy and international image after 23 years of conservative rule. The 
Prime Minister, Gough Whitlam, took some steps in particular to refurbish 
Australia’s ‘colonialist’ image by setting Papua-New Guinea on its road 
to independence, which it achieved in 1975. Moreover, it tried to identify 
more with ‘third world’ aspirations. However, East Timor was a bad spot. 


During the. Timorese political crisis in 1974, the ALP Government 
remained aloof, evidently on the grounds that this was an ‘internal’ 
Portuguese affair. Throughout 1975, as the colony slid towards civil war, 
the ALP Government still did nothing. In late 1975, Australia itself was 
embroiled in a complicated political crisis. All foreign events were ignored. 
On November 11, 1975, the Governor-General dismissed the ALP Govern- 
ment and installed a ‘caretaker? Government of Liberal-Country Party 
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politicians, until an election could be held on December 13, which the 
Liberal-Country Party won. 


That was,.in retrospect, the crucial period for East Timor. Indonesia, 
seeing Australia otherwise engaged, launched its invasion, wrongly believing 
that it would have control over East Timor by the time that normality 
returned to Australia. Even after December 13, most Australians were too 
concerned with forgetting the political crisis and having their summer holi- 
day, to worry about East Timor. By early 1976, Australia was back in 
business. The savage fighting was over and Indonesia had got its foothold 
on East Timor (though this was much less than it wanted). The LCP 
Government used this fait accompli as its excuse for inaction. It is unlikely 
that if the LCP had been in power from April 1974 onwards, its East Timor 
policy would have been much different from the ALP’s. 


Australia has a minute defence force. It could not have invaded East 
Timor to help FRETILIN or to act as a peacekeeping force. More 
importantly, since the Vietnam conflict, it is probable that any Asian 
military operation would be opposed by. most Australians. Moreover, the 
ALP Government was anxious to avoid odium as a ‘coloniser’ and involve- 
ment in East Timor could have os in its being criticised for taking 
Portugal’s place. 


Australia, instead, under ‘both the ALP and LCP has settled for the 
minimum possible role, given the fact that this conflict is taking place 
virtually on its doorstep. It helped with the evacuation of Australians, 
Portuguese ‘and Timorese. It has given relief aid, which has been’ a signifi- 
cant humanitarian contribution and should be applauded. 


However, this work greatly belies Australia’s significance for East Timor. 
1975 was the crucial year. Military operations are rarely undertaken 
gleefully and Indonesia presumably hoped for some political solution which ° 
would remove the necessity of an Indonesian invasion. Preparations for 
such an invasion would have included many non-military considerations, 
most notably the effect such an invasion would have on foreign opinion 
and the possibility of retaliation. Here, then, is one feature of Australia’s 
true significance. For it is now clear that the ALP Government did nothing 
privately to warn Indonesia off an invasion. It could have threatened that 
such an invasion would result in Australia’s full diplomatic support for 
FRETILIN. Instead, the ALP Government either said nothing at all or 
else intimated that if the invasion took ‘place it would not provoke 
Australia. 

Indonesia remains vulnerable to external pressure. It is ceasing to. 
attract foreign (particularly American) investment and its international 
debt is increasing. The only way that it can repay old debts is to borrow 
fresh money to exploit its natural resources. But foreign investors are 
_ troubled by tales of Indonesian instability. Australia could have used this 
vulnerability as a’lever on Indonesia to leave East Timor alone. It could 
have threatened to publicise Indonesia’s costly Timorese adventure and so - 
deter foreign investors of the new ‘Vietnam’ which would suck Indonesia’s 
wealth and could lead to political instability. Moreover, Indonesia’s 
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voracious appetite for weapons has meant that it is approaching the Soviet 
Union and Yugoslavia to get more. If Australia were to denigrate Indo- 
nesia’s name, these countries would become hesitant of supplying arms 
to a ‘coloniser’. 

Australia is also significant as the main conduit which East Timor has 
for contacting the outside world. The only air routes of note were those 
which went to Darwin, on Australia’s northern coast. Unfortunately, in 
early 1976, when a UN official was trying to get to FRETILIN-controlled 
areas, the LCP Government decided that it was too dangerous for an 
Australian aircraft to make the journey. Similarly, the major radio link 
FRETILIN had with the outside world was at Darwin. The LCP Govern- 
ment cut that link by seizing the transceivers of the private individuals in 
Darwin. That link was essential to help organise relief missions, to 
allow Timorese refugees in Australia and elsewhere to exchange messages 
with friends and relatives in East Timor, and to enable journalists to inter- 
view FRETILIN leaders in East Timor. 


Finally, Australia is the western world’s representative in this region. 
When this esoteric question came before the UN, countries such as the UK 
and the US were willing to follow Australia’s lead since they had so little 
information to go on. Instead of urging these countries to make a stand 
‘against Indonesia, Australia has-consistently played down the significance 
of the events in East Timor and, in effect, suggested that they need not 
worry about East Timor. 

Why should Australia play such a reprehensible role? Indonesia—not 
Australia—is the giant of this region. It has a population of about 130 
million (about ten times Australia’s), much of its annual budget goes on 
defence expenditure and it is a land of considerable potential wealth 
because of its natural resources. Australia has to be careful not to annoy it. 
Australia is big, rich and vulnerable; a tempting target where Indonesia 
could settle some of its teeming millions if it invaded Australia. 


Second, Australia has a vested interest in helping to maintain Indonesian 
unity. Internal unrest in this turbulent giant could result in an anti- 
Australian Government being installed. Alternatively, there could be a 
new Government which tried to take the minds of its people off their 
domestic problems by attacking Australia. The Indonesian ‘Confrontation’ 
with Malaysia in the 1960s (which ended with the 1965 military coup) 
took this form, with Australia and Britain supporting Malaysia against the 
aggressive Indonesia. 

Finally, Australia, like Indonesia, would not like to see East Timor 
become another ‘Cuba’, that is, a small, impoverished island reliant on 
foreign communist help, which would enable the communist countries to 
get their first foothold in this region. Both the ALP and LCP evidently 
reasoned that it would be better for Australia to have East Timor under 
firm Indonesian control rather than be allowed to go its own way. 

FRETILIN, like most other national liberation movements, has attracied © 
adherents in western developed countries. The publications and rallies of 
such organisations help keep attention focused on East Timor’s plight. 
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But in general, there has been very little interest among, Governments in 
East Timor’s plight: The best method for examining this neglect i iş to look 
at the UN’s record. 


In 1960, the UN General Assembly included East Timor in its list of 
Portuguese overseas territories on -which the UN regarded Portugal’ as 
having an: obligation to supply it with information. In general, however, 
most of the UN’s attention to these territories was rane on those: in 
Africa: This continued throughout 1974. 

The UN General Assembly meets for the last four ats of each year 
in its ordinary session. Its 1975- ‘session coincided with the de. facto 
FRETILIN Government and. the subsequent Indonesian invasion.’ The 
General Assembly adopted a resolution calling*for the withdrawal of 
Indonesian forces and recommended urgent action to be taken by the UN 
Security: Council to protect East-Timor’s territorial integrity and’ the 
‘Timorese right of self-detetmination. Indonesia ignored the resolttion. All 
-Assembly resolutions, except those pertaining to domestic UN business, are 
not binding on any Government and so Indonesia was ‘free to. ignore it 
without breaking its international obligations. 


‘The UN Security Council, however, has far more power noel he UN 
Charter and all UN Member-States pledge themselves to follow Council 
resolutions. Portugal complained to the Council. It still claimed ‘to control 
East Timor, so’that it regarded itself as having been invaded by Indonesia. 
` The Council adopted a resolution, on December 22,.calling for the with- 
drawal of Indonesia’s forces. Indonesia ignored that resolution..No member 
of the Council was sufficiently enraged by the defiance to. call upon the 
Council to introduce economic or military sanctions against the aggressor. 
The resolution also requested-the UN Secretary-General to-send a represen- 
tative for an on the spot assessment of what was happening. Unfortun- 
ately, due to a variety of circumstances (not least the continued presence 
of Indonesian forcés and the unco-operative attitude of Australia in not 
supplying appropriate communications facilities), the representative could 
not make a full assessment. The Council. discussed his report in April 
1976 and was dissatisfied: with Indonesian assurances. that all was well 
since it again called for the withdrawal of Indonesian Torce. poneeis has 
continued.to ignore that instruction. 


The current situation is one of stalemate. In ovna 1977 the UN 
General ‘Assémbly’s. Committee on Decolonisation discussed East Timor 
and recommended that the General Assembly reject Indonesia’s claim 
that East Timor is part of Indonesia and called for an investigation of the 
situation. The General Assembly adopted that recommendation: by -67 
votes to 26 (including Indonesia), with 47 abstentions (including Australia, 
the UK and other EEC countries). Indonesia then. announced that it would 
not permit a UN mission to visit East Timor. 


Meanwhile, Indonesia cannot withdraw easily from East Timo. For 
FRETILIN would regain the urban areas. Moreover, such a withdrawal 
would inspire dissident movements in some of Indonesia’s islands. Thus, 
Indonesia has not, and probably will not, win the military štruggle. But 
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it has won the international political struggle in that few countries feel 
sufficiently enraged about the invasion to urge military or economic 
sanctions against Indonesia. 


The invasion of East Timor has shown the continued importance of 
power, rather than morality, in international relations. The recent events 
have illustrated, as with Italy’s conquest of Abyssinia (Ethiopia) in 1935, 
that it is necessary merely for the aggressor to hold out against international 
criticism so that eventually other Governments will accept the fait accompli. 
This is particularly so since most political issues are in essence, a struggle 
between order and justice: to what extent will a Government go in disturb- 
ing the order to achieve justice? East Timor has shown that Governments 
prefer international order rather than international justice. They prefer to 
settle for East Timor becoming a ‘part of Indonesia, rather than risk a 
major international crisis to defend East Timor. Having made their speeches 
of criticism, Governments have satisfied themselves that they have made 
an effort to help East ior and now they no longer wish to be troubled 
by it. 

Another EN is that it pays to invade countries about which foreigners 
know little. Westėrn interests, especially financial, in East Timor are 
minimal, so that there is no direct material link between East Timor and 
western countries. Additionally,-the- conflict has shown that violence alone 
is not enough to attract mass media attention. The conflict is a substantial 
one, ‘given the comparative size of the Timorese population and the allega- 
tions of brutality. But the mass media coverage has been small, presumably 
because of the lack of western interests. 


Finally, although some third world countries tried to help East ‘Timor 
at the UN, they did not accord East Timor the same priority as they did 
the Portuguese African territories. They, like Portugal, had not paid much 
attention to East Timor in the 1960s and early 1970s, so that when the’ 
trouble came, they lacked the political commitment to East Timor which 
they had so exhaustingly expressed over the African territories. Addition- 
ally, Indonesia is not white and, although repressive, is not explicitly 
racist. Indeed, under its pre-1965 leadership, it was one of the main 
creators of the ‘third world bloc’ in international relations. It still retains 
some of that aura. Moreover, like many third world countries, Indonesia 
is plagued by threats of secession and civil war. It may have argued 
privately that its actions in East Timor were necessary simply to remove 
such threats; most third world countries would understand that reasoning, 
while not necessarily endorsing it. 


Meanwhile, East Timor, having flashed across the international political 
stage for a brief period, has now, lapsed back into obscurity. In time 
FRETILIN’s guerrilla struggle will probably succeed. But only after a 
great deal more suffering. Meanwhile, Australia and other UN Member- 
States—which must bear some of the responsibility for that suffering— 
have done little to stop that suffering and have throughout acted, not in 
the best interests of the Timorese, but in their own best interests. 
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BLASPHEMY 
by Robert Milburn 


ECENT events have brought the word blasphemy before the public 

gaze and caused enquiry to be made concerning it. The root-meaning 

of ‘blasphemy’ is unknown. To the Greeks who combined a carefree 
mockery of the conventional divinities with a haunting fear of the power 
exerted by ruthless fate and the hidden pitfalls which lie in the path of all, 
blasphemy meant not only slanderous speech directed against God or man 
but also any ill-omened utterance or prayer for objects which turn out to 
be undesirable, The equivalent Hebrew word, however, always implies 
contemptuous sacrilege either towards God or else towards the people, land 
or temple closely associated with God’s presence. 

Any attempt to bring down the infinite glory of the unapproachable God 
to the level of finite creatures is therefore accounted as blasphemy, so that 
when, as St. Matthew records it, Christ identified himself with the ‘Son of 
Man sitting at the right hand of Power’, the High Priest rent his clothes and 
cried out ‘He has blasphemed’. The Christians, in their turn, felt that those 
who mocked Christ as he hung on the cross and indeed those who reviled 
the doctrines put forward by St. Paul on his missionary journeys were guilty 
of blasphemy. 

For three centuries or so, as Christianity jostled against a wide variety of 
pagan cults while striving to secure the allegiance of mankind within the 
vast span of the Roman empire, the concept of blasphemy was far less easy 
to define than is possible when a clear-cut orthodoxy prevails, But some- 
thing not unlike the old Hebrew belief lurks in the background, namely, 
that national calamity is likely to result from blasphemy as from sedition. 
To say that ‘the Lord thy God is a jealous God’ means that there is an 
order, spiritual no less than physical, impressed on the universe which may 
be defied only at man’s peril, even though the precise nature of this order 
calls for constant examination related to the advances in sensitivity and 
knowledge 

After the battle of the Milvian Bridge, in 311 A.D., Constantine, by a 
remarkable volte-face, promoted the Christian Church from the position of 
a persecuted sect to become the cement which should hold a tottering 
empire together. Orthodoxy, the willing acceptance of revealed truth, thus 
became one of the factors making for general prosperity. But the emperor 
was mortified to discover that, as external peril withdrew from the church, 
internal strife took its place and the Arian heresy threatened ‘that unity 
which is pleasing to the Lord’. To Constantine, bickering over religious 
matters seemed a form of blasphemy and, as he remarked in another of his 
letters, ‘through contentions and altercations of this kind perchance God 
may be moved not only against the human race but also against me myself.’ 

The calamities brought upon Rome a century later by the invasion of 
Goths and Vandals were, on the other hand, interpreted by conservative, 
pagan families as due to Christian blasphemies and the wrath of the ancient 
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gods deprived of their due meed of worship. No one, however, could be 
found with sufficient courage or conviction to conduct such outworn cere- 
monies in public and, from this time on, official Christianity, by contrast 
with both paganism and the various Christian deviations from orthodoxy, 
prospered as a bulwark not only of truth but of national security. The 
emperor Valentinian ITI, in the middle of the fifth century, spoke for many 
successors: “We are convinced that the only defence for us and for our 
empire is in the favour of the God of heaven, and in order to preserve this 
favour it is our first care to support the Christian faith and its venerable 
religion.’ So, throughout the Middle Ages, the savageries of persecution 
which fell upon heretics received some show of justification in that, as 
Henry IV’s Parliament declared in the statute De Heretico Comburendo, 
‘wicked preachings and doctrines tend to the utter destruction of all order 
and rule of right and reason’. Latent beneath lusts for dominance and 
indifference to cruelty lurked the old Hebrew apprehension that blasphemy, 
dishonour to God, must issue in general woe. And here the belief shows 
some kinship with the root-principle of Shakespearean and most other 
tragedy: the nature of the ultimate Power is such that it cannot remain 
unmoved by the evil and rebellion of which blasphemy is a sign, but must 
react vehemently and ruthlessly against it. l 

‘Blasphemy’, said Milton, ‘is evil-speaking against God maliciously’, but 
the charge could lie not only against the obdurate subverters of Church and 
State: mystics and eccentrics of many a type fell within its scope. One such, 
to take a sixteenth century example, was James Nayler, the Quaker, who 
proclaimed that ‘Christ was in him’, and, arranging his hair and beard 
in the manner shown in portraits of Christ, managed, by a combination of 
fervid oratory and striking appearance, to create such an impression that 
he was able to make a triumphal entry into Bristol preceded by a crowd of 
women shouting ‘Hosanna’. As a result of all this he was seized, subjected 
to savage punishment and branded with the letter B in token that he was a 
blasphemer. 


By the mid-eighteenth century charges of blasphemy had become rare, 
though the offence remained on the statute book. Blackstone, in his 
Commentaries on the Laws of England, explained blasphemy under three 
headings. It applied to those who ‘scoffingly or irreverently ridicule or 
impugn the doctrines of the Christian faith’, or, secondly, who ‘utter or 
publish contumelious reproaches of Jesus Christ’ as well as to any ‘profane 
scoffing at the Holy Scriptures’. No such blame, however, attached to those 
who ‘contend with due gravity and propriety that the Christian religion or 
the whole or-part of the Holy Scriptures is untrue’. This is a somewhat mild 
interpretation of the Blasphemy Act of 1697 but it harmonised with the 
liberal approach characteristic of the times and the feeling that impiety 
stems from scurrilous insult rather than disbelief, however forcibly express- 
ed. Since prosecutions for blasphemy were thereafter so unfashionable, it 
came as a novel and interesting affair when, in March, 1883, George Foote 
and William Ramsey were charged before Mr. Justice North, on the 
instance of the City Solicitor, with that offence. Foote, as editor of The 
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Freethinker, which Ramsey owned, had trailed his coat for some time and, 
as he himself explained, ‘spent lavishly on the Christmas number in order to 
cause a stir’. A series of grotesque and tasteless caricatures of the Christian 
faith had the effect desired and Foote found himself in the dock. He took 
the opportunity of delivering an address which lasted: for several hours. 
Quoting the emperor Tiberius to the effect that “Wrongs against the gods 
must be dealt with by the gods’, he claimed that the prosecution was ‘merely 
an outcome of the old superstition and bigotry’. After réferring to John 
Stuart Mill, Shelley; Byron; Huxley, Leslie Stephen and Matthew Arnold, 
Foote asserted that no one should ‘prevent ridicule and sarcasm as a mode 
of argument’. Then, repeating a comment attributed tò William Alexander 
Hunt, professor of jurisprudence at London University, to the effect that ‘the 
blasphemy law is a weapon always ready to the hands of mischievous fools 
or designing knaves’, Foote declared himself as uncertain into which of 
these two classes the prosecution fell. Mr. Justice North listened -patiently 
throughout this vigorous harangué and then proceeded to define ‘the legal 
meaning of blasphemy,. along Blackstone’s lines, as ‘any contumelious 
reproach or profane’ scoffing against the Christian religion or the Holy 
Scriptures and any act exposing the Holy Scriptures and the Christian 
religion to ridicule, contempt or derision’. The jury, without leaving the 
box, recorded a verdict of guilty, whereat the judge addressed Foote: ‘This 
trial has been to me a very painful one, for I regard it as extremely sad to 
find that'a person to whom God has. given such evident intelligence and 
ability should have chosen to prostitute his talents. to the work of the devil’. 


Young Mr, Horacé Avory appeared on behalf of a man named Kemp 
who, as printer of The Freethinker, had become involved in the charge and, 
as the result of Avory’s plea for leniency, received little more than a 
nominal sentence. It is therefore curious that the next recorded trial in 
England for blasphemy, thirty-eight years later, was presided ‘over by 
Mr. Justice Avory. By comparison with the trial of Foote and Ramsey it 
was a sorry affair, the accused, John Gott, being a professional ne’er-do-well 
and disturber of the peace who varied a postal trade in obscene books with 
the sale in Stratford Broadway. of singularly offensive pamphlets entitled 
Rib Ticklers for Parsons. 


Neither in. the Gott trial nor in the case of F oote and Ramsey was the 
suggestion any longer made that insults hurled at the highest Truth available 
to:man must inevitably result in a national calamity demonstrating God’s 
displeasure, Yet something not entirely different was obliquely touched on: 
that the stability and happiness of a community are threatened when deeply 
cherished beliefs and intimations of immortality are subjected to clownish 
ridicule. The question had not yet been posed whether, or how far, other 
faiths than Christianity should receive legal protection from scurrility. But, 
approached perhaps from the human rather than the divine viewpoint, 
blasphemy, in its more extreme forms, was held to remain culpable as a 
force incurably hostile to ‘the righteousness which exalteth a nation’. 


[Robert Milburn is Master of the Temple. ] 
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FAREWELL TO OLD COVENT GARDEN — 
by Ronald Webber 


OVENT Garden—broadly the area bounded by London’s Strand, St. 

Martin’s Lane, ‘Long Acre and Drury Lane—evokes many different 

feelings and memories. A music-lover will be transported to the world 
of the Royal Opera House; a theatre-goer will recall Bernard Shaw’s 
Pygmalion. and its musical offspring My Fair Lady which include the church 
and other Covent Garden landmarks in their settings; lovers of old buildings 
will also recall the church—the ‘handsomest barn in England’ as its creator 
Inigo Jones called it—and today known as the ‘Actors’ Church’ because so 
many of this profession, for example, Ellen Terry, Dame May Whitty and 
Charles Macklin, lie buried in its vaults and precincts, or have plaques here. 


Apart from these aspects, many more people throughout the world, of 
all nationalities, will have known Covent Garden as.the biggest and best 
known of all Britain’s fruit, flower and végetable markets—a fascinating 
place full of fascinating people, barrow boys talking rhyming slang, flower 
girls come to stock up with fresh flowers (just as Shaw’s Eliza Dolittle did 
over 50 years ago), gypsies selling primroses and cowslips, nuns collecting 
odds and ends of vegetables, strange denizens of the twilight world huddled 
around—mixed in with the bustle and roar of a thriving market .. . all 
part of the ‘Garden’ pattern woven over many centuries. . 


Alas, in October 1974 its heart disappeared for ever! For Covent Garden 
market moved to a new site some 24 miles away at Nine Elms on the south 
bank of the river. Acclaimed as Europe’s new super market, New. Covent 
Garden (that is its official title) opened for business on October 14 of that 
year. It cost over £37 million and is a remarkable achievement covering 68 
acres, fully self-contained and with every modern convenience; well worth 
a visit as an example of modern architecture and planning. It speeds up and 
improves trade. For the young, the energetic and the ambitious in business 
the move opens up an ee, area of vast potential and limitless 
opportunity. 


For many, however, the move brought sadness and nostalgia. For it was 
the end of a long, long history. Though it is ‘only’ three hundred years since 
Charles II granted to William, Earl of Bedford, the right to hold a market 
for fruit, vegetables and other produce in a place ‘commonly called the 
Piazza, near the Church of St. Paul, Covent Garden, the history of the : area 
goes back through several more centuries. 


In medieval times a real garden existed—one belonging to the monks of 
Westminster Abbey. It is from ‘Convent’ garden that the word ‘Covent’ 
has evolved. The earliest maps show the area as pasture surrounded by a 
mud wall. In 1552 it was granted by King Edward VI to John Russell, first 
Earl of Bedford and it stayed in the possession of the Russells until 1914: 
on several of the market buildings today can still be seen their crest and 
their mofto Che sara sara. 
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The first Earl had a town mansion, Bedford House, abutting. onto the 
_ Strand and reaching back with stables and garden well into Covent Garden. 
His neighbour was Sir William. Cecil, Secretary of State to Queen Elizabeth 
I, who lived in a house nearby and rented a portion of the pasture land and 
an orchard from the Earl at a yearly rent of five shillings. 


When Francis, the fourth Earl of Bedford, took over in 1677, the family’ S 
finances were in a bad way and he had to set about the difficult task of 
putting them in order. One of the ways in which he raised money was by 
developing his Covent Garden property. He called in the King’s Surveyor, 
Inigo Jones, to plan it, with the result that it became an elegant residential 
district with a splendid square or piazza (later, the word piazza was applied 

only to the covered walks or arcades which took up two sides of the square 
` but of which only a small section remains today). The original plazza was 
inspired by the one at Leghorn in Italy and had the arcades on two sides, 
the church on the third and the garden’ wall of Bedford House as the 
boundary of the remaining side, The crowning glory of the piazza was the 
church dedicated to St. Paul‘ designed also by Inigo Jones. Situatéd at the 
west end, it stands today very much as it looked ‘when first erected in the 
seventeenth century, Built in. the. shape of a parallelogram, it has pillars to 
support it and the overhanging roof is in the pattern of a traditional English 
barn. The place was a great success and the houses were so much sought 
after that almost every tenant had a title of nobility to his name, for 
example, Earl of Sussex, Earl of Essex, Marquess of Winchester, Countéss 
of Kildare, Countess of Nottingham and Sir Henry Vane. These occupants 
: cannot:have been too pleased when, a few years after they had settled in, 
gardeners and-other countryfolk from outlying areas of. London began to 
set up stalls and park their carts along the garden wall of. Bedford House. 


The Plague of 1665 and the Great Fire of the following year increased 
the amount of trade.done by these gardeners and the place gradually took 
on' the aspect of a proper market. The first reference to it is in the church- 
wardens’ accounts for St. Paul’s, Covent Garden in 1656 when thirty 
shillings was paid for ‘painting the Benches and Seates in the Markett- 
place’. In other contemporary accounts are references to ‘the broad place’ 
and ‘Covent Garden Square’. To begin with, the square had trees and a 
surround of posts. The posts were later linked. by rails, and in the early — 
years at least the whole square was maintained by the parish. In 1674 a 
` Mr. Sawyer received £4.-5s. for mending the rails, and seven years later a 
Mr. Chaplin was paid nine shillings for the same job. A central tree was 
removed and replaced by a column surmounted by a sundial; this. remained 
till 1790. The square was probably strewn with sand to begin with; later it 
was gravelled. 


The fifth Earl of Bedford, during the 1660s, must have many a time 
looked over his garden wall and watched the increasing number of people 
who came. most days to sell their produce. Soon the idea must have’ struck 
him that he could make money from it, and he eventually asked his friend 
King Charles for a Royal Charter to establish a regular market in Covent 
Garden. ; 
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In 1670, Charles II granted him the right to hold'a market in the square, 
‘as well. within the rails there as without, every day in the week throughout 
the year, except Sundays, and the Feast of the Nativity of Our Lord, for 
the buying and selling of all manner of fruit, flowers, roots, and herbs, 
whatsoever, and upon these days for ever; together with all liberties and 
free customs, tolls, stallage, pickage, and all other profits, advantages, and 
emoluments whatsoever, to such market any way belonging, appertaining, 
arising, or coming, or with the same used, held, or enjoyed .. . ’ 


Though the Earl was granted the charter in 1670, he did nothing about 
it for eight years during which time the amount of business done in- the 
square increased considerably and the Earl probably decided that it was 
better to give over the running of the. market ‘to someone else. Two 
Londoners, Adam Pigott, a cutler, and Thomas Day, a tallow chandler, 
had been putting up and letting shops outside the Bedford House garden 
wall and the Earl came to an agreement with these two by which they paid 
him £80 a year for the right to do this. Bedford House was demolished and 
a row of houses fronted by a street replaced the garden wall. The owners 
of.the market stalls. and shops which had to be moved were given fresh 
premises farther inside the square. More and more traders moved into the 
square and the central column assumed the character of a market cross. 


-The -market prospered. - But- as it prospered the area as a whole- - 
deteriorated. 


At first it became a kind of club-land—a place of mainly good class 
taverns and coffee-houses where men like Hogarth, Dryden, Pepys, Boswell 
and ‘Dr. Johnson would be found drinking ‘and talking. But within a 
hundred years it had become so notorious for.low night-life, as to draw 
comment from Sir John Fielding (brother of Henry, the author of Tom 
Jones) who was a magistrate at nearby Bow Street police station, that it was 
‘the great square of Venus and its purlieus are Oras with the votaries 
of this goddess.’ 


By mid-eighteenth century the ‘nobility had gone, the last being Lord 
Archer who lived until 1757 in the large house in the extreme north-west 
corner of the square, still standing as 43 King Street and recently attract- 
ively restored. Over the years this building housed many well known 
people, including the Earl of Orford; who remodelled the house to resemble 
a battleship and in whose time.was held at the house what is thought to be 
the first Cabinet meeting ever of a government. In 1774 the house went out 
of private hands and became Low’s Hotel and later Froome’s, Joys, Star, 
Falstaff, New Club and the National Sporting Club. As the National 
Sporting Club it staged many famous boxing contests. 


- In other parts of the square and its surrounds were, at one time or other, 
the Shakespeare Tavern, Grand Piazza Coffee House, Bedford Hotel, the 
Hummums, Tavistock Hotel, Will’s Coffee House, Tom’s Coffee ‘House, 
Carpenter’s and many similar establishments. Less reputable’ were those 
like Moll or Tom King’s Coffee House under the portico’ of St. Paul’s 
Church. Tom King’s was the sort of place where ‘every species of mankind 
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that intemperance, idleness, necessity, or curiosity, could assemble together. 


Through all these changes of fortune the market continued to grow and 
to spread over the square and into the adjoining streets. The nineteenth 
century saw. the continued rise of the area as a market and its decline as a 
social centre. But even as a market its conditions were fast deteriorating, 
many of the buildings were in extremely bad condition and the traffic 
problem had become acute. The market men objected to paying rents and 
high tolls in such conditions and agitated to get the landlord, the Duke of 
Bedford, to do something about it. The Duke finally acted in 1828 when 
he obtained an Act of Parliament which gave him permission to rebuild. 
Soon, one large, handsome market building went up in place of the rough 
sheds and stands which had littered the area. Known as the Charter, or 
Dedicated, Market, it stands today much as it was when first built. 


It was a new kind of market building. It had three parallel buildings 
around a covered central avenue, the avenue having small shops on either 
side, most of them let to people selling choice fruit and vegetables. and, to 
begin with, almost all for retail trade. This central avenue soon became a 
favourite promenade for society people and became known as Grand Row. 


But the bulk of the trade continued to be done from the stands of the 
market gardeners who sold their own produce, though towards the end of 
the century the increase in imported produce brought merchants and 
commission salesmen into existence. The Charter Market did not for long 
prove capable of containing the increasing trade and an urgent need arose 
for yet more buildings. Adjoining streets.such as King Street, Henrietta 
Street, James Street and Russell Street took some of the overflow, but it 
became imperative to find somewhere for the vast quantities of flowers, 
especially pot plants, which at times almost swamped the market. » 


In 1856, when the Italian Opera House was rebuilt after being burnt 
down, a hall of glass and iron construction was added and in this flowers 
were allowed to be sold. This was known as Floral Hall. It served its 
purpose for a while, but in 1871 the Duke of Bedford built a. special 
market for flowers with outlets into Wellington and Tavistock streets and 
. the Floral Hall was given over to imported fruit. The new flower market 
was modern and attractive and from time to time in its early years was used 
for social events. In 1901 came the Russell Street market and the. following 
year the Jubilee Market by the now demolished Tavistock Row. - 


After the 1914-18 war, by which time the market had been sold to the 
Beecham interests, agitation arose to have it moved. In the 1920s an 
unsuccessful attempt was made to move it to the site of the Foundling 
Hospital off Gray’s Inn Road. In 1957 a report on horticultural marketing 
by the committee headed by Lord Runciman recommended, among other 
things, that the market should be improved but stay where it was. The 
Government set up a Covent Garden Market Authority to. see to this. The 
Authority, on taking office, commissioned a- survey into possible other 
sites, though the Runciman Committee had not advocated this, and this 
survey finally came up with Nine Elms at Vauxhall as a place to which 
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Covent Garden could go. And the Government agreed that the market, 
after 300 years in the heart of London, should move away to a region 
which, although now heavily industrialised, was, in the seventeenth century, 
the cultivated land of many of the gardeners who brought their produce to 
Covent Garden. 


The new Nine Elms market, which was officially opened by H.M. The 
Queen in June 1974, can never assume the mantle of the old. Large, 
modern and businesslike, outside the ‘town’, it cannot be, as so many 
remember Covent Garden, a strange world of its own, a. world which, even 
to sophisticated people of the second half of the twentieth century, still has 
romance and mystery. 


But in old Covent Garden things are far from lost. Plans for developing 
the area into a modern business complex met with fierce opposition and had 
to be dropped. Now it has been decided to keep and restore wherever 
possible. The central Charter market building is being painstakingly 
brought back to look as it did in the early 19th century and will one day 
probably be a shopping precinct. The.other buildings are being kept when 
possible and put to good social use: already the Jubilee Market is the home 
of a thriving retail market. 


And as a result of all this, life is returning to the : area. And it is the kind 
of life that is well suited to it. Artists, craftsmen, studios, workshops, small 
restaurants and shops—every month sees something new. And with it all, 
Inigo Jones’s church and garden is as popular as ever, and the opera house 
and theatres on the outskirts still draw the crowds. No, Covent Garden is 
far from dead. 


[Ronald Webber is the author of The Early Horticulturists, Covent Garden 
—Mud Salad Market, The Village Blacksmith, Percy Cane, Garden 
Designer and The Devon and Somerset Blackdowns.] 
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THE CURE’ FOR THE. SICKNESS OF SECRECY | 
by Kenneth Warren, MP. * 


\ECRECY is an’ illness of cies Since the last war al in 

Britain has become more and more inëfficienńt. The people . have ` 

become increasingly unhappy -at the way the country is rin and they 
blame the politicians for bad: conditions. The real ‘trouble: lies- hidden 
behind a wall of secrecy. People are not told the truth because it is a secrel 
and not in the ‘national interest’ tò disclose what has gone wrong.’ : 


When secrecy hides the work that goes into a job, slovenly icrespindible 
workmanship -passes undetected. Standards fall. and anything « goes. The 
work ‘of our’ government is traditionally secret. There is a convention of 
‘wisdom’ that ae shall be A P bas become a Peise spread 7 
by bureaucracy." - ee 

‘We have talent i in this country, yet aiee European ‘countries seem to do 
better than Britain. This is not because the Germans or the French or the , 
Dutch are better than the ‘British but because their governments, are more 
open in their work. Public servants must give a high standard of ‘work when — 
their work can be.seen and inspected.. In Britain’ the work of the public 
servant is not seen: They are not publicly’accountable for their mistakes, 
omissions, blunders or standards of efficiency. As a result a People of 
Britain suffer inadequate government. | Me fae 


> I am an engineer and if I desigù a ‘bridge T ain: n fbsponsibile for the con- 
struction of that bridge. My whole career and reputation will bè destroyed 
if the bridge fails to carry the loads for which it was created. ` 


~. Such harsh discipline makes for efficiency i in the work of every engineer. l 
The. civil servant: with his right - to anonymity given to him’ ‘by, secrecy has 
no permanent public, discipline to, maintain thé. Standard of his work. ` 

The deterioration in the: efficiency of government in Britain i is particularly . 
disastrous because the government is committed to ‘state ownership of indus- 
try. The record of inept management of publicly owned enterprise, which is 
- born of secretive government, creates ready-made ammunition for those of ` 
us who oppose the nationalisation of industry. State ownership of industry 
does not have a sporting chance of success whilst the Official Secrets: Act 
provides camouflage for the incompetent. If we are condemned to National 
Enterprise, then surely we are entitled to expect public ownership to be 
public. Under the existing laws of secrecy, private enterprise is the subject 
of public scrutiny whilst a national enterprise can be so secretive that. 
Public Enquiries and Royal Commissions have. to. be appointed by 
Parliament in an attempt-to’ obtain the most elementary information. . 

‘On. general principles we are: all concerned about the success” of. 
management ‘by government. T. axpayers pay the piper and should have 
some say in calling the tune. Secrecy 1 in government deprives them of this 
elementary democratic right. 


There ‘is another aspect to secrecy which transcends all party political 
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considerations. I refer to the most ‘basic of all human rights, the right to 
know the truth. In Britain we only have a right to know what we are 
officially permitted to know. It is illegal in Britain to know unless the 
knowledge has been officially released. Such a state of affairs is incompat- 
ible with true democracy. 


Advantage has been taken of secrecy to build up in this country massive 
data storage systems. Networks of computer controlled data banks now 
provide the State with the most intimate and persona! information regarding 
each individual. From cradle to grave information from all sources is fed 
into the State machine to build up a comprehensive profile of every citizen. 


“A complex society of 55 million in a small island does require sophis- 
ticated and efficient data banks in order to strive for the optimum conditions 
of existence for its members. But the creation of such a facility in secret 
and its secret use can put every member of that society into grave danger. 
The individual can be condemned without trial if the data. held upon him 
by the State is inaccurate. Only the individual himself could peasy know 
whether the data- held upon him is true or false.” 


It is vital that the establishment of State data stores: about individual 
citizens should not be in secret. The individual must know what is being 
done. He must also have a right to inspect and correct all data held upon 
him. In order for the individual citizen to be able to do this, there must be 
no secrecy about the data bases and the citizen must have the right to 
inspect and correct his own files. 


Reform of the laws of secrecy must be a package which gives privacy with 
Freedom of Information. The privacy aspect of Freedom of Information is 
very specific and is not controversial. The concept has been accepted. and 
welcomed by everyone in the Consumer Credit Act which enables an 
individual to inspect and correct data held upon him by a credit agency. 
Everyone has understood ‘the need for such protection as a basic human 
: right of the individual, Now .is the time for. government to put its own house 
in order and apply the same ẹ principle to itself as is demanded from credit 
agencies. 

When the Official Secrets Act.is replaced with a Freedom of Information 
Act, the rights ‘of the’ individual ‘in relationship to the use of State data 
bases will have been safeguarded. The need for a Data Protection Commit- 
tee may vanish. At present, while secrecy remains, the Data Protection 
Committee provides no true safeguard to the individual citizen. 


There are many different reasons for interested groups to seek reform of 
the Official Secrets Act. Those reasons may well be in conflict one with 
another. But the principle involved is restoring the right of the citizens of 
Britain to know the truth. That principle transcends all party political 
barriers and it also transcends all personalities and factions. 


_ My predecessor as Chairman of the Freedom of Information Campaign 
was from the Government side of the House and I am from the Opposition. 
Mr. Tom Litterick, M.P., is a member of the Tribune group of left-wing 
M.P.s, His views on politics are different from mine, but despite the enor- 
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mous disparity in our political philosophy, we share common ground when 
it comes to basic human rights. 

The abolition of secrecy is comparable with the abolition of slavery of 
the mind. 

Constraints which apply to a person’s body in the form of physical 
slavery are bad enough, but deprivation of a person’s. right to know the 
truth is a constraint upon his intellect. It is a worse crime against humanity 
than the restraint of metal chains. 

I call upon all those who value Freedom to unite cath me in demanding 
that the Government should remove the shackles of secrecy from Britain 
during the new session of Parliament. These shackles were hastily applied 
in a moment of spy hysteria before the First World War. AAY have been 
worn for long enough. 


[Kenneth Warren, M.P. for Hastings, is Chairman of the Freedom of 
Information Campaign.] 


The April issue of the Contemporary Review includes China After 
= Chairman Mao by Brian Hook, When is a Liberal not a Liberal? 
by Robert R. Eccleshall, The Indian Revalution by A. S. Raman 


and What is a Refugee? by Sir Leslie Kirkley (held over from the 
March issue). | 
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ROMANIES WITHOUT A ROAD 
by Donald Kenrick 


6 HE first Asian immigrants in Europe’ is a description which has, not 
without reason, been applied to the Romanies and 800 years after 
their arrival they still resist assimilation and form a group in every 

country. Modern research suggests that the Romanies were a loose confed- 
eration of tribes nomadising between India and Iran, practising occupations 
such as entertainment, haircutting and the supply of hand-made leather 
goods; and then, after attacks on India by the White Huns, left the 
population upon whom they depended for their income without any spare 
wealth to pay for luxuries. For this reason, the Romanies cut out the eastern 
end of their migratory route and changed it to include Europe. The road 
from Helsinki, via Istanbul, to Kabul is still travelled by some families, 
though in Mercedes rather than bullock carts. 


Many Romanies settled in Eastern Europe where they vopreeent fifteen 
per cent of the population in large areas of the Balkans, a percentage that 
is growing every year much to the discomfort of the governments of those 
states. They still live in their own villages or quarters as they used to do, 
„migrating in winter in search of work, but returning in the spring to help 
their nominal landlords with the harvest. 

A number of tribes came to Western Europe, reaching England by the 
reign of Henry VII. After an initially friendly welcome they were caught 
up in the general economic crisis that led to the Poor Law legislation and 
the wave of xenophobia that followed a drastic fall in the value of wages. 
Under Queen Elizabeth the law was hardened and resembled those already 
in force on the other side of the Channel.. The Romanies were to leave the 
land under pain of death: The outlawed race was able to survive. only 
through the inefficiency of the mediaeval forces of law and order and the 
protection of noblemen who found the men a source of expert beaters for 
hunting and the dark-eyed women dancers and singers an amusing diversion 
for their guests. 

In Western Europe, the Romanies acquired the name Gypsy or Gitano, 
corruptions of the term ‘Egyptian’, referring to a supposed origin in Egypt. 
The name has persisted even after linguistic research has proved beyond 
doubt that their original home was north-west India. Elsewhere in Europe 
they were called athinganoi (heretics), a name which survives today as 
Tsigane and Zigeuner. The Romanies arrived in Western Europe too late 
to take out a share in the land as had done the earlier Germanic immigrants, 
even if they had not found their own trades more lucrative. They travelled 
from place to place in carts and tents, later adopting the horse-drawn 
caravan when this mode of transport was developed in the nineteenth 
century. In the summer they were again welcome on the farms when hops 
needed stringing or there were potatoes to be lifted. In winter they had 
their regular stopping places (the Gypsy Hills and Blackmans Corners of 
our smaller towns) from where they travelled out in search of casual work, 
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turning their hand to meet any new need and doing the jobs which. were © 
disdained by the host population, varying from metal work to castrating 
animals. 

The end of the Second World War marked a turning point for the 
Romanies in both East and West Europe. In the West the main problem 
came with the erosion of their traditional stopping places by new estates . 
and motorways. Town and Country Planning Acts hit those richer families 
who had bought their own land. In a county such as Surrey which (outside 
of Derby week) had never previously seen a travelling caravan this century, 
the present problem of stopping places has been caused entirely by the 
compulsory purchase of some half-dozen privately-owned caravan sites. 

Friction with the house-dwelling population grew with the new trade of 
car-breaking which leaves a debris that shoeing horses and beating hides 
did not. In addition, the convenience food which the Romanies avidly 
adopted left a trail of non-biodegradable containers marking their roadside 
halts. 

. Increasing bureaucracy has led to a need for literacy, if only to pass the 
Driving Test, and a demand for education from the Romanies themselves, 
for whom schooling has never meant more than the skills of reading and 
writing. Once these have been learnt the enthusiasm of both parents and 


children wanes, as revealed by declining figures for secondary. school: 


attendance. 

` Started by the late Norman Dodds, M.P., and carried on by leaders of 
the Romany community themselves, the Gypsy Civil Rights movement in 
England launched a campaign for education and caravan sites. A policy of 
passive resistance to evictions, learnt from watching student demonstrations 
`- on TV, led to the passing of the 1968 Caravan Sites Act. Most Western | 
European countries have introduced similar legislation, though not generally 
of an order that satisfies the Travelling. People. ‘The Danish law compels 
young couples to leave the caravan site on marriage and move into housing 
-with the aim of assimilating the group within two generations. The Dutch 
act (also of 1968) has succeeded in establishing accommodation for all the 
Dutch-born nomads but the provision of transit pitches on these sites has- 
remained a paper provision only, while Romanies coming into Holland from 
other countries are escorted across unmanned frontier roads back to pete 
they came from! 

Although the British Caravan Sites Act is also almost ten years old, 
there are still not enough caravan sites. County councils charged with the 
duty of providing ‘accommodation for Gypsies residing in and resorting to 
their area’ have taken advantage of the fact that no time limit- is' fixed for 
the provision of the sites. A census taken in 1965 gave.a figure of 3,300 
` families for England and Wales, but even at the time was considered to be 
inaccurate. Present estimates by the Association of Gypsy Organisations 
are 8,000 families and this figure has been accepted by the Department of 
the Environment. About a quarter of the caravans are on sites built by 
local authorities while the remainder continue to live on the roadside and 
waste land. Many of those who live on sites complain they have ended up 
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like American Indians on a reservation. To obtain a pitch they may have to 
produce both a certificate of electrical worthiness for the caravan and 
another to show that their dogs have been wormed, as well as caution- 
money often as high as £50. They are not allowed to work on the sites and 
cannot bring back scrap for sorting, as they have to leave the lorries out of 
sight of their caravans. Many have been driven to draw social security for 
the first time in their lives. Others leave to return to the roadside where they 
can preserve the dignity of earning their own living, at the sacrifice of water 
and flush toilets. 


Conscious of the continuing problem of the lack of stopping places, the 
Government asked John Cripps (Chairman of the Countryside Commission) 
to carry out a study of the working (or, rather, non-working) of the 1968 
Act. They ignored an earlier report by the Centre for Environmental 
Studies, presumably because they did not like its conclusions. John Cripps 
submitted his report in June 1977. Its recommendations included Govern- 
ment finance for the building of sites, the setting of a time limit for their 
provision, more consultation with the caravan-dwellers themselves and -help 
for privately-run accommodation. 


Government action is awaited. A further spur to action is the somewhat 
belated discovery by the Department of Education that local authorities 
are not obliged to offer school places to Gypsy children on-illegal sites, The 
two largest Romany civil rights organisations have promised further 
demonstrations this winter as well as legal proceedings against the Minister 
for the Environment if there was no outline of legislation in the Queen’s 
Speech to Parliament in November. 

The Romanies of Western Europe are increasingly losing their mobility 
and finding it hard to maintain their life-style. The more settled commun- 
ities of the Iberian peninsula and Eastern Europe have their own struggle 
for survival. As might be imagined, the communist governments formed 
after 1945 did not view with sympathy the existence of the large Romany 
populations who, although no longer nomadic, still shared the basic feature 
of their cousins in the west, that of self-employment. The new rulers also 
inherited the old prejudices against the Romanies as a group. East of Berlin 
the popular image is not one of romantic wanderers but of a noisy, prolific 
group given to dancing and merry-making and not very bright. This image 
is as enshrined in proverbs and folk-tales as the child-. or wife-stealing 
Raggle Taggle Gypsy of Western Europe. 


‘It sounds as if 200 Gypsies are talking at the other end of the line’, said 
a communist railway official to me after vainly trying to get through on a 
crackling telephone line to discover the whereabouts of my missing connec- 
tion. Another station in Bulgaria was decorated with pictures of local 
shoplifters and pickpockets. The Romanies had Tsigan written next to their 
names but there was no such indication of race for the Bulgarian citizens 
of Armenian or Turkish origin. Attempts made in the Soviet Union as 
early as 1920 to group Romanies on collective farms and cooperatives of, 
for example, repairers of electrical goods, have been set up with moderate 
success, The children of nomadic tribes are taken into boarding schools 
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while, at the other end of the scale, an attempt is made to remove any 
‘potential intellectual leadership which might create yet one more minority 
to worry about. A Romany can get into Sofia University with a pass in the 
school-leaving examination one grade lower than a Bulgarian but, once 
there, he is encouraged to change the ethnic nationality in his passport 
from Tsigan to Bulgarin and move his home out of the Gypsy quarter. The 
flowering after 1945 of Romany Associations in Hungary and Bulgaria 
with their own periodicals and cultural organisations was cut off in the 
later days of the Stalin period as it was in the USSR itself. A brief revival 
in Czechoslovakia ceased when the Russians returned to Prague and the 
annual meetings of both the Czech and Slovak Romany organisations 
agreed to dissolve themselves ‘in the interests of national unity’. Even in 
Yugoslavia, where it is said that Marshal Tito promised the Romany 
partisans their own state after the war as a reward for their heroism in the 
resistance; the budding theatre and dance groups have to tread warily in 
order to avoid being branded with the accusations of right wing deviation- 
ism that have been levelled at Croat and Serb nationalists. Nevertheless 
' the green and blue flag of the World Romany Congress flies beside the Red 
Flag in Shuto Orizari, with its. population of 50,000 Romanies and own 
MP,—the largest Gypsy community in Europe. 


The memory of a Baro Tan (the Indian Motherland) still lives on in 
Eastern Europe. Many singers and musicians have been to India and. 
received acclamation both in the concert hall and on television. There is 
now a move to get Indian support for the Romanies’ claim to be recognised 
as a national minority within the socialist states. This would give them the 
right to use their own language in the primary school and to have their own 
journals and radio programmes. Both the previous Prime Minister, Mrs. 
Gandhi, and Mr. Desai have received delegations and expressed their 
general sympathy. At the forthcoming World Romany Congress in Switzer- 
land this will be the main preoccupation of the delegates representing over 
three million Romanies in. Eastern Europe. 


“A second major debate at this Congress will be on an international 
alphabet for the Romany language and the standardisation of grammatical 
forms for literary purposes. The latter will be a difficult concept for the 
representatives of the largely illiterate nomadic western communities who 
are numbered only in thousands and whose aims are more limited. They 
will press for the acceptance of the 1975 Recommendations of the Ministers 
of the Council of Europe which call for caravan sites and the equal 
provision of social services and education. From the countries which form 
the Common Market will come an additional plea for the, right of free 
movement to seek work, which all citizens of the EEC possess, to be made 
a toaliy for the Gypsies. 


[Dr. Kenrick, Secretary of the National Gypsy Education Council, is the 
author of Destiny of Europe’s Gypsies (Heinemann Educational).] 
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A PURPOSE IN LIFE 
by Nicholas Roderey 


S a child learns to think and presently asks endless questions, so, in 
its early childhood, our human race began to think, soon to ask two 
urgent questions. Those first questions, asked again in every gener- 
ation, are the queries concerning life itself. They ask why and they ask how? 


With these questions all religion began, all philosophy started. With 
them all faith and all wisdom came into the world. Our faith, our wisdom 
are attempts at answering those two questions. In them we inquire, we try 
to imagine, why we live and how we must live. 


We have no answer to the first question. With the second we have always 
found it easier to deal. We have many answers to it. We find these in the 
commandments of all religions, the counsels of all philosophies. We see 
them in the laws of every country, the statutes of every organisation. These 
are all prescriptions telling us how we must live. In so far as we live in those 
bodies, we have to live by their rules. 


We, therefore, do not often ask the question of the rules of living. We 
have our various answers to the inquiry, how must we live? Only those who 
are not content with such rules query them and ask this second question of 
life. They are those for whom the rules are too good or not good enough, 
who are worse or better than those rules. We know them as the evil doers 
and the good doers. 

But the first question about life we all ask. At some time, in some place, 
some day, some hour we all ask, why life? Everyone has to stand still for a 
moment and inquire, what is the sense of life? And there is no answer, there 
has never been one. Poets, prophets, philosophers, priests, all have asked 
that question in agony and in exaltation, in distress and in bliss. They have 
asked in vain. 

The Earth goes round and round in its orbit endlessly, and there is no 
point in it. The stars spin round their poles, the galaxies turn on their axes 
interminably, and there is no point in that either. Life speeds along on its 
cycles of birth and death, and there is no point in that. All things from 
atoms to universes, all creatures from microbes to men gyrate round we do. 
not know what pivot, and we do not know why. We ‘can find no sense in 
existence, no meaning in anything. 

We complain, we cry that all passes away, we cannot halt it. Death claims 
all the living, we cannot arrest it. We cannot add a day to any beauty or an 
hour to any power. And that truth points a finger, it may be the finger of 
God, towards the answer. There is no meaning in anything, no sense in any 
event. There is meaning only in eternity, sense only in immortality. Yet we 
cannot know it, or fathom it. 

Life could have sense, living could have meaning only if it lasted for ever. 
But it cannot, therefore it has no significance. Only one life has continuity, 
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God’s, only it has meaning. Our faith teaches us that ours will share that 
meaning. Life inherits God’s eternity, it has immortality, so faith teaches. 
Our souls are immortal, while God is eternal. This signifies that we have no 
meaning, as God has, but must derive ours from him. 


What that meaning may be, we have no conception. We have in fact no 
notion that there is any meaning in reality. We only assume it, because God 
must have a meaning, and hold one for all his creation. His deeds must 
have sense, his works significance, and so must the universe, so must life 
in it. | | 

Sense or meaning our lives have, to our distress, none, but purpose they 
do have. In truth they have millions of purposes. Between chasing them 
and changing them, we often waste our lives. We also frequently have so 
many purposes, that we fail to pursue any of them. We would do so many 
things that, in the end, we do nothing. 

Our lives are filled with purposes, most of.our days are occupied with 
countless intentions. We derive these purposes from our desires, our 
dreams, our fancies, from our very failings. All our hopes are potential 
purposes. We live in hopes, even to our last hour. We have purposes of 
some sort to our last day, we keep them till the very moment of our death. 


We have refashioned our lives, rebuilt our world by the pursuit of those 
purposes. All that is the work of human hands expresses human purpose. 
All our achievement speaks of our many aims. Human purpose is the differ- 
ence between the world of nature and our world, between forest and field, 
cave and cottage. We formulate our purposes in all our ambitions, express 
them in all our achievements. The world is a museum of our past purposes, 
and a workshop of our present. A sewing needle is a monument to our 
civilisation, as is a space rocket. All that has ever been written, painted, 
carved or composed, is a witness to it, and so is all our history. We disclose 
our purposes in everything we say, display them in everything we do. 


A purpose was set into our frame in every urge we have, in every desire, 
every aspiration. We cannot live without purpose. When we have no desire 
left, we die. When we have no purpose left, we also die. We have all the 
purposes in the world. But we heed only those we must obey in order to 
live. The rest we murder in our treadmills, bury in our wasted years. And 
so we live in misery, not for the want of purposes but for failure of pursuing 
them. We shall live in gladness if we follow them. 


Most people find themselves trapped in the circles and cycles of existence. 
They serve merely the purpose of life, which is life itself. They struggle and 
labour, they strive desperately to live, and live without end. 


We would make ourselves immortal in this world, but we cannot. So we 
leave our hope with God, entrust our mortality to his charity. But we try 
to make something which will Jast longer than we, which is thus greater 
than we are. There is no other satisfaction in our days, no other justification 
in our last day. There is only the fulfilment of having seen, of having served 
a purpose, found and followed an ideal higher than ourselves. 
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QUARTERLY FILM REVIEW 
by James Morton 


FORTY-ONE year old film may seem an odd start to a review of 
the new films in London, but where else can one start if that film stars 
Louis Jouvet, Francoise Rosay, Jean Louis Barrault and Jean-Pierre 

Aumont, as well as Miche] Simon as the detective story writer? Marcel 
Camé’s Drole de Drame has just reopened at the Academy and must be 
anyone’s pick of the current films. In fact, it has stood up remarkably well 
and in the current vogue of surrealist drama and art acts as an early 
example. It is easy to see the influence this must have had on the young 
Luis Bunuel. 

The plot more or less defies description, but basically it is set in Edward- 
ian London. Jouvet, a gourmandising bishop who hates crime fiction, 
decides to dine with his cousin (Simon) who, unbeknown to him, is a 
successful writer. Simon’s cook gives notice shortly before the dinner and 
Simon’s wife decides to do the cooking herself. Simon pretends she is away 
visiting sick relatives rather than admit that he bas no cook. Louis Jouvet 
decides to stay until she returns. False telegrams are sent and discovered. 
Jouvet decides- that Simon has murdered his wife. The latter pair go into 
hiding in Limehouse where they encounter Barrault as a Jack the Ripper 
who hates novelists, He falls in love with Rosay . . . now watch on. The 
whole thing is played with incredible speed. Joke follows joke as each 
character becomes more and more entwined in hopeless circumstances. 
Naturally, with a cast of the cream of the French stage and cinema the 
acting is perfection. What more can anyone want? 


Well, if they want anything a bit more robust but still very Gallic, they 
can go to the Curzon where Yves Robert’s boulevard farce Pardon Mon 
Afaire is playing to packed houses. The Curzon used to be the home of all 
the top continental films when they came to London, but over recent times 
it has fallen into a bit of a decline. Its policy started to vary and one minute 
it seemed to be showing Lawrence of Arabia and the next The Last Picture 
Show. Last year it bedded down with the amusing Cousin Cousine and after 
a few rocky films such as The Apple Game, which came and went in the 
flash of a frame, it seems to have struck gold again. Jean Rochefort (the 
detective in L’horlogier de Saint Paul) is happily married with two children 
until one day he sees a model standing over an air vent à la Marilyn Monroe 
in The Seven Year Itch. He is immediately obsessed and invites her out for 
dinner when he sees her quite by chance in the next office. (The building is 
rather open plan.) By mischance he is accidentally connected to a secretary. 
All the Feydeau situations are present. Mistaken identity, fatal interrup- 
tions, cuckolded husbands all contrive to impede his affaire. The set pieces 
are extremely well done. There are two scenes, one when he learns to ride 
and the second when a friend, for somewhat specious reasons, poses as a 
blind man in a brasserie, which are hysterical. Again, the film rattles along 


at a great pace until about three-quarters of its length. Then it slows and . — 
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began to wonder if all the goodies had come and gone. The answer is a 
definite No. Like the French Rugby team at Parc des Princes, it pulls itself 
together for one final fling. The film ends as it begins, with Rochefort stand- 
ing in a borrowed dressing-gown on a ledge outside a block of flats high 
over the Place Charles de Gaulle. Go and see for yourself how he got there 
and if he manages to get down. 


Films from the last London Film Festival are starting to arrive in London 
but sadly none seems to be staying. Hertzog’s Strozek crept into the Paris 
Pullman, another long-time bastion of the continental cinema, and has crept 
out again. It stars Bruno S. as the eponymous small-time thief who decides 
to make a new start in life in America. Much of the film’s appeal depends 
on the charm (if you regard it as such) of Mr. S. who you may recall played 
the same part but this time in costume in the same director’s Enigma of 
Kaspar Hauser. Bruno S. was the ex-asylum inmate whom Hertzog dis- 
covered a couple of years ago. Apparently he now makes his living as a 
street singer. 

Rather more worthy is the Tunisian production, Hyaena’s Sun. This 
arrived at London’s smallest cinema, chintzily called The Minema, but alas 
that was too large for it. It was shown. on television the other night and 
really was rather better than the usual run of African films. Co-produced 
with the Dutch, it is the story of the corruption of the inmates of a small 
fishing village when a German corporation decides to build a concrete hotel 
on the beach. It is not without humour or charm. Such a politically motiv- 
ated film can often produce black and white cardboard heroes and villains, 
but it is to the film’s credit that there are shades of tan throughout. You will 
probably have to search quite hard to find it over the next few months, but 
it is well worth looking for. 

No searching is required to find Clint Eastwood’s ned film, The Gaunt- 
let. The story of the television cowboy who became ‘Hollywood’s biggest box 
office attraction and then turned director continues apace. 

` We left the last episode with The Outlaw Josey Wales in which Eastwood 
starred as well. as directed, He has the same dual role in this film about a 
third-rate policeman who is sent to serve a witness summons on a hooker in 
Las Vegas. He is not intelligent enough to be aware that he is being set up 
and that in reality his superiors want neither him nor his witness to survive 
the return journey. Eastwood borrows heavily from his previous films such 
as Josey Wales, but the character seems to belong more to High Plains 
Drifter and A Fistful of Dollars, whose bullet-proof shield provides the key 
to this new film. Sandra Locke and the dependable Pat Hingle: star with 
him and the whole film was hugely enjoyed by the audience, but it seems 
to me that he does overplay his hand, I realise the character must appear 
invincible, but things are carried too far. For example, a sniper in a heli- 
copter shoots at the escaping pair of Eastwood and Locke on a motor-cycle 
for a good ten minutes until it catches.some overhead cables. Now no way 
could that be a realistic sequence, nor can the final gauntlet. It somehow 
seems a bit disappointing that the film is that much of a send-up of its genre. 
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AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY REVIEWED 


The Cloud of Danger: Some Current Problems of American Foreign Policy. 
George F. Kennan. Hutchinson. £5.95. 


George Kennan has moved between public and academic life in a fashion 
more acceptable to-—-and made easier in—the United States than in Britain; 
and he has enriched both by doing so. He has shaned policy and—much more 
difficult—carried it out with skill and with restraint. He was in charge of the 
Berlin Embassy when Hitler declared war in 1941. As one-time head of the 
State Department Policy Planning Staff (and as Mr. X in a famous article in 
Foreign Affairs) he is held responsible (though not always with justice) for the 
‘containment’ policy of 1948 and subsequently. He has served as American 
Ambassador to the United States and to Yugoslavia. And he has graced the 
Princeton campus and produced the notable volumes on Russia and the West 
under Lenin and Stalin that have won him the Pulitzer Prize. This is an acad- 
emic rooted in realpolitik, and a realist with an historian’s view of the balance 
offered by time. 


This book has something of the quality of those speeches of Anthony Eden’s 
as Foreign Secretary, that gave a tour d'horizon to the House of Commons. 
‘Never before’, Kennan writes, ‘have I attempted to pull together various views 
and distill out of them something resembling a grand design of American 
foreign policy’. It is a brilliant, trenchant and wise survey, and no brief review 
can do it justice. 


The temptation is to quote from it profusely, both in its verdicts, and in its 
occasional asides. Thus—re energy, ‘the private automobile, surely the most 
wasteful, anti-social and environmentally pernicious means of moving human 
bodies about that has ever been devised’ (p.20). The United States should not 
become enmeshed in direct negotiation between Israel and her Arab neighbours. 
‘Even a reasonable sense of national dignity would argue against putting great 
sums of American money directly into the hands of a man so inclined generally, 
and of such offensiveness in his attitude towards us, as Colonel Qaddafi has 
shown himself to be’ (pp.82-83). For Latin America, the United States should 
‘relax—leave them alone’. ‘Beyond the questions of Cuba and Panama and of 
the security generally of Central America we have no really vital interests in 
that part of the world’ (p.67). ‘I see no reason why NATO could not, if it 
wanted, assure its own defense in an environment composed exclusively of 
conventional weapons’ (p.206). There is a proper scorn for some of the UN 
agencies and for that ‘conferring of the status of sovereign independence on a 
horde of wholly untried and inexperienced small entities, in whose responsible 
conduct as full-fledged members of the world community we had not the 
faintest reason for confidence’ (p.31). 


The core of the book concerns Soviet-American relations, and here Professor 
Kennan is especially constructive and intelligent. He makes plain the real 
strength of the West, and the real limitations on Russian freedom of action, 
including the weight of the Soviet bureaucracy and the grip of nationalism on 
the satellites. He stresses that, amid all the media preoccupation with the 
dissidents, Russian treatment of its critics—however reprehensible it remains— 
is a vast improvement on the ways the Tsars and Stalin acted, with (then) much 
less western protest. In its wisdom here, and in its hands-off Africa thesis, this 
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book should be on the desk of those devoted dioscuri of African freedom, 
Messrs. Owen and Young. 


If there is a conclusion and a verdict in the book it is that there is no short- 
cut by way of moralism and the amateur, and that the United States needs 
restraint and it needs professionalism in its conduct of foreign policy. ‘Open’ 
diplomacy and especially the heightened role of Congress carries the risks of a 
loss of privacy and flexibility and a bigger role for lobbies and other organised 
minorities. The energy ‘war’ is crucial since expenditure on imported oil limits 
freedom of manoeuvre: since the 1973 embargo the United States government 
has permitted its dependence on foreign oil to grow from 24% to 42% of 
American consumption, and dependence on Arab producers to increase from 
11% to 18%. Americans live lives of comfort and affluence and pay a high 
price. The problems of Greece and Turkey, Panama, the Philippines and Korea, 
are not American problems. The United States should reduce its external 
commitments to the indispensable minimum, and these are, for George Kennan, 
the security of Western Europe, of Japan and—‘with the single reservation that 
it should not involve the dispatch and commitment of American armed forces’ 
(p.229)—of Israel. Less summitry and less moralism, and a greater reliance on , 
the less conspicuous but more effective labours of trained professionals would 
be helpful. And for the rest of (which is most of) the world, it will have to 
work its passage ‘as did our own forefathers’, or the passage will not be made. 
The United States (and one would like to add Great Britain) should abandon 
its self-imposed guilt-complex about the Third World. 


The more one reads these wise and concise reflections of a very experienced 
diplomat and historian, the longer grows the list of all those who should—by 
an indulgent publisher—be sent a copy, British and American Cabinet members 
in particular, and be compelled to read it and act on it. I suggest that the 
publisher send them only because if they were required to buy copies them- 
selves, not they but the taxpayer would foot the bill. If the publisher can only 
spare one copy, would he address it please to Mrs. Judith Hart? 


‘ESMOND WRIGHT 


MAN AS SUPERMAN 


The Notebooks of Leonardo da Vinci. Edward MacCurdy. (Two' volumes in a 
slip case.} Jonathan Cape. £20. 


In his introduction to the first (1938) publication of this remarkable book, of 
which this is a new edition, Mr. MacCurdy summarises the achievement of 
Leonardo da Vinci in the following terms: 

Of this man who did a few works of art most divinely well it may be said 
. that he took all knowledge as his province and that in his individual achieve- 
ment he symbolises the diversity of an epoch as fully as can be said of any 
period in the world’s history . those manuscripts are the records of the 
working of the mightiest machine perhaps that has ever been a human brain: 
fragments of a larger purpose, charted, defined, explored, but never fulfilled, of 
which the treatises containing the sum ‘of his researches in anatomy, physiology, 
and geology form component parts, fragments of a vast encyclopaedia of 
human knowledge. 

Few, if any other figures in world history can lay claim to an equal record. 
At first sight the sheer universality of the man, the breadth of his intellectual 
scope and the depth of his purpose and determination seem almost overwhelm- 
ingly daunting. How can one cope with a figure of such transcendent quality? 
It is easy to. see him simply as a one-off exception to the normal rule, a sport of 
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nature who can only be fitted with difficulty into the ordinary way of things. 
And yet, if only because of the relevance of his vision to the whole human 
predicament, the effect of his ideas on our own pattern of development, 
Leonardo, like Goethe, cannot be treated as an exceptional maverick. 


The notebooks represent more than five thousand pages of writing which 
constitute his thinking, or a major part of it at least, on a multiplicity of differ- 
ent subjects. This edition has them annotated under a number of various head- 
ings, the sheer extent of which is an indication of the power of Leonardo’s 
mind. Philosophy, anatomy, botany, natural history, optics, acoustics, topo- 
graphy, physics, hydraulics, flight, perspective, colour, architecture, music. 
allegory, military warfare—all those comprise only a part of what he concerned 
himself with. Equally striking, in case after case, is the originality of his ideas. 
It would be easy to come up with example after example, chosen purely at 
random. 


The risk in doing so is, of course, that taken in isolation it would be possible 
to reduce Leonardo’s thinking to a series of aphorisms. To understand what he 
is about it is necessary to look at his thought as a whole. Even where this is 
presented in as convenient and comprehensive form as the present one, this is 
by no means an easy thing to do. In some senses, therefore, this is an impos- 
sibly difficult book to review. It is an easy thing to admire Leonardo, even easier 
perhaps to place him on a pedestal. If we are to understand him it is necessary 
to look at him in the round. 


This requires a good deal of reading, but it is a task that, abundantly, brings 
its own reward. Rembrandt left us little or no written material. The only way 
to him lies through his pictures, particularly the graphic work. In Leonardo’s 
case different factors apply. It is impossible really to understand the artist fully 
without reference to what he wrote as it is equally difficult to appreciate his 
writings without a knowledge of the comparatively small corpus of his painting 
and tthe rather larger volume of his drawings. Between them the vomo univers- 
ale is revealed as a whole. Taken together, these provide an insight into one of 
the most extraordinary and interesting human beings ever to have existed. The 
recent exhibition, at the Royal Academy, of the magnificent series of anatom- 
ical drawings from the Royal Collection at Windsor, showed us again how 
great an artist and how great a man he was. ‘Life well spent, as Leonardo him- 
self put it, ‘is long’; fortuitously he lived a long and extremely productive life. 
If current researches at the Palazzo Vecchio in Florence do reveal his major 
missing fresco we shall know even more about the extent of his achievement. 


The present edition provides a very full selection of the available text, 
together with a scholarly account of the manuscript sources involved. It is 
unfortunate, therefore, that no up.to date bibliography is provided and that the 
quality of the illustrations, which are mostly readily available already in other 
published material, is comparatively poor. 


I hope, however, that these limitations will not put people off from buying 
this particular book. There has been a lot published on Leonardo in the last 
few decades, including Lord Clark’s magisterial work and some excellent 
illustrated volumes, from Phaidon and others. What these two volumes provide 
which cannot be found elsewhere is the most consistent text of Leonardo’s 
Writings that is available in English and this will give in turn an immense 
amount of interest and enjoyment to anyone who is concerned with the nature 
of our civilisation. 

: ERNLE MONEY 
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WAR IN THE NAPOLEONIC ERA 


The Art of Warfare in the Age of Napoleon. Gunther E. Rothenberg. Batsford. 
£6.95. 


Most of the literature on the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars 
colossal as it must be, deals with major leaders, specific battles, and certain 
branches of the service. According to Professor Rothenberg there is a lack of 
works on the principal changes and trends in the art of war; nor is there much 
discussion about the French military establishment and about the armies of 
the major opponents. This latest book on the subject is an attempt to fill the 
gap in our historical knowledge of military institutions and fighting men of that 
era, being concerned with the organisations, training, and tactical concepts of 
the European armies, their techniques and conditions of warfare at the fighting 
level. 


The nature of warfare was transformed during the Revolutionary and Napol- 
eonic efta ; as the author points out, ‘Europe passed out of the days of the small 
professional dynastic armies and entered those of national conscription and big 
battalions.’ The Battle of Valmy, 20th September, 1792, marks the beginning of 
this transformation when a ‘people’s army’ led by Dumouriez and Kellermann 
defeated the old order by compelling the Prussian army under the Duke of 
Brunswick to retreat. The impact of technical improvements, especially artillery. 
on the art of war contributed to this change but was by no means the decisive 
reason. Political and social factors were essentially the cause of the change in 
the nature of war. European military potential increased during the 18th 
century—-more men, more food, more metals—and: between 1792 and 1815 
governments exploited this potential as a result of which wars became infinitely 
more bloody and intense than the limited warfare of the ancien régime. 


With regard to the nations that were opposed to the French, the author 
confines himself to the four major powers—Austria, Great Britain, Prussia, and 
Russia. He does so not through any indifference to the smaller European armies 
but because the forces of the four great powers alone counted in the final 
analysis. Only Austria, Prussia, and Russia could raise big armies needed and 
only Great Britain could supply the industrial capacity to fight the French 
successfully. Before 1792, commanders endeavoured to avoid battle ; after 1792 
they pursued it eagerly. Destruction of the enemy force in battle became the 
main objective. Battles were frequent, which meant heavy casualties, but with 
conscription the French and eventually their adversaries, except Britain, could 
easily replace them. The British army remained small throughout, its main field 
force rarely mustering 40,000 effectives; and this small field force, supported 
by foreign auxiliaries, continued until 1815. Improved weapons and bigger 
armies, on occasions exceeding over 100,000 men on each side, produced appal- 
ling carnage among the troops. For this reason the author examines the medical 
history of this period, a topic often neglected in military accounts. It was ` 
apparent at the time that drastic improvements were needed in the organisation 
and practice of military medicine, but virtually nothing was done; hospitals 
remained filthy and medical attention on the battlefield almost non-existent. 


` Rapid movement: was, an essential feature of these large armies and all 
possible steps were taken to increase their mobility, even to the extent of 
abandoning tents. From the days of Carnot, tentage ceased to be used by the 
French soldiers who were compelled to bivouac at night whatever the state of 
the weather, a policy that was quickly adopted by the allied forces. The author’s 
assessment of Napoleon is masterly and fair, but while admitting his brilliance 
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as a Strategist and tactician, he emphasises one vital shortcoming—his improv- 
ised and ramshackle logistics. Failing to acquire substantial logistic capability, 
his strategy became geared to the quick knock-out blow, dictated by the prob- 
lem of how to keep huge forces in the field without an adequate supply organ- 
isation. Professor Rothenberg has now done for Napoleon what David Chandler 
did some two years ago for Marlborough in his book The Art of Warfare in the 
Age of Marlborough, and students of military history will quickly appreciate 
its importance as they read this lucid exposition of a most baffling era ; there is 
also much of absorbing interest to attract the general reader. 

S. F. Woo.iey 


EYELESS IN GAZA 
Milton the Puritan. A. L. Rowse. Macmillan. £5.95. 


Like Gloucester in King Lear, Milton ‘stumbled when he saw’. His supreme 
masterpieces, Paradise Lost and Samson Agonistes, were both written after he 
had become totally blind; most of his rather obnoxious Commonwealth 
pamphleteering, including the indefensible defence of the regicides, were 
written while he still had his sight, however morally blinded oy his political 
and religious emotions. 

Dr. Rowse, like many of us, is puzzled by the paradox of Milton. . How 
could so cultivated a man, brought up by an indulgent and music-loving father, 
a man who. had charmed his Italian hosts on his ‘grand tour’ of Rome and 
Naples, a man steeped since childhood in the learning of the ancient world, 
how could such a man treat, as he did, the art-loving court of Charles I with 
such disrespect, how could he turn a blind eye on the shameful vandalism of 
the Commonwealth, ‘the Ruins that Cromwell Knocked Abaht a Bit’? 

Dr. Rowsé puts the blame squarely on Milton’s dogmatic Puritanism. And 
he is obviously right. It needed a really strong force, like Milton’s passionately- 
held Puritan convictions, to overcome his natural leanings towards the trad- 
itional and the cultivated and make him the ally and even the defender of what 
Matthew Arnold was later to call the Philistine view of life. 


Dr. Rowse is rightly severe upon Milton’s pamphleteering, writing as he does 
with the professional knowledge of an historian who has read and digested all 
the relevant——and frequently indigestible—documents. i 


Historians, of course, are not always the best people to write on T poets. 
But Milton, as Dr. Rowse truly says, is a special case. ‘His life and work were 
so bound up with the historical events of the Puritan Revolution that it is 
impossible to understand either without a knowledge of the time and its 
circumstances.’ 

To Dr. Rowse, as years ago to Mark Rutherford, the heroic Milton is the 
blind Milton, the defeated Milton, the poet with all his political and religious 
hopes shattered who-—at long last—was able to resume his natural work, the 
work he had postponed so often in the supposed interests of his country that in 
the end it was almost too late. Puritanism in its brief hour of triumph leaves, 
on the whole—there are a few exceptions—a bad taste in the mouth. Puritanism 
in defeat produced Paradise Lost and the Pilgrim's Progress, the one written in 
blindness, the other in prison. 

The eventual outcome, however, was ; rather curious, even paradoxical. ‘The 
Revolution of 1688 partly justified Milton’s religious and political views, but 
the Nonconformists of the-early eighteenth century, if Defoe is a typical 
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example, were a very different kettle of fish from either Milton or Bunyan; The 
energetic Robinson Crusoe succeeded Bunyan’s Christian with his load of sin, 
and the bold sinner Moll Flanders—‘blessed Mary’ to George Borrow’s apple- 
woman in Lavengro—succeeded Milton’s Eve. 


‘Trenchant as always ... Milton makes no bones about making contemporary 
reflections.’ Dr. Rowse’s description of that neglected book, Milton’s History 
of Britain, describes his own book also. A refreshing, non-academic study, 
whose main points are unlikely to be seriously disputed, either by the historian 
or the literary critic. 


R. C. CHURCHILL 


THE MURDERS IN MICHIGAN 
The Michigan Murders. Edward Keyes. New English Library. £5.95. 


When proud parents despatched their earnest and excited young daughters 
to the teeming campuses of the University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, and the 
Eastern Michigan University, at nearby Ypsilanti, in the period between July 
1967 and July 1969, they worried about the nonchalant traffick in drugs, about 
the new sexual morality, and about the extremist left-wing element, both within, 
and parasitic upon, the universities, which, in 1969, manipulated the students 
into massive street rioting. What never crossed their minds was that those 
lovingly-nurtured daughters ran the lively risk of being murdered, of being 
enticed from their safe, mascot-littered beds into the solitary company of one 
of the most dangerous young men of his time. Some even enjoyed a normal. 
satisfying relationship with the virile, all-American charmer that he proved to 
be. If, however, they spurned his advances, perhaps because they were unwell. 
there is a strong possibility that in this way they unknowingly triggered off his 
need to despatch them by knife, blows, or a gun—or by a combination of 
assaultative methods. He cruelly wiped out seven of these pathetic wraiths, in 
their polka-dot dresses, fluffy mohair sweaters and rope sandals. One of these, 
for a variation, was a child of thirteen, and for a holiday divertissement in 
California he ruptured the larynx of an eighth girl. . 

In the interstices of time between each beastly excess he functioned normally, 
so that none might suspect, methodically eliminating clues, and later depositing 
the abused and hideous corpses for horrified discovery elsewhere. Did he con- 
trive to forget, or did he pleasurably recreate those moments? Did he plan and 
gleefully anticipate the next special moment? Were these truly irresistible 
impulses? Did he long for, and cry for, help? We know no more than we know 
of the thoughts of Jack the Ripper, who may, at rest, have crouched in a lair. 
or cheerfully threaded the common thoroughfares with a bag of bread and 
vegetables. We know so little because, through no fault of the author’s, this 
exciting and absorbing book is top-heavy: it is light on the defence secrets and 
weighty on police secrets, even police mistakes. Each murder left an encapsulat- 
ed corpus of clues—which led only to a dread of the next.: The standard of the 
police investigation can be seen in the sophisticated brief of a State Police 
sergeant assigned to the new task force set up after the sixth murder—‘His aim 
was three-pronged: To dig up any relevant facts, no matter how small, that 
might have been overlooked in any of the previous investigations. To organise 
all known facts in lucid, comprehensible sequence. And, most intriguing, to try 
to detect any conceivable pattern in the murders.’ 


All the American battery of investigative procedure, with Peter Hurkos, the 
Dutch clairvoyant, providing comic relief, was diligently employed ; lie detect- 
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ors were used as a matter of routine, even, less normally, in camera by the 
Defence on their client, when he was finally isolated from all the other young 
men who romped along the tree-lined streets on their Hondas and Triumphs. 
He pleaded not guilty of the one murder with which he was charged, but was 
convicted after a trial remarkable for the scientific classification of hair samples. 
He never raised a defence of insanity. Relatives other than his mother had 
provided a classic case history of the seedbed of sadism—a violent stepfather 
who ‘would vent his degradation upon her (the boy’s mother) and the children’ 
There was no confession, although there is a suggestion that he wished to 
make one. 


When his university teachers had read this remarkable effusion, offered to 
them in an English paper—‘If a person wants something, he alone is the decid- 
ing factor of whether or not to take it—regardless of what society thinks may 
be right or wrong. It’s the same if a person holds a gun on somebody—it’s up to 
him to decide whether to take the other's life or not.’—-had they merely shrug- 
ged as at a commonplace of hedonistic youth, or thought that he was attempting 
brilliance as advocatus diaboli, or had they felt some misgivings? In the South- 
ern Michigan State Prison, at Jackson, sentenced to hard labour for life, he is 
even now consorting with a picked band of men who entirely endorse his 


sentiments. 


RICHARD WHITTINGTON-EGAN 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


Human Rights in a One-Party State 
(Search Press, London. £15). In Sept- 
ember 1976, the International Com- 
mission of Jurists organised in Dar- 
es-Salaam a seminar to discuss the 
rule of law and human rights in a 
one-party state which has become a 
familiar characteristic of a number of 
ex-colonial countries in Africa. There 
were thirty-one participants, including 
ministers, officials, lawyers, academics, 
political scientists and churchmen 
drawn mainly from Tanzania, Sudan, 
Zambia, Botswana, Lesotho and 
Swaziland. Now the work and con- 
clusions of this conference have been 
published. Being largely composed of 
adherents of the one-party system, 
the seminar stoutly defended the com- 
patibility of such a constitution with 
human rights. It is argued that the 
one-party state was either born out 
of unity, as in Tanzania, or created 
out of division, as in Zambia, to 
maintain unity. It follows, therefore, 
that preventive detention and press 
restrictions are essential to prevent the 
rise of opposition parties. On the 


other hand, it is argued that admis- 
sion to the one party is open to all 
who accept its basic principles. Furth- 
ermore, they can exercise opposition 
within the party. In Zambia, President 
Kaunda contends that. the objectives 
of the party are themselves subject to 
change through open criticism within 
the party itself. The distinction be- 
tween such criticism and the formula- 
tion of a new objective involving the 
kernel of a new party is recognised 
as difficult; and there is the grave 
risk of abuse in treating all political 
opposition as ground for preventive 
detention, outside the jurisdiction of 
the Courts. In this regard at least 
there is no rule of Jaw. On the other 
hand, the seminar is conscious of the 
necessity for the protection of the 
citizen from administrative abuse and 
favours some form of independent 
omsbudsman. It was generally agreed 
that outside the political arena, there 
was complete freedom of assembly 
and speech. On the other hand, group 
freedoms, for example, social and 
economic, must often have priority 
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over the individual’s wishes. This is 
not, however, a special characteristic 
of the one-party state. This report pro- 
vides an important insight, to some 


extent academic, into a system of gov- - 
ernment which the western democrat 


finds ‘difficult to accept. 


. Arabian Time Machine (Heine- 
mann. £7.70). In this ‘self-portrait of 
an oil state’, Helga Graham examines 


the transformation of life and living | 


during recent, years in.the small Emir- 
ate of.Qatar in the Arabian. Gulf, 
adjacent to Saudi Arabia, the other 
Emirates, and Iran across the Gulf. 


In 1976, she toured .exténsively in the 


Gulf States and spent a year in Qatar. 
There she -interviewed numerous 
Qataris, to find out what they were 
doing, and their reactions to the fast 
moving material developments and 
the social and economic changes. In 


this volume she has reported 'thése 


interviews with her own introduction 
and comments: they cover a wide 
cross-section of the population. The 
old Bedu with a life background of 
extreme poverty welcomes his new 


prosperity but still has doubts about 
the uprooting of the old traditions 


and way of life. The encouragement 
of higher education and professional 
qualifications, particularly abroad, has 
provided enormous opportunities for 
the younger Qataris who are running 
the country in its headlong rush to 
become a modern highly developed 
society. Women are being given also 
the chances of qualifying and prac- 
tising in the professions, Nonetheless, 
as these interviews show, there is still 
a reluctance to ‘acknowledge their 
equality of social status. The Koran 
is no barrier, but tradition is. He.ga 


Graham concludes: ‘Women’ s status . 


is unquestionably the major social 
problem in the Gulf countries today’. 
This book will be widely appreciated. 


Civil Liberty (Penguin Books. 
£1.75). This is the third edition: of ‘the 
National Council for Civil Liberties’ 


police 


"cussed. Where, 
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‘Guide ‘to your Rights’, stating the. 
law as at Ist August, 1977, with some - 


_ intelligent . anticipation of pending 


legislation. The main purpose of the 
‘volume is to provide the ordinary 
citizen with a practical guide to his 
or her rights over a very wide field of 
law, with particular emphasis on such 
matters as the powers of the police, 
public order and immigration. The 
reader: gets a very fair’ idea, for 
example, of the citizen’s rights upon 
enquiries, questioning ` and 


arrest. The book is a ‘composite 


undertaking by 34 contributors and 
four. editors, Lawrence Grant, Patricia 


Hewitt,.: Christine Jackson ‘and 


- Howard Levinson. The danger inevit- 
. ably to the reader in a volume of this 


kind, even in 600 pages, is generalisa- 
tion. For example, in the section on 
unfair dismissal it is said quite cor- 


rectly that an ‘Industrial Tribunal 


can, in certain circumstances, order | 
that-an employee can be reé-instated’ 
or re-engaged. But it does not add 
that the employer can avoid this 
result by paying additional compen- 
sation. Again it is stated that there is 
an appeal from an Industrial Tribunal 
to the Employment Appeals Tribun- 
al; but it is not said that this is 
limited to -points of law only. This 
volume is a -very useful and instruct- 
ive.summary on.many. matters dis- 
however, action is 
required, professional advice is advis- 
able. 


Mol! Flanders (Penguin Books. 80p, 
USA $1.95). It is good to have this 
classic of Daniel Defoe, published in 
1722, printed in the Penguin English 
Library. There isa useful Introduc- 
tion by the Editor of this edition, 
Juliet Mitchell, who argues that Moll 
Flanders ‘endures as a profound con- 
sideration of the creation of social 
values and of the relationship of the 
individual to society’. in the - early 
eighteenth century,’ albeit the novel i is 
set fifty years earlier. - 
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CHINA AFTER CHAIRMAN MAO: THE NEW 
LEADERSHIP AND THE 1lith NATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF CHINA — 


by Brian Hook 
‘a. 

“WAKE death of Chairman Mao Tse-tung on 9th September, 1976, precip- 
itated the final stages of a power struggle over the succession to the 
leadership of the Communist Party of China (CPC) a power struggle 

that had become increasingly internecine and disruptive as the end of his 

life drew near. When the end came, it was for obvious and wholly justifiable 

‚reasons that attention in China and abroad turned for a brief period to 

focus on the life’s work of a revolutionary leader who, it may be argued, 

had had the greatest impact on the shaping of the modern world since the 
death of Lenin. 


The official mourning period 9-18 September 1976 not only enabled one 
to reflect on the significance of his life’s work but also provided the respite 
to grasp the dimensions of the problem set by his death, namely the ques- 
tion of the succession. For over half a century, Mao Tse-tung had led the 


. CPC. First, he had led the Party to survival in the Long March, then to a 


significant role in the victory over Japan in the Pacific War, next to victory 
over the rival Nationalist Party (KMT) in the ensuing civil war, and ultim- 
ately to the founding of the People’s Republic of China (PRC) in 1949. His 
leadership had contributed to the subsequent transformation of a weak and 
.. internationally relatively unimportant China into a powerful, developing 


~ socialist state, entirely free of foreign domination and internationally so 


important as to be linked in equations of contemporary global a 
with the United States, the Soviet Union and Japan. 


Looking back beyond the span of over half a century, the impact of 
Mao Tse-tung’s public life was equally significant. From the start he had 
responded to the demands for a strong and prosperous China, demands 
that, since the 1860s had been voiced successively by eminent Chinese of 
four generations. The earliest leaders of what came to be known as the 
‘self-strengthening movement’, men like Lin Tse-hsu, Tseng Kuo-fan and 
Tso Tsung-t’ang, preoccupied with the implications of China’s -military 


- weakness relative to expansionist Western nation states such as Britain; ae Bie 
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France and Germany, had prescribed ‘strong vilis and efficient guns’ to 
modernise China’s defences. The second generation of self-strengtheners, 
men like Li Hung-chang, Chang Chih-tung and Liu K’un-yi, added econ- 
omic wealth to the prescription. The third generation, represented by K’ang 
Yu-wei and Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, influenced by lessons drawn from the humil- 
jating defeat of China at the hands of a modernising Japan in the war of 
1894-95, emphasised the need for administrative and institutional reform, 
with a view to transforming autocracy into a constitutional monarchy. This 
generation of leaders also failed in the quest to make China strong and 
prosperous and, like their predecessors, were followed by men of a different 
calibre and another generation: first Sun Yat-sen in 1911 and then Chiang 
Kai-shek in 1926-28 led revolutions to establish a republic. ‘They aimed to 
realise the aspirations of four generations of leaders, by creating a republic 
that would combine the essential aspects of a democratic system with attrib- 
utes of the Confucian tradition. In face of domestic and international 
challenges such as warlordism, civil war, world economic depression and 
Japanese imperialism, they too failed. Representing the fifth generation of 
the self-strengthening movement, the impact of Mao Tse-tung’s life ‘and 
work in the context of China’s long quest for power and prosperity was that . 
by sinicising communism, initially, mainly by organising insurgent and 
pauperised peasants and developing a system of strategy and tactics by 
which Marxist-Leninist aims could be realised, he had succeeded where his 
predecessors had failed. 


Viewed in either perspective, his leadership of the :CPC for over fifty 
years, or his achievement as the representative of the fifth generation in 
China’s century-long self-strengthening movement, both the significance of 
his work and the dimensions of the succession problem became clear. But 
for a while during the official mourning period it was as if the awareness of 
the end of an era had blocked the consciousness of the beginning of another. 
Then, the reported detention of Wang Hung-wen, Chang Ch’un-ch’iao, 
Chiang Ch’ing and Yao Wen-yuan confirmed that the final stages in a 
power struggle, precipitated by Chairman Mao’s death, had indeed taken 
place and a new era was beginning. 


A glance at the salient biographical and career data of the four dègossd 
leaders, universally to become known as the ‘gang of four’, reveals the 
immediate shift in power at the centre brought about by their detention, ' 
and the implications for corresponding changes at the provincial levels. 
Since the 10th National Congress of the CPC in August, 1973, Wang Hung- 
wen had been the third most senior member of the Party after Mao Tse- 
tung and Chou En-lai.* Originally a textile mill worker, he had risen to 
prominence during the Cultural Revolution as the leader of the Shanghai 
Workers Revolutionary Rebel General Headquarters, the major mass 
organisation in Shanghai at the time, becoming Vice-Chairman of the 
Shanghai Revolutionary Committee and later, Political Commissar of the 
Shanghai Garrison.? Chang Ch’un-ch’iao also had his provincial power base 
in Shanghai where, as First Secretary of the Municipal Party Committee, he 
was in fact senior to Wang Hung-wen. At the 10th National Congress of the 
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CPC in 1973 he was elected to the Standing Committee of the Politburo (as 
was Wang Hung-wen). Unlike Wang Hung-wen, however, Chang Ch’un 
chiao was additionally a Vice-Premier of the State Council, having been 
appointed at the Fourth National People’s Congress (NPC) in January, 
1975,3 and in this capacity he was associated with state administration and 
matters of government. At the same time he was apparently also appointed 
Director-General of the People’s Liberation Army (PLA) Political Depart- 
ment—the army’s top commissar.* It is interesting to note that at the time 
of the 4th NPC, Chang Ch’un ch’iao and Teng Hsiao-p’ing both acquired 
positions of power in the Party, State and Army hierarchies, China’s trinity 
of power. Chiang Ch’ing, Mao Tse-tung’s widow, was also elected to 
membership of the Politburo at the 10th Party Congress (like Chang Ch’un- 
ch’iao she had been a member of the Politburo at the 9th Party Congress)® 
having exercised power in her own right in the cultural sphere from the 
early 1960s. During the Cultural Revolution she had risen to political 
prominence and had used her influence as the wife of the Party Chairman 
to establish and impose uncompromising ideological standards in literature 
and art, standards epitomised by the model theatrical works that monopol- 
ised the performing arts in China for over a decade. Together with Wang 
Hung-wen, Chang Ch’un ch’iao and in particular the third Shanghai mem- 
ber of the ‘gang of four’ Yao Wen-yuan, Chiang Ch’ing’s influence in the 
cultural sphere was pervasive right up to Chairman Mao’s death. Until he 
was deposed, Yao Wen-yuan also. had great influence in the CPC, having 
been elected to the Politburo at the 9th and 10th Party Congress in 1969 
and 1973, following his rise to prominence. in the Cultural Revolution. At 
the beginning of the 1960s he was known as a Party propagandist, a role he 
consolidated and developed during the next few years through his associa- 
tion with Chang Ch’un-ch’iao and Chiang Ch’ing and their jointly estab- 
lishing an important power base in Shanghai. All three had been key mem- 
bers of a small group formed in 1966 to formulate policy and organise 
propaganda for the Cultural Revolution. (Designated the Cultural Revolu- 
tion Group, other key members were Ch’en Po-ta, at that time editor of 
Red Flag, the Party’s theoretical journal and secretary to Mao Tse-tung, 
Kang Sheng, ideologist and former security chief, and Hsieh Fu-chih, the 
security police chief.)® 


The influence of the ‘gang of four’ at the centre and in the provinces was 
undoubtedly magnified by their ability to control the organs of propaganda. 
However, that they had real power cannot be doubted. Otherwise it would 
not have been possible to engineer the steps leading to the second purging 
of Teng Hsiao-p’ing in April, 1976, after the vice-premier had been groomed 
to succeed the late Chou En-lai. In his political report to the 11th Congress 
of the CPC, Hua Kuo-feng referred to this point in the following sections: 

In 1976, as Chairman Mao’s illness worsened, the ‘gang of four’ became more 
unscrupulous in their anti-Party activities. However, in consideration iof Chair- 


man Mao’s health and with the overall interest in mind, comrades of the Polit- 
buro, while adhering to principle, exercised restraint.7 


Chairman Mao’s serious illness and death and the position and power held by 
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the ‘gang of four’ were special circumstances that further heightened the com- 
plexity and difficulty of the latest struggle between the two lines.8 


Another reason for the enhanced influence of the ‘gang of four’ was the 
extent to which the leadership established at the 10th National Congress of 
the CPC in 1973 had, in the intervening years, been depleted by the deaths 
of many senior members of the Party, including Chou En-lai, Chu Teh, 
Kang Sheng and Tung Pi-wu. This meant that of the four Vice-Chairmen 
of the Party only Wang Hung-wen and Yeh Chien-ying remained. In other 
words at that level, the ‘gang-of four’, so to speak outnumbered four to 
one in 1973, now shared influence. At the level of the Standing Committee 
of. the Politburo, following the deaths of Tung Pi-wu, Kang Sheng, Chou 
En-lai and Chu Teh, and the increasing physical incapacity of Chairman 
Mao, the senior member was Wang Hung-wen. Moreover, in the Standing 
Committee of the Politburo he had the support of his colleague Chang 
Ch-un ch’iao. The other remaining members were two senior military men, 
Yeh Chien-ying and Li Te-sheng. At the level of the Politburo, assuming 
that the four were an isolated group, which may not have always been the 
case (for example in relation to the vital question of the political survival of 
Teng Hsiao-p’ing), and allowing for illness among senior members, they 
would have constituted almost a third of those present for a full meeting in 
the period after Chou En-lai’s death in January, 1976. Given the extent of 
the influence of the four deposed leaders, it is not surprising that Hua Kuo- 
feng should refer to ‘special circumstances’ in the quotation above. Numer- 
ically, at the top levels of China’s' Party leadership, they constituted a 
powerful block. Controlling the organs of mass communication they were 
also very articulate and persuasive. Furthermore, despite the evidence that 
Chiang Ch’ing and the Chairman had lived apart since 1973 owing to a 
strained relationship, the fact that she was the Chairman’s wife and presum- 
ably in theory, if not in practice, could still gain access to him when others 
could not, would not have been ignored in .intra-Party and governmental 
circles. All this evidence pointed to the necessity, once the power struggle at 
the centre had been resolved, to replace the supporters of the deposed 
leaders at the provincial level before calling a National Congress of the 
CPC and electing Party organs that would reflect the composition of the 
post-Mao leadership. : | a 


The steps by which these tasks were to be undertaken were outlined in 
Hua Kuo-feng’s speech to the Second National Conference on Learning 
from Tachai in’ Agriculture in December, 1976.° By this time, the accus- 
ations against the ‘gang of four’ had been comprehensively made and they 
were being thoroughly discredited in the mass media. At the same time, 
-Chairman Hua’s achievements were being eulogised so as to emphasise his 
qualifications to succeed Chairman Mao. Attention was also being paid to 
the need to rehabilitate the public image of personalities and institutions 
slandered by the ‘gang’ or libelled in the media under their control. The 
ideological reliability and steadfastness of senior members of the PLA and 
the command system and role of the-PLA itself are examples that come to 
mind in this context. The gang, it was claimed, had labelled many veteran 
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cadres as bourgeois democrats on the way towards becoming capitalist 
roaders who would, in time, form a bourgeois class within the Party and 
the army. In the speech, Hua Kuo-feng put forward as the main tasks for 
1977 first, the need thoroughly to carry out the movement against the ‘gang 
of four’, second, to strengthen Party building, third to extend movements 
to study the experience of Tachai in agriculture and Taching in industry,™ 
and to improve the national economy, and fourth further to extend the 
movement to study works by Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin and Chairman 
Mao. The content of Hua Kuo-feng’s speech was both reinforced and 
elaborated by the publication on 26 December, 1976 (Mao- Tse-tung’s 
birthday) of an officially edited version of Mao’s important speech of 25 
April, 1956 ‘On the 10 Great Relationships’. At first glance, the decision to 
publish the speech could be explained by the decision to publish the fifth 
volume of the Chairman’s ‘selected Works’ during 1977, thus following an 
already established pattern. But a careful consideration of both speeches 
suggests that Hua Kuo-feng sought to focus attention on the applicability 
of Mao’s speech, which set out the essentials of the Chinese ‘road’ to social- 
ism, to the present circumstances. Compared’ with earlier ‘unofficial’ ver- 
sions of the text!* of ‘On the 10 Great Relationships’ there were revisions 
and shifts in emphasis, notably to take account of the deterioration over 
the past two decades of China’s relations with the Soviet Union. However, 
the official edited version, in the light of Chairman Hua’s speech, may be 
seen firstly as a ‘Maoist’ endorsement of Hua Kuo-feng’s call for stability 
and unity on the basis of consensus and strong centralised leadership (and 
by implication a repudiation of certain anarchistic and fissiparous aspects 
of the Cultural Revolution), and secondly both as a reaffirmation of the 
impossibility of Sino-Soviet entente in the immediate future and an acknow- 
ledgement that China could learn from capitalist as well as socialist coun- 
tries in its quest for strength and prosperity. 


The speeches were translated into action between the second Tachai 
Conference and the convening of the 11th National Congress of the CPC in 
August, 1977. Against a background of ‘anti-gang’ propaganda, important 
changes took place at the provincial level of the Party leadership in Yun- 
nan, Kwangsi, Heilungkiang, Kiangsu, Chekiang, Chinghai, Kweichow, 
Kirin, Kansu, and Anhwei, matching the changes that, perforce, had been 
wrought in Shanghai, in October, 1976. 13 Apart from the demotions in- 
volved in most of these changes, several active supporters of the ‘gang of 
four’ were singled out for special criticism and undisclosed punishment. At 
the same time, efforts were already being made to restore the economy, in 
particular the railway system, to smooth operation. It was clear too that the 
question of the reinstatement of Teng Hsiao-p’i ing, now widely seen as a- 
victim of a campaign of vilification and, in the case of the T’ienanmen 
Square riots in April, 1976, of the fabrication of evidence, was being con- 
sidered by the new leadership.** 


Next to removing the influence of the deposed leaders and, where neces- 
sary, establishing a new leadership at the centre and in the provinces, the 
problem of the economy clearly required urgent attention. In his speech, 
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Chairman Hua had indicated that a conference on learning from Taching 
in industry was to be convened. This conference, the largest in China since 
1949, was held from 20th April to 13th May and attended by 7,000 dele- 
gates. Its importance is that it unveiled the development Stategy of the new 
leaders and set out the steps by which China is to be turned into a powerful 
socialist state. It is noteworthy that the plans outlined by Yu Ch’iu-li, the 
Minister in charge of the State Planning Commission, envisage China 
having six regional economic systems of relative self-sufficiency by 1985 
(Northeast, North, East, Central-South,, Southwest and Northwest), whose 
respective geographical scope resembles that of the regional bureaux of the 
Party Central Committee before their disbandment during the Cultural 
Revolution. The aim appears to be to achieve a more even distribution of 
industry thereby to improve the economy of China’s interior, while advan- 
cing the economy as a whole. Other points stressed in the documents of the 
conference included expansion of the iron and steel, oil, coal, power, chem- 
ical, machine building and armaments industries, and the adoption of a 
two-tiered time scale: 1975-85 will see the creation of an independent and 
relatively comprehensive industrial and economic system, together with 
the necessary technical transformation; and 1985-2000 will see China’s 
economy advance to the front ranks of the world’s economies. Attributed 
to plans originally made by: Chairman Mao, the strategy of economic 
development unveiled at the Taching Conference is also closely associated 
with statements and reports made by the late Premier Chou En-lai and the 
(as then) disgraced ex-Vice-Premier Teng Hsiao-p’ing. , 

With such a powerful indirect endorsement of his policies, the formal 
second rehabilitation of Teng Hsiao-p’ing was clearly only a matter of 
time. In the event, it came at the 3rd Plenum of the 10th Central Com- 
mittee, the first such meeting since new- leadership had taken over, held 
from 16-21 July, 1977. The meeting adopted three resolutions, the first 
confirming the appointment of Hua Kuo-feng as Chairman of the Central 
Committee of the CPC, that is, legitimatising his position, the second restor- 
ing Teng Hsiao-p’ing to all posts held in April, 1976, that is, before the 
T’ienanmen Square riots, the blame for which the deposed leaders had laid 
at his door, the third expelling the deposed leaders from the Party once and 
for all, and dismissing them from all their posts inside and outside it. In 
addition, the Plenum decided to convene the 11th National Congress of the 
CPC at an appropriate time in 1977. 


To complete a review of the steps leading to the convening of the Party 
‘Congress, it is necessary to draw attention to the high level of ‘professional’ 
as distinct from Party political activity taking place in China at this time. 
Ilustrated by the convening of an unprecedented succession of important 
national congresses involving, respectively, geological departments, the 
Academy of Sciences, tea-prowing specialists, cancer researchers, foreign 
trade specialists, farmland construction specialists, posts and telecommun- 
ications departments, public health bureau directors, the cereals and oil 
industries and so forth,?* it pointed to the new leadership placing an empha- 
sis on professionalism in matters of national development, with a corres- 
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ponding enhancement of the prestige of specialists, that had been seen 
seldom, if at all, since the period before the launching of the Cultural 
Revolution in 1966. 

This new emphasis was affirmed in the proceedings of the 11th National 
Party Congress held from 12-18 August, 1977, an occasion which marked 
the consolidation of the authority of the new regime and the formal begin- 
ning of a new period of Chinese history. In the first place, the composition 
of the lith Central Committee of the CPC showed that most of the repre- 
sentatives of ‘mass organisations’ and ‘rebel groups’ admitted to the 9th 
and 10th Central Committees in 1969 and 1973 had been dropped. Thus, 
statistically, 59 of the 174 surviving members and 51 of the 123 surviving 
alternate members of the 10th Central Committee of 1973, most of whom 
were either followers of, or connected with, the ‘gang of four’, have not 
been admitted to the 11th Central Committee. The new Central Committee 
is composed of 201 members and 132 alternate members, most of whom are 
well known in Party, government and military circles. Among the members, 
there appear to be at least 45 rehabilitated senior cadres. The range of 
interests of the 23 members and three alternate members of the Politburo 
of the 11th Central Committee reflect an emphasis on experience and exper- 
tise and jointly they form a Party leadership free of ‘radical’ influence. 

Allowing for some Politburo members wearing more than one hat, the 
leadership includes the four Vice-Chairmen of the Central Committee’s 
Military Affairs Commission, the Commanders of three of the 11 military 
- regions, the First Political Commissar of the Navy, the Commander of the 
Air Force, five of the 29 provincial level party chiefs, the Premier and six 
of the nine Vice-Premiers, three heads of departments of the Party Central 
Committee, four heads of government Ministries, a representative of peas- 
ants, an industrial workers’ representative and three representatives of 
national minorities, representing a formidable concentration of skills and 
experience, At the highest level, the Standing Committee of the Politburo, 
Hua Kuo-feng, Yeh Chien-ying, Teng Hsiao-p’ing, Li Hsien-nien and 
Wang Tung-hsing, appear to constitute a collective leadership whose ad- 
ministrative, military, managerial, economic and public security special- 
isms, form a greater concentration of power and experience than their 
counterparts of the 1969 and 1973 Central Committees. A significant feature 
at this level is the absence of a designated Chairman for both the Politburo 
and its Standing Committee, thus enhancing the image of a collective 
leadership succeeding that of the late Chairman. 

In the second place, the important documents of the Congress included a 
long political report by Hua Kuo-feng, a report on the revision of the Party 
Constitution by Yeh Chien-ying, the text of the new Party Constitution, and 
a terse closing statement by Teng Hsiao-p’ing.““Hua Kuo-feng’s report began 
with a blow-by-blow account of the political struggle that had been waged 
since the 10th Congress, continued with a review of the domestic and inter- 
national situation, in which he noted that the conclusion of the ‘first’ Cul- 
tural Revolution, marked by the fail of the ‘gang of four’, had ushered in 
a new period of development, and concluded with a review of an eight-point 
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political programme and the announcement of the decision to convene the 
Fifth National People’s Congress. This political programme, referred ‘to as 
the ‘eight musts’, envisaged the elimination of the influence of the ‘gang of 
four’, the rectification and rebuilding of the Party (half.of whose 35 million 
members had joined since the Cultural Revolution), emphasis on economic 
development, a positive approach to culture and education, the modernis- 
ation of the armed forces, the strengthening of the state security system and 
of democratic centralism together with a planned, coordinated and care- 
fully considered approach to all problems. The new Constitution of the 
CPC inter alia sets much clearer criteria for recruitment, membership and 
discipline than its predecessors in 1969 and 1973, and in so doing establishes 
a system recalling that adopted by the Eighth Congress in 1956, when Teng 
Hsiao-p’ing delivered the equivalent report. 


`. On this occasion, however, Teng’s principal overt contribution was to 
deliver the closing address of the Congress, the most noteworthy character- 
istics of which were its brevity, conciseness and frankness, as he called for a 
revival of the practice of ‘seeking truth from facts’, less empty talk and 
more hard work to overcome the many problems that lie ahead. 

The note struck by Teng Hsiao-p’ing’s speech, the changes to the Party 
Constitution and the eight policy imperatives adopted at the Congress are, 
in. retrospect, a logical conclusion to the first phase in the life of the new. 
regime. Hua Kuo-feng and his supporters appear to have acted swiftly and . 
surely in the removal of the leaders of the opposition at the centre and in 
the replacing of their most active supporters in the provinces. What is plan- - 
ned for the future, expressed in terms of ‘Party rectification, consolidation 
and building’, and legislated for in the new Party rules, is a campaign to 
ensure the Party as a whole is convinced that to have continued along the 
course charted by Wang Hung-wen, Chang Ch’un-ch’iao, Chiang Ch’ing . 
and Yao Wen-yuan would have brought more political chaos culminating 
in economic disaster. To this end, Hua Kuo-feng has been politically skilful 
in framing his policies against the background of the publication of the fifth 
volume of the Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung and in particular within 
the parameters drawn. by the new, officially edited, version of Mao’s 25th 
April, 1956 speech ‘On the Ten Great Relationships’, thus pre-empting 
any challenge predicated on interpretations as to what is and what is nota ~ 
Maoist approach to China’s development in the closing decades of the 
twentieth century. At the same time, together with his colleagues, notably 
Teng Hsiao-p’ing, he has been realistic in seizing upon the weakest point 
in the opposition’s programme, namely their causing manifest political and 
economic disruption with the promise of more to come and the inevitable 
consequences of this both for the livelihood of the Chinese people and 
China’s international prestige, to promote policies that promise Jong-term 
stability and higher living standards. 

The political dichotomy represented by the political aid economic strat- 
egies of the ‘gang of four’ on the one hand and those of the new leadership 
on the other, was in sharp contrast in 1976. It had, however, long been the 
background to China’s political life, particularly since 1973, during which 
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time an extremely complex matrix of internal political alliances, associa- 
tions, and links had been characterised abroad in greatly reduced and over- 
simplified form, as a struggle between ‘radicals’ and ‘moderates’, designa- 
tions which, if used at all of contemporary Chinese politics, must in some 
way be related to the Marxist political spectrum (lest Chinese moderates be 
confused with Western European Social Democrats) and to specific policies. 
A similar dichotomy was implicit in the issues that shaped the power 
struggles waged throughout the Cultural Revolution in the second half of 
the 1960s, the Cultural Revolution itself being a culmination of disagree- 
ment over policy matters affecting internal development and foreign affairs, 
unresolved since the late 1950s. After the Cultural Revolution, so long as 
Chairman Mao lived, the dichotomy had remained largely implicit, its 
explicit expressions such as the controversy over education in 1975 and the 
Tienanmen Square riots in 1976 being swiftly overshadowed by his formid- 
able presence as a symbol of China’s mid-20th century unity and by the 
actions of those manipulating his position and prestige for this purpose. 
Towards the end of his life, however, the failure to resolve the policy differ- 
ences threatened to have an intolerable effect on China’s political and econ- 
omic life. While China’s new secular culture would not have regarded the 
disastrous Tangshan earthquake just before his death, in which we are told 
over half a million people were killed and industrial output was seriously 
dislocated, as being specifically ominous, at the same time the precarious- 
ness of the economic situation would not have passed unheeded by a widen- 
ing section of the leadership. 


In these circumstances, Chairman Mao’s death precipitated’ the final 
stages of a long-standing power struggle for the succession and the right to 
shape the political and economic destiny of China in the post-Mao era. It 
cannot be said that the new leadership took over without opposition since 
there was, undoubtedly, some sustained support for those deposed. How- 
ever, in the final stages of the struggle, the new leaders represented a coales- 
cing of the majority of senior Party, army, public security and government 
cadres and, in the first stages of the post-Mao era leading to the 11th Con- 
gress, they have gained widespread popular support by inaugurating meas- 
ures designed to give higher living standards and greater cultural freedom, 
and by encouraging a stable political climate in which economic recovery 
and progress are possible. In this sense, the evidence is that the new leader- 
ship is responding positively to the challenge of the new era: the late Chair- 
man restored China’s territorial integrity, sovereignty, national dignity and 
reorganised the country on a Socialist basis; his successors must maintain 
political stability, economic growth and satisfy the growing aspirations of a 
post-revolutionary generation. Historiographically, the one response may 
be peerless, the achievements unrepeatable; in purely quantitative terms, 
what is required of the other is equally challenging. 
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SWEDEN AND THE SECOND WORLD WAR— 
YALTA: WAS TRAGEDY INEVITABLE ? 


by H. William-Olsson 


WO recently published books* provide new light on the vital role of 
Northern Europe in 1940 and on the background to the conference at 
Yalta. We are accustomed to regard Scandinavia as very much on the 
periphery of the important events of the last war, but for a short period 
the North was the centre of attention. In February, 1940 the Western 
Powers Supreme War Council decided to send an expeditionary force to 
help the Finns against the invading Russians. Dr. Wilheim, Carlgren, who 
is the Chief Archivist of the Swedish Foreign Office, writes: 
The expedition would nominally and to all appearances be mounted to help 
Finland but was primarily envisaged as a mortal blow to Germany’s eee of 
iron-ore from the Lapland ore-fields, which would be occupied. 
The importance attached to this objective can be gauged from a memoran- 
dum which Churchill wrote from the Admiralty in December, 1939: 
If Germany can be cut from all Swedish ore supplies from now on until the end 
of 1940, a blow will have been struck at her war-making capacity, equal to a 
-first class victory . . . and without serious sacrifice of life. It might indeed be 
immediately decisive. 

The plan was obviously subject to Norwegian and Swedish approval 
(although this was not made quite clear by the British Minister in Stock- 
holm) and when the request for transit was made in early March it was 
promptly rejected. As the Germans would have retaliated at once, it was 
tantamount to asking two small neutrals to expose themselves to the fate 
of Poland,—to be devoured by the two powers they most feared. The idea 
of sending a force of perhaps 20,000 or 50,000 across Lapland in near arctic 
conditions, hoping they would be in time to withstand the advancing Rus- 
sians in Finland, seemed highly unrealistic and on top of it all the offer was 
inept at a time when the Finns, after protracted negotiations, were about to 
accept severe but not intolerable Russian peace terms. 

At the time, Gunnar Hägglöf, whose book chiefly deals with the problems 
of Yalta, .was Head of the Trade Department of the Foreign Office. He 
describes how puzzled he and his colleagues were by the Allied plan as 
follows: ‘It is difficult to find in modern times anything so neck-breaking, 
so unrealistic, indeed absurd as this plan.’ A. J. P, Taylor in his English 
History 1914-1945 puts it even more forcefully: “The decisive argument was 
simply the need for some action, never mind where or who against. The 
Finnish campaign was Gallipoli again, and worse’ and he adds in a foot- 
note: ‘The motives for the projected expedition to Finland defy rational 
analysis, For Britain and France to provoke war with Soviet Russia when 


* Swedish Foreign Policy During the Second World War. W. M. Carlgren. 
Ernest Benn. 1977. £8.75. Tre men i Yalta. Gunnar Hägglöf. eee Stock- 
holm. Available only in Swedish. 
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already at war with Germany seems the product of a madhouse.’ 


This totally negative view has been widely accepted ever since but is this 
possibly a matter of hindsight in the light of Russia’s much later display of 
military strength? Even if the British and French forces had never reached 
Finland at all they would surely have been in time to immobilise the Swed- 
ish ore-mines. So even if a military flop, the expedition might well have 
been an important victory in terms of economic warfare. Furthermore, the 
Swedish forces were well armed and trained, infinitely stronger than those 
of Denmark and Norway. Sweden’s population was not more than 7 
million but the country is vast and largely covered by forests, the Baltic 
would have been a formidable ‘tank trap’ and the Swedes, if attacked by 
Germany would, I believe, have fought like the Finns, like tigers. The 
crushing of Poland six months earlier which had such a devastating effect 
on European morale revealed nothing of Germany’s ability in amphibian 
operations. Had Hitler been compelled to take on Sweden as well as Den- 
mark and Norway, his advance to the West might have been deferred 
a month, perhaps more. Britain, France, Holland and Belgium would have 
had more time to rearm; there might have been no Dunkirk; the threat of 
an invasion of England might never have been serious, releasing consider- 
able forces for the defence of France and the Low Countries, and the Luft- 
waffe’s bases for the Battle of Britain—if it had ever taken place—would 
have been some hundreds of miles farther from Britain. Also, with the war 
against Germany confined to Europe, the costly African campaign might 
never have been staged, thus preserving fighting power against the German 
homeland. Nor is it any use considering the 1940 view of the prospects of 
war with Russia as well as Germany without considering the way things 
looked at the time. Would the Russian armies, in uneasy alliance with their 
arch-enemies the Nazis, have been effective fighters hundreds of miles from 
their homeland? After all, when the test came in 1941 they were nearly 
beaten, until the German armies had penetrated right up to the gates of 
Moscow. The Russians had never shown themselves keen fighters outside 
their own country and the Finnish Winter War did nothing to dispel this 
impression. In one of his most vivid passages, Haggl6f shows how the 
Russian fighting capacity rested on the love of Mother Russia. He quotes 
Stalin’s speech after the German invasion when he addressed the people: 

. My brothers and sisters, I speak to you as my friends.’ 


During the war years the Stalin image was transformed. In the eyes of 
the masses he soon stood out not only as the strong and hard leader but 
also as the father and friend. Thus peoples transform their leader figures. 
Would the Russian soldiers have felt that they were defending Mother 
Russia in the vast forests of Finnish and Swedish Lapland? ) 


Finally, it seems possible that the Americans, given a viable foothold in 
Western Europe, would have come to the aid of the Allies much earlier 
than they did. They hated the ‘Bolsheviks just as much as the Nazis. So 
before dismissing the strategy of forcing Hitler away from his chosen battle- 
fields of flat, densely populated countries as the ‘product of a aad we 
need to consider things without the benefit of hindsight. 
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In the baffled incomprehension with which the whole of this story had 
been viewed, the ideological factor seems to have been forgotten altogether. 
Here Churchill’s December memorandum is of interest as he discusses the 
projected mining of Norwegian territorial waters which would enable the 
Royal Navy to intercept ore shipments on the high seas. Churchill writes: 

We are fighting to re-establish the reign of law and order and to protect the 
liberty ‘of small countries . . . acting in the name of the covenant, as virtual 
mandatories of the League. . . It would not be right or rational that the 
Aggressor Power should gain one set of advantages by tearing up ali the laws 
and another set by sheltering behind the innate respect for law of its opponents. 
Humanity, rather than legality, must be our guide. 

The opening of a second front in the North would, one might almost say, 
have been the last fling of the League of Nations. The democracies would 
have been united against the dictatorships of Hitler and Stalin, whose treat- 
ment of Poland was every bit as ruthless as Hitler’s. Britain would not have 
been asked to acquiesce in the rape of the Baltic States and the grotesque 
situation which arose in 1941, when even Finland was at war with Britain, 
would never have arisen. And who can tell what a united resistance move- 
ment stretching from Hungary right up to the Baltic and stiffened by rebel- 
lious Cossacks, German minorities in the Ukraine and many millions of 
other dissidents within the Soviet Union might have achieved had they 
known that they had the backing of Britain, America, a fighting France, 
and the.peoples of Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden and 
Finland? The ideological front would have been kept clean and in their 
fight for freedom Britain and America would not have had to bolster up 
the tyranny of Stalin, thereby, incidentally, providing telling ammunition 
for those, in many countries, who wanted to wash their hands of the moral 
issues involved by regarding the war merely as a struggle for power between 
the great nations. 

This was, no doubt, the public stance of all neutral governments until 
Hitler struck. He did not strike Sweden so the jargon lingered as part of 
the armoury of self-protection at a.time when it was dangerous to irritate 
the madman in charge of Germany. Stormaktskriget—the Great Power 
War—was the emotive word used to imply that the struggle did not con- 
cern innocent little neutrals. There was always an element of double-talk 
here as the great majority of the Swedish people, and indeed of the Govern- 
ment, was solidly anti-nazi. But for Sweden neutrality was the only sane, 
only possible; policy and even the strongest supporters of the mee cause 
were not activists. 

Carlgren traces the concept of neutrality to the First World War and 
shows how, in the 1920s and 30s, this gave way to international] idealism 
and wide ranging commitments in support of the League of Nations. This 
faith was eroded by Abyssinia and Munich. My only quarrel with his excel- 
lent book is that he, and perhaps also his able translator, Arthur Spencer, 
do not always Seem to be aware of English reactions. When, for instance, he 
writes about Swedish attempts in the First World War to safeguard, for 
future generations, the essential rules of international law and adds that 
neutrality since then had gained ‘a moral dimension: the Great Powers, 
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through narrow nationalistic politics, had led their own and other peoples 
into a destructive war to protect their own interests, neutral Sweden had 
placed herself at the service of loftier ideals’, he does not make it quite 
clear that he writes this sentence tongue in cheek. He seems unaware that 
the English reader may find this lumping together of British and German 
policies both superficial and insulting. Personally, I have never come 
across a Swede who tried to put such dubious moral gloss on what was a 
sensible but purely practical policy of neutrality. But, of course, this too 
can be traced to a deep-rooted idealism which was to find such concrete 
expression when Russia attacked Finland. 


With Denmark and Norway under occupation and the menace of Russia 
to the east, Sweden was almost totally surrounded and in this situation the 
Government saw internal unity behind the policy of neutrality and military 
preparedness as the only hope. Carlgren describes in detail the constant 
pressures from Germany, the protests against anti-nazi articles and the 
various demands for concessions. These were sometimes resisted, sometimes 
not. Once the fighting in Norway was over, but not before, the transit of 
troops, ostensibly on leave to and from Norway, was allowed, there was 
permission to fly across Swedish territory to Finland and occasional censor- 
ship, deeply and openly resented by much of the press. Carlgren provides 
very detailed accounts of these lapses from strict neutrality but thinks that 
they were not, in fact, very harmful to the Allies. Britain—and later Amer- . 
ica—exerted strong pressure in connection with Sweden’s trade to the south 
and to the west, but the British Foreign Office appreciated Sweden’s diffi- 
culties and in 1942 Churchill himself told Erik Boheman, Permanent Head 
of the Swedish Foreign Office, that ‘he wanted Sweden neutral, even if more 
strictly neutral than to date’ and ‘that it would be a disaster if Sweden 
were occupied and conquered’. 

Carlgren is less detailed about deviations from strict neutrality in favour 
of the Allies:—the secret exports of ball-bearings, the role of Stockholm as 
a base for much of the Norwegian resistance movement and the deliberate 
mis-firing of ack-ack when British bombers crossed Sweden on their way 
to and from Germany. The humanitarian aid to Norway and Finland, 
which was very extensive, is only briefly touched on. Perhaps these manifes- 
tations were not part of ‘foreign policy’ in.the narrow sense but they do 
constitute an important aspect of Sweden’s role in the Second World War. 
For reasons of space, in this shortened edition of the original Swedish book, 
the writer also decided to give press and public debate only brief treatment. 
This is a pity, for the press often expressed the true feelings of the people 
and here it is worth quoting the memoirs of the toughest of all Swedish 
diplomats, Erik Boheman: 

In retrospect I cannot help feeling that some credit ia due to us for the fact 
that public opinion during the difficult periods of the war was given such force- 
ful expression. I am fairly sure that if any other small democratic country, 
except possibly Norway, had found itself in a similar situation, its government 
would have taken stronger action against the free preas. 

After the deadening lull following the conquest of Poland from West and 
East the dramatic effect of Finland’s fight against Russia was terrific among 
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all the democracies, not least in North where 8,000 Swedish volunteers 
joined the Finnish forces as soldiers and workers behind the lines. While 
firmly resisting pressures to send Swedish military units to Finland, thereby 
courting war with Russia, the Swedish Government put no obstacles what- 
soever in the way of the extensive volunteer movement or the deliveries of 
arms and food. Oddly enough, the Russians seemed less sensitive to Swedish 
public manifestations of hostility than the Germans, who were for ever 
protesting against anti-nazi articles in the press. Carlgren provides a fascin- 
ating account of the lengthy, complicated negotiations for a settlement of 
the Finnish war carried on between Helsinki, Moscow and Stockholm 
where the Soviet Minister, Madame Kollontay, played a leading role. She 
had a soft spot for Finland and her influence, ever since the days when she 
was a member of Lenin’s first Government, remained considerable. 

' In his chapters leading up to Yalta, Gunnar Hägglöf gives an interesting 
twist to the complex arguments as they might have been viewed by Stalin: 


There were in England fhe writes] and far more in France, conservative circles 
whose dream was to come to an agreement with Hitler for common action 
against the Soviet Union, but we did not Gn the Swedish Foreign Office) believe 
that these circles had any, or more than marginal, influence. Not so Stalin. He 
saw the Western preparations for action in Finland as confirmation of his 
Communist-Marxist view of the Capitalist World under British leadership being 
set on destroying the Soviet Union. Not until the Capitalists had exhausted each 
other in the West would the ‘time come for the Soviet Union to step in and 
gather the fruits. Consequently now was the time to make peace with Finland. 

So, if Hägglöf is right, the mere threat of Allied intervention might well 
have been a help to Finland. 

After Hitler’s victorious campaign in the West, on the night of the 17-18 
June, 1940, the Swedish Foreign Office received a remarkable telegram 
from their Minister in London, Björn Prytz, giving details of a conversation 
with R. A. Butler, later Lord Butler, who was Lord Halifax’s Parliament- 
ary Under-Secretary at the Foreign Office. Carlgren writes: 


What Prytz reported was that the British desired to conclude peace on suitable 
terms. Halifax himself had let it be known through Butler to Prytz that ‘com- 
mon sense, not bravado, would dictate the British government’s foreign policy.’ 
Other M.P.s, according to Prytz, expected Halifax to succeed Churchill as Prime 
Minister once the prospects of negotiations opened up. For Christian Giinther 
(the Swedish Foreign Minister) it was a reasonable assumption that Halifax had 
leaked this information to Stockholm in order to have it passed on to ‘Berlin. 


The fact that Churchill made his famous speech about fighting on the 
beaches on the very day Prytz’s telegram was received, was not, in Stock- 
holm, thought wholly irreconcilable with a wish to inform Berlin of a 
desire to negotiate. In reply to a question whether the telegram represented 
‘the British attitude’, Prytz immediately answered that it should be taken 
as reflecting Butler’s and Halifax’s private opinion and not passed on to 
Berlin ‘because the British Government’s position had not yet been deter- 
mined’ (my italics). Nevertheless, already on 19 June, the Swedish Minister 
in Berlin mentioned to Ribbentrop’s right-hand man, Ernst von Weizsäcker, 
that according to a telegram which he had read in Stockholm, ‘a certain 
common sense and desire to negotiate were discernible in London’. Here 
Carlgren throws out a challenge to British historians as he writes that ‘a 
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more definite investigation into what must have been the intentions behind 
Butler’s remarks to Prytz on 17 June would obviously require thorough 
research into British documents.’ 


Historians may well find nothing much to go on for, after all, preliminary 
peace feelers in such circumstances are bound to be mostly a matter of 
confidential verbal exchanges. Perhaps Halifax felt that with America a 
long way off fighting, Hitler in league with Stalin and in command of 
practically the whole of Europe, the situation was so appalling that his very 
patriotism drove him to a little bit of secret kite-flying and that in the face 
of ultimate disaster even loyalty to the Prime Minister had to be set aside. 
This seems to me unlikely. Even if Churchill was kept in the dark at the 
time, he was bound to find out in. the end and yet, in December, he placed 
Halifax as ‘British Ambassador in Washington where he would never have 
put a defeatist or a man of doubtful loyalty. My guess is that Churchill 
knew all the time. The risks involved were insignificant: home morale 
would not be touched and.it did not matter if Hitler were given momentary 
comfort, for he did not need it. In any case, would it detract from Church- 
ill’s greatness if he allowed his Foreign Secretary to feel the enemy’s pulse 
fn such appalling circumstances? Stockholm may well have been right in 
thinking that the Prytz telegram was not incompatible with Churchill’s 
fighting speeches. 

There is another possible EET Prytz was a business man, not a 
trained diplomat. Perhaps he did not quite appreciate the difference be- 
tween private views and more official utterances. The extreme promptness 
of Prytz’s second telegram affirming the privacy of the conversation rather 
points that way. 

No sooner was this incident closed than the Germans took up the theme 
of possible negotiations. On 25 June the Swedish banker, Marcus Wallen- — 
berg, informed the British Minister, Victor Mallet, that the Germans 
wanted to find out whether the British might negotiate. Weizäcker had 
seen a press report to the effect that Lloyd George was to set up a peace 
regime in Britain, and in July we find Goering talking about the importance 
for Europe of avoiding a long war. On several occasions King Gustaf of 
Sweden ‘expressed his readiness to help in preliminaries to negotiations’ 
and on 30 July the Swedish Ministers in London and Paris conveyed the 
King’s readiness to help in arranging contacts. This last attempt was backed 
by the Government, but nevertheless ‘Prytz was instructed to inform Hal- 
ifax that the King had acted wholly on his own initiative in order to save 
Europe further bloodshed.’ Hitler answered that. negotiations with the 
present British Government were impossible and King George VI replied 
‘that before such a meeting could take place, Germany must give effective 
guarantees for the freedom of France, Poland and other countries she had 
conquered and for the security of the British Empire.’ It is very interesting 
to learn that this reply was only sent after consultations with the Common- 
wealth governments, perhaps another indication of Churchill’s thought: 
fulness in clearing the field for his policy. - 


Carlgren’s account of all these deliberations is extremely interesting and 
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lucid, but here again I wish he had given the English reader a little more 
of the psychological background to Swedish policy, more particularly the 
proximity of Russia. This was the basis of Swedish pro-Germanism in the 
First World War and obviously a factor also in 1940. It goes like a red 
thread through Swedish history ever since the days of Peter the Great and 
Charles XII. Even in my childhood, sixty years ago, Swedish mothers 
would tell their children to be good or the Russians would come and take 
them. 


The Northern problems only come eis Hägglöf’s book as a side-line. By 
analysing the history leading up to the conference at Yalta, and particularly 
the characters of the main participants, he tries to show how it came about 
that here Britain and America paved the way for Communist domination 
of half Europe. The short introductory biographies of Churchill and Roose- 
velt are sensitive character studies but provide nothing very new for the 
informed English reader. To his very extensive reading and research he 
adds personal memories as a diplomat and the portrait of Stalin is given 
additional sharpness by the young Haggléf remembering him from a dinner 
in Moscow in 1930 and especially by the harrowing experience of seeing 
Russian peasants and their families starving and destitute after being 
expelled from their land. He attaches great significance to Stalin’s exper- 
iences at the theological college in Tiflis where he imbibed the revolutionary 
spirit through surreptitious reading of Darwin and Marx. From Stalin’s 
now largely forgotten interview with the German writer, Emil Ludwig, he 
quotes the dictator’s remark that ‘I became a revolutionary at the age of 
fifteen as a protest against the intolerable regime at this college and its 
jesuitic methods.” When Ludwig asked if the monks did not have some 
good points, Stalin explained that ‘they showed determination in the pursuit 
of their sinister aims’ adding that their chief method ‘was to spy and 
wheedle themselves into other people’s souls.’ Haggléf sees the Tiflis exper- 
ience as providing a formative influence for the future Soviet dictatorship 
and he goes so far as to suggest that even in Stalin’s political oratory (deliv- 
ered with a marked Georgian accent) we can trace the influence of the 
preaching style of the Orthodox Church. The writer stresses the religious 
character of Marxit-Leninism, ‘the acceptance. of articles of faith which 
you must not and cannot doubt even in the darkest hours.’ At the same 
time he vividly illustrates the gangster quality in Stalin as he quotes his 
companions from early school life and Tsarist prisons. It is also interesting 
to read about the meeting of Bolsheviks and Mensheviks in Stockholm in 
1906, when Stalin engaged in polemics with Lenin himself and startled 
delegates with his aggressive bearing. 


In London, Gunnar Hägglöf is remembered as a popular Swedish Ambas- 
sador for many years but his experience is also considerable from other 
countries. He sets out to explain what his Central European friends called 
the great betrayal of Yalta. On the basis of wide reading of relevant books 
and verbatim conference reports, he comes to the conclusion that Britain 
and America had no option. Once the Russian armies were in command of 
the whole of Eastern Europe they could only trust—or try to trust—Stalin’s 
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promise that there would be free elections in Poland. ‘But was it necessary 
to allow the Russians to advance so far? Yes, Hägglöf thinks, a second 
front in 1943 might well have been a disaster. . 


It is quite clear from Carlgren’s description of the extraordinary intri- 
cacies of Swedish diplomacy under pressure from East, South and West 
that no responsible Swedish Government in March, 1940 could have agreed 
to the Anglo-French request for transit to Finland. And yet, is it conceiv- 
able that a second front in the North, before Hitler had time to paralyse 
Europe, could have led to results very different from the tragedy of Yalta? 


[Halvor William-Olsson was born in Sweden and worked for many years as 
a producer for the BBC External and domestic services. In 1940 he was 
engaged in the BBC Swedish Service as producer and later Programme 
Organiser from 1945 to 1957.] 


The May issue of the Contemporary Review includes Kissinger by 
Barry Rubin, The Political Psychology of Food by Malcolm Cald- 
well, The Spanish Cortez: Democracy Re-established by Janet 
Moriarty and John T. Rourke and Socialism and Liberty by Peter 
Ebsworth. Revolution in India by A. S. Raman has béen held over 
and will be published in a later issue. 
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WHEN IS A ‘LIBERAL’ NOT A LIBERAL? 
by Robert Eccleshail | 


OMETHING strange is going on. con the ideological battle fronts of 

British politics. Some of the officers are confusing the troops by adopt- 

ing the rallying-cries of the enemy..Mr. Callaghan, for example, seeks 
to endow legitimacy upon the Government’s ten per cent ceiling on wage 
increases by employing the idea of the national interest: a nebulous notion 
which, as Labour supporters were once quick to stress, is normally manip- 
ulated by Conservatives whenever they seek to further some sectional 
interest under another name. But the most daring piece of ideological 
thievery has occurred on the other side. Individual freedom, always the core 
value of liberalism from which: every proposal derived shape and signifi- 
cance, is now enshrined on ‘the banners: of the Conservative Party. Mrs, 
Thatcher’s speeches constitute an incessant paean to individual choice and 
social variety. The ranks are enjoined to exalt as hero (or heroine) one 
possessed of a burning: desire to exercise his individual initiative in every 
sphere. of human existence: who wants: the freedom not to join a trade 
union, who wishes to, retain a larger proportion of his income to spend on 
such projects of his own choosing as schooling for. his children and private 
schemes of medication, and. who passionately desires to burst free from the 
tentacles of an over-protective state. This hero resolutely resists attempts of 
central government to.sap his moral fibre and baulks at its persistent effort 
to transform us all into what a member of the Selsdon group calls a ‘nation 
of state pensioners existing as the servants and tributaries of bureaucracy 
in a land starved of achievement and soured by collectivism’.t The defence 
of individual autonomy, traditionally the special preserve of Liberals, has 
apparently risen like a Phoenix from the ashes of the corporate state. And 
the mantle of Elijah has fallen upon the shoulders of the Conservative 
Party. 

Nor have its prophets been reluctant to cite Liberal canons. Mrs. That- 
cher’s ‘Iain Macleod Memorial Lecture’ of July, 1977 invoked the authority 
of Adam Smith, while we are assured by Mr. Peregrine Worsthorne that the 
writings of F. A. Hayek are now bedside reading for both Mrs. Thatcher 
and Sir Keith Joseph.? The free market, that sacred shrine around which 
classical Liberals allegedly gathered, is now sanctified :as the Conservative 
ideal, an economic structure that will maximise the efficient and just alloca- 
tion of resources and secure self-government. The ideological purity of the 
vision has a certain attraction and we may well wonder who will be next to 
join the pilgrim band when Mr. Paul Johnson announces his intention of 
resigning from the Labour Party and possibly joining the Conservatives 
because their leader seems to be the last bastion’of liberty. 

All this leaves Liberals looking even more obsolescent. Decent people, 
certainly, who are prone-to indulge their passion for good causes, entertain 
some odd notions about electoral systems, and are maybe a little extrav- 
agant on issues of personal morality: and, most of all, people who infuriate 
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by their inability to formulate a compelling doctrine and are politically 
naive in their dismal failure to prevent the big battalions on the left and 
especially the right from stealing their best ideas. Appearances are usually 
deceptive, however, and they are in this case if they serve to create the 
impression that Conservatives have trumped the Liberals ideologically, or 
that the latter are left without a distinctive stance and coherent viewpoint. 


The first thing that has to be said is that ideological disagreements are 
not usually about values as such. Concepts like individual freedom, equality 
of opportunity, and social justice have a positive significance built into 
them which ensures that they feature prominently in the public utterances 
of all major political parties. Political values become contestable only once 
an effort is made to rank them in order of priority and, more significantly, 
when discussion turns to the political processes and institutional structures 
required to make them operable in eveyday reality. Is an interventionist 
state calculated to impede or foster social justice? Will it secure one value . 
(equality, say) at the expense of another om: say)? Guestions like 
these are the stuff of ideological dispute. 


The second thing which needs to be said is that one fact becomes glaringly 
evident once we set about decoding the message Mrs. Thatcher is trying to - 
convey by her solemnization of individual liberty. She is using the concept 
as a central ingredient in defence of structures intended to preserve sub- 
stantial material inequalities. Her mission is to eliminate obstacles which 
inhibit a minority from buying certain privileges (hospital pay beds, private 
schooling, and so forth), which are privileges precisely because some social 
benefits are not generally available in a world of scarce resources. Her hero 
uses whatever skills he may possess to enter a realm which, in the nature of 
things, is restricted to a relatively few people. Her ideal minimal govern- 
ment means, in this context at least, one favourably disposed towards those 
who through educational and other cultural advantages are most likely to 
gain entrance to this necessarily exclusive club. Individual freedom happens 
to be a convenient peg on which to hang the crusade, a more respectable 
notion than that of privilege which carries certain pejorative connotations 
that render it less than ideologically serviceable. There is nothing strikingly 
novel in all this, more a change in tactics than a strategic shift. Conserv- 
atives have always selected for special attention and affirmation those 
inequalities of reward and status which emerge from economic activity. 

Liberalism, in contrast, has consistently moved in the opposite direction 
in that its exponents have wished to democratise the benefits of economic 
processes. From the beginning they gave the doctrine an egalitarian thrust 
by demanding a dispersal of- authority throughout society as a means of 
eroding the privileges of a Janded oligarchy. The monopoly of truth claimed 
by the established Church and by traditional political elites was challenged 
in the name of the autonomous individual who was competent to conduct 
his life in its various aspects: the individual who was sustained in his 
endeavours by a government which institutionalised toleration in a network 
of civil liberties. And while the values which Liberals celebrated bore a 
distinctly bourgeois flavour (independence of mind and action, sobriety and 
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civility (what Adam Smith termed ‘decency’)), they were never slow to 
devise strategies intended to promote self-reliance in all members of society. 
In the nineteenth century, John Stuart Mill gave Liberalism its stamp when 
he said that the only genuine political response in an era of expanding fran- 
chise was to make the world fit for democracy by encouraging the new 
electorate to become self-directed and socially responsible citizens. ‘The 
poor have come out of leading-strings, and cannot any longer be governed 
or treated like children. To their own qualities must now be commended 
the care of their destiny. . . . The prospect of the future depends on the 
degree in which they can be made rational beings’.? Hence Mill’s concern— 
made explicit, for instance, in his scheme for an inheritance tax and his 
plans for profit-sharing and producers’ cooperatives in industry—to extend 
the material and. moral advantages of the system of private property to the 
furthest margins of the community. 


Mill grasped that structures were important in determining the degree to 
which individuals might enjoy a satisfying existence. Individual freedom 
made sense as a political value only if steps were taken to foster an environ- 
ment amply supplied with stimuli to self-determination for all. Once this 
was acknowledged, it required -but a small shift in Liberal perspective to 
admit that an interventionist state might eliminate those social disadvan- 
tages which impaired the life-chances of some members of the community. 
What was the point, Liberals asked, of consecrating certain specific free- 
doms which gave a minority a licence to indulge in acquisitive egoism at 
the expense of others? How could the unfettered market system be heralded 
as a moral scheme when its operations reduced many to a condition of 
unmitigated poverty and ‘ill-health? It was Liberals like L. T. Hobhouse, 
J. A. Hobson and the authors of the famous Yellow Book of 1928 who first 
defined the essentials of a welfare state and mixed economy, justifying the 
unfolding structure on the grounds that it would give all the opportunity of 
enjoying a plenitude of life-enhancing experiences. Liberals have been will- 
ing-to advocate egalitarian measures whenever they accorded with the 
primary intention of creating structures in which each individual might 
effectively exercise his autonomy. The Liberal goal is still, as 1t has always 
been, a diversified society founded upon the responsible individuality of its 
members, each of whom ‘receives adequate rewards for his endeavours. 


Seeking structures within which individuality might flourish, Liberals 
have never been inclined to offer an unqualified endorsement of market 
forces. Even Adam Smith, who did more than anyone to demonstrate the 
efficacy of the free market in producing wealth and allocating social justice, 
was acutely conscious of its effects on the individual worker. Smith ack- 
knowledged that the complex division of labour generated by an exchange 
economy precluded the worker from responding creatively to life by con- 
fining his activities to a laborious economic function. And he was quite firm 
in his conviction that the state should take remedial steps—by sponsoring a 
national system of education, encouraging the popular arts, and so forth— 
that would compensate for the negative effects of the market by ensuring 
that standards of civility were widely imbibed. 
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It is to Conservatives that we must turn to find market processes sanct- 
ified. Edmund Burke, the great father of English Conservatism, saturated 
exchange values in a mystiqué of hallowed inviolability. Market laws, 
claimed Burke, were God’s laws, evidence of the workings of divine prov- 
idence in human history and thus sacrosanct. It was undeniable that their 
operations resulted in those ‘innumerable servile, degrading, unseemly, 
unmanly, and often most unwholesome and pestiferous occupations, to 
which by the social economy so many wretches are inevitably doomed’. 
Government, however, was helpless to mitigate the harshness of economic 
processes because it was ‘generally pernicious to disturb the natural course 
of things, and to impede, in any degree, the great wheel of circulation which 
is turned by the strangely-directed labour of these unhappy people’.* Gov- 
ernment, rather, emerged from and confirmed economic inequalities, for it 
naturally devolved on economically privileged-groups to. impart order and 
discipline to those whose ‘pestiferous occupations’ yielded meagre material 
returns. 


In the nineteenth century sroups like ‘The Liberty and Property Defence 
League’ (the equivalent of today’s ‘Aims for Freedom and Enterprise’?) and 
Conservatives, rather than Liberals, dedicated themselves to expounding the 
ideals of a rugged individualism which licensed ‘greed. W. H. Mallock, for 
instance, was associated with the Conservative Central Office at the turn of 
the century and wrote a number of books which cast the industrial entrepren- 
eur in the role of Carlyle’s hero. From the enterprising genius of the indus- 
trial wizard, suggested Mallock, sprang those novel ideas on which the 
continuing improvement of production methods depended: In addition, said 
Mallock, reverting to an older line of thought, he was a transmitter of the 
civilised values of previous generations. Inequality was the fundamental 
principle of social progress and any attempt by the state to curb the 
‘liberty’ of the few. to make and retain abundant wealth could only create 
general poverty and stagnation. So successful were Conservative propagan- 
dists like Mallock in forging an ideological canopy under which all priv- 
ileged groups might shelter that Goldwin ‘Smith, wale in | the Fortnightly 
Review in 1878, could comment: 

The strength of Toryism is plainly great. It appeals directly to the interest of 
the aristocracy, the landowners, and the privileged classes generally, including 
the privileged Church, which is, as it always hag been, a most powerful organ 
of political reaction. It appeals both to the commercial fears and to the social 
weaknesses of ‘2 great body of capitalists, who have now thoroughly coalesced 
with the aristocracy, which,-on its part, has learned to waive its social exclusive- 
ness fior the sake of political support. . . . Powerful interests of special kinds, 
such as the publicans and the trades ‘generally which minister to pomp and 
luxury, are drawn by obvious affinities to the same side.5 

Since the 1930s Conservatives have been able to obscure their concern to 
preserve inequalities by embracing Keynesian assumptions. Harold Mac- 
millan argued in The Middle Way that unprecedented material plenitude 
would be created by.an economy that was stabilised by political devices 
such as taxation and public spending. In this way the problem of remaining 
inequalities was submerged in the prospect of an expanding horizon of 
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prosperity in which even the poorest would have access to a galaxy of 
consumer commodities. Conservatives have pursued this theme with vigour 
for several decades past. Why worry about redistribution when the possibil- 
ity existed of engendering a material paradise where there was ample space 
for all? Managers and overseers of the economy are said to be fully entitled 
to what extra rewards they receive because it is their expertise which en- 


ables the continuing rationalisation of productive methods to be accom- 
plished. 


The trouble with this technocratic ideology, where the managed economy 
is portrayed as a universal dispenser of good things, is that it puts all its 
eggs in a single basket. Uninterrupted economic growth is presented as a 
panacea for all social problems, rendering remaining inequalities relatively 
insignificant. Hence its fragility and instability as an ideological veil to 
privilege. For a period of prolonged economic recession, such as we have 
experienced in recent years, makes it no longer plausible to suggest that 
problems of distribution are unimportant. The question of who gets what 
share of a diminishing national cake now assumes overriding significance. 

This i the context in which Mrs. Thatcher’s crusade must be situated. 
Now that the balloon of growth has burst, and it is apparent that not all 
can be winners in the economic game, the question of how existing re- 
sources are distributed is again precipitated on to the centre of the political 
stage. The natural Conservative response is to label egalitarianism as the 
béte-noire of the current situation, inhibiting the creation of wealth by shield- 
ing the shiftless and penalising the diligent. There were murmurings of this 
more aggressive style during the Heath years when Timothy Raison and 
others demanded that management be given greater inducement, material 
and otherwise, in its efforts to give uplift to the economy. Since Mrs. That- 
cher donned the Tory crown the murmurings have reached a crescendo. 
Collectivism is said to stifle. incentive and sap initiative by its punitive 
taxation of wealth and its cushioning of the lazy, gradually but inexorably 
transforming the nation into what Sir Keith Joseph describes as ‘a totalitar- 
jan slum’, Salvation lies in adequately rewarding those whose talents may 
yet shake us out of our economic lethorgy. Incentive is to be restored in the 
form of a free society which will again permit people to live as they individ- 
ually choose. Hence the celebration of the free market, a superficially 
attractive idea because it appears to extract the problem of distribution 
from the political arena. In the free market, so the argument runs, each 
individual receives rewards commensurate with his skills and efforts. The 
market is an apparently benign and impartial arbitrator of social justice 
because its operations are safeguarded from the extraneous influences of 
ideological conflict and political manipulation. Whatever privileges exist 
are the product of purely natural forces. 

The flaw in the argument should be evident to any genuine Liberal. It 
hinges on the fact that there can be no autonomous economic structure 
unsullied by human values and political decisions. Economic processes are 
embedded in a cultural matrix which has been created and is sustained by 
political directives. There can be no invisible hand or spontaneous order at 
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work in those processes because they invariably embody decisions about the 
allocation of scarce resources. The free market is, as it always was, an 
illusion fostered by those who conveniently forget that a whole range of 
cultural factors. obtrude between the market and the rewards which it 
_ delivers. It is a cloak for those who wish the state to sponsor institutional 
structures which give a minority a head start in the race to become unequal. 


As a boy at primary school, I remember being impressed by the strict 
correlation between intelligence and social status. From the outset, without 
any assistance from examinations, the classes closely mirrored the geo- 
graphical location from which the children came. The bottom form was 
made up of those who heralded from a poor council estate, form 'B of those 
who lived on a newer and more respectable council estate, while those of 
us in the. A form came mainly from the semi-detached homes of thrifty 
working-class parents. These were the post-war years of mammoth classes. 
Even so, forty children from the top class won: places. at, grammar school 
while every child in the other two classes went on to secondary modern 
school. I recall thinking in my childish innocence that the deity must be 
wonderfully perceptive in so ordering society that cleverness and life-style 
co-existed in such perfect harmony. I. now know that the rigid streaming 
reflected the social attitudes of the teachers, and that the remarkable success 
of the A form was due to the intensive tutoring of its members. The eleven . 
plus has been more or less abandoned, of course, but we are still far from 
a situation in which everyone. may gain entrance to a universe of rich 
human experience. Liberals. have long recognised this which is why they 
have conceded a role to the state.in eliminating that tyranny of circum- 
stance which condemns so many to an existence infinitely poorer than that- 
of which they are potentially capable. __ 

Those who seek to revive the spectre of the free market have. implicitly 
judged it no bad thing that the glittering prizes are to be had by so few. 
There is no way in which the problem can be depoliticised by making it the 
responsibility of a fictitious market. Those who seek to restore it really wish — 
the. state to abnegate its responsibility to assist those against whom the 
cards of cultural disadvantage are already heavily stacked. By resurrecting 
the idea of an allegedly impartial economic mechanism, the Tories are 
playing their old game of appearing as wolves in sheep’s clothing. For the 
free market is a pseudonym for a politically concerted attempt to curtail 
the redistribution of wealth by taxation, to heighten the contrast between 
private affluence and public squalor, and generally to widen the gap be- 
tween the rich and poor. 

The real focal point of ideological dispute is the problem of social justice 
within the framework of an inevitably interventionist state. The Conserv- 
atives have made their intentions aggressively clear: a. more acquisitive and 
less responsible society in which the gap between the haves and the have- 
nots is widened. The Labour Party has remained curiously silent on the 
question of how -existing resources should be allocated. Is a uniform in- 
crease on the smallest and largest income calculated to promote social 
justice? One would have expected an avowedly egalitarian Party to have 
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at least aired the issue, which the Labour Party in office has failed to do. 
The Liberal Party can lay legitimate claim to be the authentic custodian of 
the early promise of capitalism: the creation of a society where every 
individual is equipped with the material and moral prerequisites for develop- 
ing his human powers and capacities to the maximum. In its proposals for 
industrial democracy and redistributive taxation, for example, the Party 
reveals a continuing concern to create more participatory structures that 
prevent the weak from going to the wall. The radical with a firm commit- 
ment to social justice might do worse than turn from the moribund policy 
statements of the Labour Party to those of the Liberal Party. Or is there 
anything more appetising on the menu of the far left? 
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WHAT IS A REFUGEE? 
by Sir Leslie Kirkley, CBE 


HAT is a refugee? We, who are involved closely in work among 
refugees, are often asked this question. The official definition, by the 
Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, is: 
“a person who, owing to well-founded fear of persecution for reasons of race, 
religion, nationality or political opinion, is outside his country of origin and 
cannot, or, owing to such fear, does not wish to, avail himself of the protection 
of that country,’ 

This succinct legal definition gives no idea of the human situation: the 
heart-searching before the fatal decision to leave the country, perhaps for 
ever; the separation from family and friends; the uncertainty about the 
future in a foreign land. This is the fate which has been chosen by millions 
of people, in this, the generation of refugees. Not that this is a new phenom- 
enon—right through history there has been a flow of people seeking refuge 
in other countries, because of persecution on grounds of religion, race and 
nationality, starting perhaps with Moses leading the children of Israel from 
Egypt to the Promised Land. 


The twentieth century, particularly since the end of the First World War, 
has seen a great extension of the problem of refugees. The revolutions in 
Russia, the Spanish Civil War, the Nazi persecution of Jews and others, are 
only a few of the causes of continuous movements, unknown on that scale 
to previous generations, of people seeking a new life in a strange country. 

Many people who took a keen interest in the settlement of hundreds of 
thousands of Eastern Europeans after the Second World War have not 
always been aware of the many other recent refugee situations. Since 1945, 
however, the hundreds of thousands have grown to millions and the prob- 
lem has become world-wide. Human situations and sufferings cannot be 
expressed in figures but, to give some idea of the size of the problem, here 
are some statistics of refugees and displaced persons in different parts of the 
world. It is estimated that at present there are some 3 million in different | 
parts of Africa; about 24 million Palestinians are refugees, many since 
1948; in 1959/60 over 60,000 Tibetans reached India and Nepal and small 
groups are still coming over the border; since 1973, many thousands have 
had to leave Chile and now other Latin-American countries, because of the 
military dictatorships. Since 1975, several hundreds of thousands have fied 
from Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam,—over 90,000 of them are now in 
Thailand, which is not in a position to keep them permanently. Families 
and individuals from Eastern Europe are continually seeking refuge in the 
West. 


In the last thirty years there have been examples of each cause of perse- 
cution in the UN definition. On religious grounds, Jews have had to leave 
North Africa for France, Italy and Israel; the picturesque ‘Old Believers’, 
a smali Orthodox sect which wandered to China from Russia after the 
Revolution, have migrated via Hong Kong to South America to set up 
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settlements with their own religious traditions; Tibetans, led by His Holi- 
ness the Dalai Lama in 1959, left their own country in an effort to maintain 
their culture and religion; Hindus and Muslims were displaced because of 
the partition of the Indian sub-continent in the forties and later on the 
formation of ‘Bangladesh. Because of political persecution, refugees came 
out of Hungary, Cuba and Czechoslovakia; and from Chile, where the 
military Junta also persecuted those without any special political affilia- 
tions. The Palestinian Arabs are refugees on racial as well as religious 
grounds. 


The refugee situation in Africa presents special features and the causes 
are many and various, mainly concerned with the movements for indepen- 
dence and with tribal tensions. In some ways, resettlement in Africa is easier 
than in other parts of the world; for instance, the refugees, by crossing into 
another country, are sometimes joining members of the same tribe or 
ethnic group over borders which have often been artificially and unsuitably 
drawn. Their way and standard of living is generally very similar on both 
sides of the border and the existence of large tracts of uncultivated land 
makes agricultural settlement possible. Social adaptation is not difficult and 
the refugees are usually well received by the local population as, for 
instance, those from Mozambique in Tanzania. 


On the other side of the picture, however, the African refugee situation — 
has many special problems, although with rather different emphasis from 
those in other continents. ‘Urban’ refugees, particularly those with profes- 
sional qualifications, find it difficult to settle because of unemployment 
amongst the indigenous population. Also, the countries of asylum are thern- 
selves so poor that they cannot bear the cost of receiving thousands of 
refugees without outside help, and any such aid, whether from Govern- 
ments bilaterally, through the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees or by voluntary agencies, must take into consideration the needs 
and standards of living of the local population. 

Not that this problem is unique to: Africa. Thailand and other ‘host’ 


countries in Southeast Asia are, because of their own internal situation, 
finding it impossible to resettle the thousands of refugees from Indo-China 
flooding in since the fall of Saigon in 1975. Thailand has receive temporarily 
some 120,000, of whom over 90,000 are still there in camps waiting for 
resettlement elsewhere. The poverty of the local people and the system of 
land tenure present great difficulties for the Thai Government and Thailand 
is in a particularly dangerous political position. Added to this, these coun- 
tries in South East Asia have to face the problem of the ‘boat’ people— 
whose bid for freedom under tragic circumstances has been given wide 
publicity—leaving Vietnam in frail fishing boats. Some have spent up to 
seven days, sometimes harassed by pirates; often in such crowded con- 
ditions that all could not sit down at the same time; sometimes picked up 
by passing ships but even then only to be refused entry several times before 
being accepted temporarily, until offers of permanent resettlement are 
received from other countries. This presents serious difficulties for ports in 
South-East Asia and even in Australia, which have been reached by some 
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of these small boats. 


The refugees from Latin-America raise some of the most difficult prob- 
lems of any groups in recent years. Over 150,000 have left Chile—or have 
wished to do so—after the coup in 1973; some went direct for ‘resettlement 
in Europe, Canada and a few to USA; but the majority to Argentina, which 
had already given asylum to many refugees from Europe and from other 
Latin-American countries. Now, since 1974 and particularly in the last 
eighteen months, the attitude of the Argentinian Government towards 
refugees has hardened; they have been placed in 2 very distressing situation, 
subject to expulsion, unaccepted, unemployed and, in many cases, physic- 
ally persecuted. 

Thousands of these Latin-American refugees are sophisticated, highly 
motivated and politically articulate, but it is by no means only those with 
left-wing affiliations who have been arrested and imprisoned, usually with- 
out charge, in both Chile and Argentina. A number of academics, Roman 
Catholics including priests and others with humanitarian rather than active 
political views, have faced persecution and expulsion. Many come straight 
from prison to leave the country for resettlement elsewhere; it is not there- 
fore surprising that, after such distressing experiences, it should prove 
especially difficult to settle in a completely different environment. 

These problems of refugees and displaced persons in so many parts of the 
world are so acute and vast—how, in fact, can they be solved or, at any 
rate, be alleviated by the international community? What action is being 
taken? Two United Nations specialised agencies provide part of the answer: 
the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestinian Refugees 
(UNRWA) and the United Nations High Commission for Refugees 
(UNHCR), both of which receive mandates from the os General 
Assembly. 

The United Nations Relief and Works Agency, formed in 1950, has an 
operational role in meeting the needs of some 1,706,000 registered refugees. 
The services provided are mainly for relief, education and training, and 
health. Relief measures include rations for families without a breadwinner; 
supplementary feeding for undernourished children; provision and main- 
tenance of tents and other temporary shelter in times of crisis. More 
important are the programmes for long-term development as far as this is 
allowed by the political situation, which is preventing the final settlement 
of the refugees. Educational and training programmes provide for the 
basic education of some 300,000 children and vocational and teacher 
training of over 4,000 young people so that they, at any rate, can grow up 
to be self-supporting. Health services include the operation of nearly 100 
health centres, preventative medicine, remedial feeding and environmental 
sanitation. 

UNRWA’s continual problem is one of finance—in 1978 it is expected 
that there will be a deficit of around $16.4 million; in order to keep the 
adverse balance at this level, let alone reduce it, it may be necessary to 
suspend some of the services and to discharge some of the staff. One reason 
for the serious financial situation is that, because of the war in the Lebanon, 
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the UNRWA . Headquarters have had to be transferred to Vienna and 
Cyprus and are only now being set up again in Beirut. .There is also 
increased expense due to inflation and rising costs; the main reasons for 
the financial problems, however, are the continuing needs for relief, educa- 
tional and health services and the unsatisfactory means of providing funds, 
mainly through voluntary contributions from Governments on an annual 
basis. Efforts are being made through the UN General Assembly to improve 
the methods of financing to allow budgeting ahead for a longer period. 

The Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR), set up in 1950, is responsible, on behalf of Governments,—a 
comparatively small number of which contribute to its finances on a 
voluntary basis—for the legal protection of réfugees, other than Palestin- 
ians, in all parts of the world, and, where needed, material assistance to 
those refugees within its mandate on a purely social, humanitarian and 
non-political basis and to seek permanent solutions to their problems 
through voluntary repatriation, resettlement in other countries or integra- 
tion in the country of present residence. In addition, through its special) 
operations and ‘good offices’ programme, the UNHCR sometimes coordin- 
ates the work of other UN agencies and voluntary organisations; for 
instance, for displaced persons in Cyprus and the Lebanon; for student 
‘refugees’ from Southern Africa; for the resettlement of ‘hundreds of 
thousands of ‘returnees’ to Angola; and, by means of special programmes, 
for displaced persons in the Republics of Laos and Vietnam. 


The activities of the UN High Commissioner have expanded ‘greatly 
over the last decade as new refugee situations arise. This is reflected in the 
continual need for increased finance. For instance, since the budget of $35 
million for 1978 was prepared, the Office in Geneva has received urgent 
requests for help from Angola (for refugees from Zaire), from Djibouti 
(for refugees from - Ethiopia), from Kenya (for asylum seekers. from 
Uganda) and further aid measures are required in Mozambique. 

The projects carried out by the UNHCR fall mainly into the following 
groups—local integration, resettlement, voluntary repatriation, legal assist- 
anre, counselling, treatment and rehabilitation of the handicapped and 
supplementary aid. 

Some of the most important functions of the Office of the UN High 
Commissioner are to afford international legal protection to refugees, 
ensuring adherence to the Geneva Convention of 1951 and Protocol of 
1967, observance of the principles of asylum and non-refoulement (that 
those seeking refuge shall not be returned to a country where they fear 
persecution), maintenance of the economic and social rights i in the place of 
resettlement and help with individual legal problems, 

What role does the United Kingdom play i in all this work? Traditionally, 
this country has a good record in receiving people in distress seeking 
asylum and a new life—the Flemish weavers, the Huguenots, the emigrés 
from the French Revolution, from the Russian Revolutions; Belgians 
and others. in the First World War; refugees from Spain in the thirties, 
hundreds of thousands of Jews from Germany. and the many displaced 
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persons from Eastern: Europe have been resettled in this country, primarily 
-for humanitarian reasons. 


_ Financially, the United Kingdom Government i is a regular and substantial ~ 

supporter of the UN agencies for refugees. The Government contribution to 
the UN Relief and Works Agency ‘for 1977 was over £4 million; to the 
regular programme of the UN High Commissioner for Refugees in 1977 
the British contribution, on a special. basis, was £700,000 and the United 
-Kingdom has responded generously to special ce Some examples 
over recent years have been: 


Cyprus 1974/75 £1,350, 000. 

Chile _ 1974/75 £250,000 to UNHCR for eed from Chile 
in Latin-America. 
1977. £117,500 to ' UNHCR for refuges, ia Latin- 
E America. 

‘Indo-China 1975 £400,000 for joint UNHCR/UNICEF appeal 
' and for Indo-Chinese outside their countries. 
1977 £250,000 for UNHCR for Indo-Chinese. in. 
- Thailand. 


The British ay organisations are linked together in ‘the Standing 
Conference on Refugees, a non-operational body acting as a forum for the 
discussion of refugee problems, as a link with the UN and other inter- 
national agencies and as their spokesman with the Government on matters 
of mutual concern. The voluntary agencies also provide direct a consider- 
able amount of aid, either in money, kind or in the provision of services— 
relief, medical, educational and. SEVP aac — in this and other 
- countries. . 


Some of the voluntary Organisations 6: g. the British Comal for Aid 
to. Refugees, the Joint Working Group for the Resettlement of Chileans, 
the Ockenden Venture, the World University Service—are also responsible 
for providing for the reception and resettlement in the United Kingdom of 
refugees allowed to enter the country. by the Home Office. The present 
arrangements on both the statutory and the voluntary side are made on an 
ad hoc basis to meet the needs of each group as it arrives. A number of 
organisations feel this is not satisfactory and there is a move to set up a 
permanent. reception centre and improved resettlement service which, in 
the long-term, hopefully with Government support, will not only provide 
a-more efficient way of helping the refugees but will also prove to be a 
saving of money from both public and private sources. 


The largest group of ‘new’ refugees: into Britain—over 2,500 since 1974 
-—are the, Latin-Americans, particularly the Chileans. Their resettlement 
in this country has been carried out by a special organisation, formed by.. 
five agencies—the Joint Working Group for the Resettlement of Chileans 
in-the United Kingdom—which has had considerable financial help from - 
H.M. Government and support from local Committees and individuals, 

. Small groups of Indo-Chinese have also come to this coasts 
some of the ‘boat people’ who escaped by boat from Vietnam and who 
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reached Hong Kong and other South-East Asian ports. There is also a 
group of Kurds, mostly students; Ugandans, particularly students—for 
whom the Ministry of Overseas Development have allocated 75 scholar- 
ships, as their personal sources of finance are no longer available; Ethiop- 
ians and Eritreans; a continuous stream of individuals from other African 
countries and still some from Eastern Europe, as well as ‘displaced persons’ 
from Cyprus. 

Many of those ‘displaced persons’ who came to the United Kingdom at 
the end of the Second World War from Eastern Europe are still in need of 
help from the voluntary organisations. Many are now elderly, some are 
also handicapped and need special care and attention. Integration, which is 
to be encouraged when the ‘refugee’ is young or even middle-aged, is no 
longer possible for the elderly who look backward to their earlier lives in 
their countries of origin. The imaginative work of the British Red Cross 
Society in its recent survey of elderly refugees and of the Welfare Depart- 
ment of the British Council for Aid to Refugees and. organisations such as 
Cala Sona (for the Handicapped) and Ockenden Venture for refugees of 
all age groups, in providing sheltered housing, holidays, ‘homes’ where the 
old people can live with others of similar background, culture and language 
—all help greatly in meeting the needs of these elderly and handicapped 
refugees. a ; 

Refugees from many and varied backgrounds can and do bring great 
richness and strength to the country. Throughout the ages, ‘newcomers’ to 
the United Kingdom have brought with them their skills, powers of 
leadership, culture and intelligence. After all, Einstein was a refugee. 

Finally, to quote the first UN High Commissioner for Refugees, Dr. van 
Heuven Goedhart: 

‘The refugee problem has nothing to do with charity. It is not the 
problem of people to be pitied: far more of people to be admired. It is the 
problem of people who, somewhere, somehow, sometime, had the courage 
to give up the feeling of belonging which they possessed, rather than 
abandon the human freedom which they wanted more highly.’ 


-+ 


[Sir Leslie Kirkley is Chairman of the Standing Conference on Refugees.] 
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ECONOMIC RECOVERY AND THE INFLUX OF 
FOREIGN LABOUR 


by Thomas Land 


CONOMIC recovery in Western Europe may well depend on a fresh 
influx of foreign labour, according to the United Nations Economic 
. Commission for Europe. Its conclusion conflicts. with the policies of 
several governments in the European Community which are-trying to reduce 
their populations of ‘guest’ workers as a means of combatting local 
unemployment. West Germany, for instance, must re-open its gates to large 
numbers of foreign labourers if it is to achieve more than a modest rate of 
industrial expansion, according to an authoritative study published in 
Geneva by the United Nations’ Economic Commission for Europe (ECE). ~ 
‘If the experience of West Germany and Turkey can be taken as a basis of: 

general conclusions’, the study asserts, ‘the migration of workers within 
Europe has brought substantial economic benefits to both the sending and 
receiving countries’. 


Its conclusion conflicts with ‘the policies of several West European 
countries which are trying to reduce their populations of ‘guest’ workers 
as a means of combatting unemployment among the natives. It also tends 
to support the argument of the Commission of the European Community 
(EC) in Brussels which seeks a measure of political power for the resident 
foreigners. _ 

‘Although high rates of maoni have led most of the host countries 
to restrict severely or to stop completely the inflow of new foreign labour, 
the fact is that large numbers of immigrant workers remain, and the efforts 
that are being made to get economic recovery under way may soon set ine: 
movement going again’, the document predicts. 


It was prepared by the ECE secretariat for a specialist meeting in Guise 
on the development of international trade, intended to evaluate the scope 
for worker migrations in the future. In an analysis of the long-term labour 
` requirements of West Germany, the study concludes that ‘the achievement 
of even a modest but stable growth in the future could lead to a substantial 
increase in the demand for labour. It would be unreasonable to expect more 
than a modest rate of expansion unless the country is willing to arrange for 
a large increase in its labour force by opening its gates wide for immigrant 
labour’. | 

The authors emphasise that it would be in the country’s interest to have 
an immigration policy which would ensure that an export-guided expansion 
of the. economy is not impeded by a shortage of manpower. They imply. 
that their conclusions hold good for Western Europe as a whole. 

The nine member countries of the EC have a combined population of 
foreign ‘guest’ workers and their dependents conservatively estimated at 
13m. Total unemployment within the EC is well over 6m. According to an 
earlier study published by the Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
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and Development (OECD), immigration restrictions increasingly imposed 
on foreign labour by the EC governments are likely to increase, rather 
than decrease, unemployment. The reason is that the resulting labour 
shortages confined to a few sectors of the economy cause a shortfall of 
output, and therefore redundancies. 


West Germany has tried to reduce its immigrant population since early 
1973, well before the oil crisis. Yet its present population of ‘guest’ workers 
and their dependents is a record 4m—despite the country’s four-year old 
complete recruiting ban and its various cash investment and incentive 
schemes designed to encourage the departure of foreigners. Another 1.4m 
dependents of ‘guest’ workers already in the country, who are entitled to 
residence rights, are still expected from abroad. In addition, the foreigners 
may well produce a million offspring within a decade. 


Originally, they were expected to stay strictly for the duration of their 
employment, the dirtiest and least remunerative scorned by the natives. 
Their reluctance to leave after the oil crisis, which ended a period of 
unprecedented economic growth in Western Europe, has surprised the 
manpower planners of the EC. They had failed to take into account the 
economic conditions of the ‘guest’ workers’ native countries—in Southern 
Europe, Africa, Asia and the Caribbean—to which those of Western 
Europe compare favourably, even during a recession. 


The foreigners have thus become a large and permanent social entity 
comprising a culturally diverse, self-generating population. They cannot be 
expelled except through methods unacceptable to a community of Euro- 
pean democracies. Yet their circumstances also conflict with the European 
ideal of liberal democracy because, apart from Britain’s Irish and Com- 
monwealth immigrants, they all lack any political power. Their dependents, 
officially the natives of the countries of their birth, are statistically likely to 
inherit the inferior social and employment status of their parents, according 
to recent OECD studies. 


The EC Commission is setting forth some modest proposals for a gradual 
sharing of political rights with the resident foreigners, at least to local 
government level. The commission also wants them to have an automatic 
right to bring in their families. But these proposals are doggedly resisted by 
many member governments which have been on the retreat from the 
increasingly vocal, extreme rightist political movements which thrive on 
economic insecurity and seek the compulsory repatriation of foreigners. 


In a review of the 15 years to the end of 1975, the ECE study says that 
the number of unfilled job vacancies in West Germany far exceeded the 
number of unemployed, suggesting that the labour force did not even 
approach. the optimum level. The study also dismisses the notion that 
foreigners are less productive than native workers, and it argues that the 
presence of foreign labour might well have stimulated the substitution of 
capital for labour. 
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NEW ERA—OR FALSE DAWN?—THE ANDREOTTI 
GOVERNMENT 1976/1978 | 


by Michael Mannin 


HE resignation of Guilio Andreotti in January brought to a close one 

of the most enduring administrations that Italy. has experienced since 

1945. Only five out of thirty-nine governments survived for longer 
periods, and of those five, two were in the era of the De Gasperi majority 
between 1948 and 1953. Yet this period of relative governmental stability 
has existed in the clamour of political violence of an unprecedented level, 
‘even by Italian standards. Thus a Guardian editorial in the summer of 1977 
argued that “Northern Ireland and the Basque provinces of Spain apart, 
Italy is now the most violent country in Western Europe’. 


The explanation of this paradox is inevitably not an easy one, and 
_ Observers of the Italian political scene willingly grasp at straws in their 
attempt to draw sound conclusions about a state whose pretensions towards 
post-industrialism belie a culture with many of the characteristics of a 
transitional society. The case of ‘cultural lag’ that Raphael Zariski dis- 
cusses,” or the situation of ‘historic marginality’ described by Alessandro 
Pizzorno® identify many of those imperfections of Italian political develop- 
ment in what is a comparatively short existence as a nation-state. In a’ 
nutshell, the Italian political scene is characterised by the presence of 
_ strong Catholic and Marxist sub-cultures that lie side-by-side on a bed of 

liberal democratic institutions—the polarised bi-partismo decisively 
emphasised by the results of the General Election of June, 1976. The elec- 
tion was the last in a trio of political shocks that affirmed a growing public 
dissatisfaction with Christian Democratic immobilism and an increasingly 
secular trend towards many important issues. The electorate’s refusal to 
endorse the abrogation of civil divorce laws in 1974 and the results of the 
Regional Elections in the summer of 1975* were significant indicators to 
Catholic leaders that traditional appeals to defeat communist and anti- 
catholic forces could no longer be relied upon to produce favourable elec- 
toral majorities and thus monopoly control of government. — 


Neither of these events, however, had forced Catholic parliamentary 
elites to consider publicly a compromise with the P.C.I. and despite a 
period of recrimination and self-criticism in the months prior to the elec- 
tion, a ‘no-compromise’ stance was maintained. After June 1976, this 
ostrich-like position was no longer viable and unpleasant decisions had to 
be considered. If there is an explanation of the paradox of an eighteen 
months period of government stability with spiralling political violence. at 
- its side, it lies in a consideration of the painful adjustments of the Christian 
Democrats to a new and profoundly different political scenario, and the 
D.C.’s public recognition of the parliamentary power of the P.C.I. in the 
summer of 1976. 


To what extent, then, has there been a break in the ‘vicious circle’ of 
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polarised bi-partismo and resultant political immobilism? After the election 
it was argued that a mezzo vittoria—half victory for the Christian Demo- 
crats and Communist party—meant that no broad governing coalition 
could emerge from the impasse with the sufficient mandate to tackle the 
worsening political and economic crisis, A cursory examination of the 
Italian political scene in the weeks following that election seemed to support 
this view. The election had left the Italian Parliament in what looked like 
chaos. The P.C.I. had increased its share of the vote from 27.1%% in 1972 to 
34,4%, within five percentage points of the ruling Christian Democratic 
Party. In Italy a percentage swing of this order seemed of momentous 
importance, given the conservative nature of electoral behaviour, and the 
stable effect of Proportional Representation on voting trends. Partly 
through defections from minor parties—especially the right-wing Liberal 
party and M.S.I.—the neo-fascist movement—Christian Democracy had 
maintained its relative electoral advantage, but found itself isolated in the 
search for coalition partners of a non-communist complexion. The various 
tried-and-worn coalition formulae of the previous 28 years had lost cred- 
ibility with a large sector of the electorate as well as with the partitocrazia. 
The almost total failure of the D.C. as a governing party to deal with a 
backlog of economic and social problems, coupled with an image of Byzan- 
tine decadence, had rubbed off on those parties who previously had asso- 
ciated themselves with its hegemony. Smaller parties such as the Repub- 
licans and Social Democrats (P.D.S.I.) and importantly the Italian Socialist 
Party (P.S.1.) had found it increasingly difficult to work .with the coalition 
of conflicting interests that the D.C. represented. A second and equally 
worrying development for the smaller parties was the intractable growth 
of the P.C.I. More immediately it meant that politically suitable candidates 
for coalition partnership were in short supply as each party evaluated its 
position against the reality of bipartismo. 


For the small parties the election was an unmitigated disaster which was 
reflected in the weeks after the election. In a remarkably short period the 
P.S.I., P.D.S.I. and Liberals had shed their election leaders; the M.S.I. later 
split between extreme and ‘reformists’ factions. But it seemed likely that 
unpopular economic measures had to be taken, with the certainty of a 
public, and especially trade union, backlash. Therefore, it might be politic- 
ally expedient for the smaller parties to take leave of the corridors of power 
—albeit on a temporary basis—and allow the D.C. and P.C.I. to make their 
overtures towards each other. An incoherent parliamentary situation seem- 
ed to point to the familiar ‘governo-balneare’-—bathing season government, 
with the possibility of further elections to clarify the scenario at an early 
date. 

The D.C, as the largest party, had tasks to perform of an irreconcilable 
nature. An analysis of the 1976 electorate suggested that their success in 
maintaining 38.7% of the poll was the result of an appeal to a markedly 
more right wing electorate. It was estimated that approximately two-thirds 
of new D.C. voters defected from the M.S.I. and the Liberals, compared 
with one-third of new votes, picked up from parties to the left of the D.C. 
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Progressive Catholics who had voted against the abrogation of Divorce 
Laws and for the P.S.I.; and P.CI. in the Regional Elections had not 
returned in sufficiently large numbers to justify that part of the D.C. elec- 
toral campaign which had appealed to the concept of a ‘renewal’ of society 
through new leadership and effective socio-economic policy. Amintore 
Fanfani, an indestructible right wing force, had led a virulent anti-com- 
- munist campaign, and claimed success in maintaining the D.C.’s Parlia- 
mentary position. Consequently post-election demands that excluded a 
communist participation in any form whatsoever were initially pursued, 
not just by the Fanfaniani, but also by moderate and leftish leaders. Zac- 
cagnini, the Party Secretary whose name was closely associated with the 
concept of D.C. renewal, Donat-Catin and others flatly ruled out any deal 
with the communists. In recognition of this stance President Leone invited 
the conservative Andreotti to attempt the reconstruction of the centre-left 
alliance. While this may have recognised the rightist shift of voting support 
for the D.C., it was not indicative of the progressive currents that had 
swung moderate Catholics towards the P.C.I. The paradox was that though 
governing responsibility remained with D.C. elites with strengthened rightist 
tendencies, a majority of Italians had voted for a Parliament that might 
bring a degree of ordered change, 


On first sight the P.C.I.’s post-electoral situation seemed perfect. Their 
improved parliamentary position was ‘sufficiently startling to make claims 
for a compromesso storico—the historic compromise of Catholic/Marxist 
forces—an issue of primary consideration. Yet they were not yet in the 
position of being foisted with the onerous and, given the Chilean experience, 
disastrous responsibility of forming a communist-led coalition. A position 
of power without too much responsibility looked attainable, allowing for a 
further and significant legitimisation of the P.C.I. as a party of government 
rather than frustrated opposition. The Communists’ election success asso- 
ciated with Enrico Berlinguer’s interpretation of Via Italiana—the Italian 
road to socialism,—overshadowed the continued misgivings of the more 
orthodox wing of the party whose most prominent spokesman, Luigi Longo, 
had long warned of the dangers of tactical, reformist deviation from the 
Leninist strategy of class struggle and eventual proletarian dictatorship. In 
July and: August of 1976, however, these criticisms were muted to re- 
emerge later as a major constraint on P.C.I.’s responses to D.C. policy. 


Certainly, the classification of the party as ‘class based’ seemed inappro- 
priate. The profile of the P.C.I. electoral support looked not dissimilar to. 
the profile of the electorate as a whole. Not only had the party’s geograph- 
ical appeal widened—notably in the South, but its social base included 
white collar workers, shop and smaller business owners, teachers and tech- 
nicians. Today’, suggested one commentator, ‘ . . . the Italian Communist 
Party can be described more accurately asa catch- all party ... than a party 
of the working class’.® Its success in capturing both progressive lay and 
Catholic voters was ample illustration of the extent to which the party was 
publicly identified with ordered non-revolutionary social change. But this 
new flexibility, argued Longo, was only purchased at the price of support 
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from its traditional proletarian base. Such a warning would not go unheed- 
ed, and Berlinguer’s hands were partially tied by the need to avoid the 
danger of being. outflanked from the left, as well as deliver such reformist 
goods as could be extracted from the D.C. to satisfy new supporters and 
stifle critics. 

From this incoherent scenario emerged a not unhopeful situation—at 
least from the point of view of those who had previously despaired of any 
chance for the renewal of Italian society through anything but violent and 
authoritarian alternatives, Italian political elites have enjoyed, for various 
reasons, a considerable degree of independence from their electoral base. 
The personal and persistent nature of political support, the party list system, 
a political culture ridden with alienation and distrust of political actors, 
produced a low level of expectation that resigned the electorate to immo- 
bilismo, and allowed that long established practice of trasformismo— 
building parliamentary support through elite deals that cut across ideo- 
logical cleavages. In their initial attempts to reconstitute old alliances with 
non-communist parties the D.C. attempted the usual trasformismo man- 
oeuvres. Andreotti appealed to the divided P.S.I. to rejoin the fold as a 
bulwark against the communist menace. This failed to gain favour within 
the P.S.I. central committee, especially after the defeat of the right wing 
faction of P.S.I. led by Giacomo Mancini—a close friend of Andreotti. 
Benito Craxi, the new Party Secretary, faced with a divided and bemused 
central committee, pronounced no mandate to reverse P,S.I.. strategy.® The 
electoral stance of no cooperation without P.C,I. inclusion in some form 
was reaffirmed. 

A centre-left coalition that excluded that P.C.I. was, so it seemed, a dead 
issue, and the unthinkable—a Catholic/Marxist dialogue—the only alter- 
native if the D.C, elite were to continue as a governing force in Italy. Indeed 
this ‘new reality’ had already become apparent in the election of party 
officials during July and August. The P.C.I. supported by the P.S.I. de- 
manded a new, official voice in Parliament, They gained the leadership of 
the Chamber of Deputies (Piero Ingrao) as well as the chairs of seven par- 
liamentary committees including the important finance and treasury com- 
mittee in the Chamber, and the budget committee in the Genate. At the 
same time the Presidency of the Senate was passed to Fanfani, in the un- 
realised hope that the position might silence his unequivocal rejection of 
P.C.I: involvement in the governing process. This was more than just a 
constitutional statement of electoral success for the communists. They had 
won the right to these offices and thus gained considerable influence over 
the order and pace of future legislation within the Italian parliament. But 
in accepting them they had explicitly committed themselves to facilitating 
the machinery of the seventh Italian legislature—and thus to work with the 
only party capable of providing adequate political direction and output 
Democrazia Cristiana. 

The electoral stances adopted by both D.C. and P.C.I. looked not dis- 
similar on a range of issues—including the need for structural reforms, 
cutbacks in public expenditure, improved efficiency in economic manage- 
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ment and attitudes.towards law and order. A wide range of political and 
economic interests including Confindustria, the employers federation, and 
the Trade Union Federations, consistently pointed to the inevitability of a 
dialogue without which the effectiveness of economic and social decision- 
making would be impossible. There was a mood of impending economic 
and political collapse that produced unholy alliances and provided a climate 
for ‘unusual’ political action, The danger of non-union cooperation in a 
long overdue emergency political package placed the P.C.I. as the. only 
effective mediator between government and workforce. Further, a govern- 
ment sustained by 72°% of its Parliament might ean a legitimacy for its 
policies unsurpassed in Italy since the early 50s. 


Though continuing to reject the P.C.L.’s demand for an administration of 
all parties excluding the neo-fascist M.S.I., Andreotti suggested a role of 
‘constructive’ opposition for all parties. The initiative was directed mainly 
at the P.C.I. and calculated to allay the fears of both communist and cath- 
olic hardliners who were uncertain of the degree of ideological heresy. they 
were prepared to tolerate, Andreotti in effect sought the benevolent absten- 
tion of the P.C.I. in support of a monocolore D.C. government. In response 
the P.C.I.’s shopping list of demands was long, and included regular con- 
sultations with the D.C. not only on economic recovery—which they knew 
seemed unlikely without their ameliorative presence, but in administrative 
reform, foreign policy, appointments of para-state officials (an important 
source of D.C. patronage since the war) and a major investigation of the 
activities of police and secret services. In fact the price included consult- 
ation on most issues—and all major issues. To complete the list, certain 
D.C. politicians were suggested as ‘unacceptable’ in any P.C.I. supported 
cabinet and the deal should be publicly announced by Andreotti formally 
inviting the P.C.I. to abstain. The latter demand was dropped when Andre- 
otti agreed to put forward no legislation on which he ‘could not reasonably 
expect a parliamentary majority’. Though no official statement confirmed 
agreement between D.C. and P.C.I. leaders, the new Cabinet survived its 
initial vote of confidence in the Chamber with 258 votes for the new Andre- 
otti administration, 44 against, and 303 abstentions (P.S.I., P.C.I., P.L.I., 
P.D.S.I., P.R.I). Previous Prime Ministers Rumor, Columbo and Moro 
= were noticeably missing from Italy's 39th cabinet since the war. 


The formation of the government was a major political victory for both 
Andreotti and Berlinguer. There was enough evidence of ‘renewal’ and 
‘compromise’ in the package to satisfy both reformist and conservative 
opinion that had been expressed in electoral bipolarisation. At the same 
time, no formal agreement between the D.C. and P.CLI. existed, thus allow- 
ing the party leaderships to reassure and console disenchanted supporters 
that the steps taken were temporary and could be revoked in more favour- 
able circumstances. The P.C.I. were given the opportunity to consolidate 
an image of respectability that they had worked so hard to attain in both - 
local and national politics since the mid-sixties. They would now be judged 
on the extent to which they could induce ordered change as well as their 
willingness to deal with issues of ‘national interest’ at the expense of ideo- 
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logical and class commitments—an experience that the British Labour 
Party in the inter-war years and the S.P.D. in West Germany during the 
sixties had successfully passed through in their development from parties 
of opposition to parties of government. For the D.C. the arrangement 
meant primarily continuation in government with an enforced but not 
unwelcome opportunity to establish a ‘renewed’ image. But the situation 
was only to endure, it was hoped, until renewal would win back moderate 
electoral support and former allies. 

D.C. leaders were already looking towards the P.S.I. conference in Oct- 
ober when it was hoped that a major tactical shift to the right in socialist 
policy might allow more positive support from this old ally. 

The arrangement was not totally disconcerting for the smaller parties. 
On reflection a period during which the P.CI. would take its share of 
criticism for inadequate performance was not entirely unwelcome, especial- 
ly as economic difficulties of horrendous proportions were forecast in the 
immediate, weeks. Insuperable difficulties coupled with D.C. intransigence 
might well force that major leftist realignment that the P.S.I. had: sought 
originally. Sitting back and waiting the turn of the economic screw was the 
best and only opportunity afforded to the P.D.S.I., Republicans and the 
now almost defunct Liberal Party. Indeed, Ugo La Malfa, leader of the 
Republicans, remarked fatalistically that ‘nothing much mattered any more 
on the domestic scene because the historic compromise was now inevitable’. 
His views, however, were not shared by the right wing of the D.C. nor the 
tiny but forceful Radical Party. Fanfani and others were to warn the D.C. 
leadership of their duty to distinguish between the role of government and 
opposition, and the Radicals performed the same role as the reformist 
conscience of the P.C.I., to the continual embarrassment of both Andreotti 
and Berlinguer. 

The circumstances leading to the formation of the monocolore D.C. 
government are thus an important guide in establishing the extent to which 
. a major change in Italy’s political configuration has occurred. Once the 
inevitable detente between the D.C, and the P.C.I. was recognised, a speedy 
justification of the steps taken took place with both parties urging support 
for the tactical necessity of dialogue. Long awaited structural reforms and 
a short term economic emergency were powerful arguments to set against 
criticism of ideological incompatibility. For many, a public Catholic/Marx- 
ist compromise was an entirely acceptable and welcome change from the 
political posing and rhetoric of the past 20 years. Italian political elites had 
again demonstrated their genius for survival within the institutional frame- 
work through what some perceived as considered and sensible new alliances. 

But the resolution of the particular crisis established more than just the 
tactical flexibility of parliamentary leaders. For the first time the existence 
of a D.C. cabinet depended on the political goodwill of the P.C.I. More 
than this, the personnel of that cabinet and its programme had been to 
some considerable extent shaped by their Marxist partners. For their part 
the P,C.I. leadership faced new parliamentary responsibilities in their role 
as chairmen of important legislative committees. Their political respon- 
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sibilities included selling an austere economic policy to a large section ‘of 
‘the trade union movement ‘as well as facing, with the D.C.,.the public 
criticism that would inevitably follow austerity measures, In effect the elec- 
tion had’ meant a considerable and possibly irreversible widening of the 
arena of political responsibility within the Italian political system. How- 
ever, if the D.C. and P.C.I, had reached. tactical agreement over several | 
general issues, the substance of policies to be pursued remained unclear, 
and the parliamentary path opened by the P.CI.—no non-abstention— 
looked extremely narrow compared with the legislative traffic planned for it. 


. The economic difficulties and political violence: of the next eighteen . 
months challenged the viability of this Catholic/ Marxist dialogue, but if, as 
many believe, there ‘remains no alternative other than total: political break- ` 
down, the formation of the third Andreotti government may be. seen as a 
significant turning Point. in italy s long road to cultural l negemagny and 
„political so Mate ; 


: NOTES. 
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BY TRUTH MADE FREE’: A REASSESSMENT 
OF THOMAS HARDY 


by Desmond Hawkins 


IFTY years ago Thomas Hardy died—a fact of which ignorance is 

barely excusable in view of the flood of books, articles and programmes 

on television and radio that commemorate the occasion. So firmly is 
he now established among the great masters of our literature that even his 
extreme sensitivity to criticism would surely be disarmed by the general’ 
acclaim. Nor has his reputation had to pass through that trough of neglect 
and indifference which sometimes marks the first decades after death and 
before a later discovery. In the years since 1928 he has been extensively 
read and closely studied. To speak of him as a figure of worldwide signifi- 
cance is no exaggeration: a recent tour of universities in America, Japan, 
Singapore and India left me in no doubt of that. Wherever English is under- 
stood the conversation turns easily enough to the topics of Tess and Jude, 
of the Immanent Will and the spellbinding poems, the many ironies and the 
sheer magic of this man who might have seemed so narrowly provincial in 
his Wessex fastness. 


The sheer weight and diversity of his achievement are not the Jeast of 
his qualities. Other poets have written novels, other novelists have written 
poems, but very few are they who could claim an equal eminence for either 
side of their talent. One thinks of D. H. Lawrence, George Meredith per- 
haps-—-and who else? Moreover, to Hardy’s prose fiction and his poetry 
must be added that formidable nonesuch, The Dynasts. Perhaps the secret 
of the steady esteem that he has enjoyed lies in the fact that it can 
accommodate, at different times, a shifting of emphasis from one genre to 
another; so that it is his novels which are most prized for a while until 
critical interest begins to transfer itself to his poetry, or vice versa. In his 
admirable introduction to The Dynasts, in the final volume of the New 
Wessex edition, Harold Orel claims that this epic drama has been praised 
and appreciated more generously ‘in recent years, and particularly since the 
Second World War’. It is a claim which suggests the interesting possibility 
of a divergence between American and British readers: the preponderantly 
American interest reflected in Professor Orel’s bibliography lends colour to 
that. In Britain, The Dynasts has certainly not retained the pre-eminence it 
enjoyed during and immediately after the First World War in the minds of 
the young writers of that time. In more recent years English criticism has 
tended to confine itself to a respectful nod before turning to more engross- 
ing examples of Hardy’s genius. 


An anniversary is an occasion for reassessment, partly to make the 
essential adjustments to the needs of a new generation of readers and 
partly to incorporate the new knowledge and fresh material that scholars 
and editors are able to contribute. With the New Wessex Edition, Hardy’s 
publishers have aimed to supply the prime requirement—a definitive text 
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in a uniform format worthy of the subject. To this enterprise Professor 
Orel’s scholarly volume comes as a fitting conclusion. Two other recent 
publications promise to fill what might be considered surprising gaps after 
fifty years of academic endeavour. Although Hardy is a highly personal 
writer, and a most enigmatic character, the elementary tools of critical 
analysis have come to hand only in a tardy, fragmentary and sometimes 
bizarre way. One looked in vain for the comprehensive factual reassurance 
of a collected correspondence and a definitive biography. In their place 
was principally the weird, fascinating and partial record of the third-person 
autobiography that Hardy prepared. to usurp the role of the traditional 
‘Life & Letters’. Its authorship ascribed to his widow, The Life of Thomas 
Hardy is indeed an invaluable source of biographical information, but its 
ambiguous aim is to combine revelation and concealment, to illuminate 
and to obscure impartially in the pursuit of a plausible but misleading 
impression. | 

There will therefore be a more than normally cordial welcome for the 
first volume of a projected seven volume set of Hardy’s collected letters; 
and for the second and concluding volume of Robert Gittings’s remarkably 
penetrating biography. These are works which offer the solid documentary 
validity that so much writing about Hardy hitherto has lacked, or has 
achieved only fitfully and in part. There have been exceptions of course— 
most notably perhaps the bibliographical study originally published in 1954 
by R. L. Purdy—but in general it is the case that a dependable body of 
knowledge has had to be assembled piecemeal, from many sources, and 
often by trial and error. 

Professor Purdy now increases our debt to him immeasurably by the 
first fruits of what he must regard as his life work. In partnership with 
Michael Millgate he has launched the long awaited Collected Letters of 
Thomas Hardy, covering the first 52 years of Hardy’s life in the opening 
volume. The text is prepared with immaculate scholarship, the explanatory 
notes are cogent and concise, and it is no fault of the editors that the initial 
response to these letters may be tinged with disappointment. The period of 
his early manhood up to his thirtieth year, when he met his first wife, is one 
to which readers will turn with particular eagerness: they will find that ten 
pages cover the decade of the 1860s.and yield letters only to his sister Mary 
and to publishers. In subsequent years it is again the automatic preservation 
in publishers’ files that yields the major bulk of Hardy’s letter-writing. The 
years of increasing fame bring a greater variety to the correspondence, but 
it is still very much Hardy the busy author who presents himself. When he 
wrote letters he assumed his self-protective public persona, in which there 
was no place for any affectionate impulsiveness or unchecked warmth of 
feeling. Even his banalities affect a sort of olympian detachment. 

What this correspondence will provide is a firmly constructed context for 
all future biographers, and a store of unconsciously self-revealing touches— 
minute in themselves, but in aggregate a real compensation for the absence 
of more spectacular novelties. Rightly the editors point out that ‘Hardy’s 
profound reserve--rooted in his personality, his upbringing, his class- 
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consciousness, his sense of professional decorum—made him, and makes 
him still, one of the most elusive of literary figures’. In these letters we see 
him as the indefatigable author claiming ‘I never forget an editor’s offer’; 
as the pretender to social grandeur referring to Max Gate, the house he 
designed for himself, as ‘only a cottage in the country which I use for 
writing in’; and as the returned native who found life in Dorchester to be 
‘lonely and cottage-like’ and who had no sooner returned from a visit to 
Italy than he was “quite frantic to go off again’. 

In pursuit of the elusive, Robert Gittings has already demonstrated his 
pertinacity. In Young Thomas Hardy he scraped away many of the lichens 
and mosses of false legend and added an illumination derived from his own 
thorough research, Now The Older Hardy completes what must be hailed as 
one of the finest biographies of recent years. Three features in particular 
lend it distinction. The first and most apparent is that Mr. Gittings is him- 
self a poet and writer of quality: where so much academic writing about 
Hardy seems to have been committed to paper with an inky broomstick, it 
is a delight to read such a poised and supple narrative. Secondly he has 
assembled so much relevant material that has either lain undiscovered or 
has been disregarded or imperfectly interpreted. And then above all he has 
drawn. his principal portraits with humanity and compassion, so that we 
find ourselves in the company not of historical waxworks or portentous 
monsters but of human beings whose virtues and failings are alike within 
our personal gamut of recognition. 


Of Hardy himself, Mr. Gittings says that he ‘seems to have spent scarcely 
a single day when he did not have a pen in hand’. If this obsessive devotion 
to his chosen craft accounts for the scale of his success it must also have 
had a corrosive effect on his two marriages, although both Emma and 
Florence accepted readily enough the thankless role of literary assistant. 
To hold the balance fairly in this triangular relationship has never been 
easy. Over the years it is Emma who has tended to be the loser: happily 
Mr. Gittings has the delicacy of judgment to do justice to her without feel- 
ing obliged to balance the account by denigrating Florence. When Hardy 
eventually paid his tribute to these ‘two bright-souled women’ it was no 
more than their due. 

The further requirement of a biography of this kind is that it should 
direct itself to the links that connect the personal life with the works which 
alone justify our prying into that personal life. Here Mr. Gittings is at his 
best, particularly in his conviction that Hardy’s ‘greatest inspiration came 
from his family and the dark rural history of his race’. It is in this area that 
his research makes its most striking contribution, in the gallery of miniature 
portraits of grandparents, uncles, cousins, aunts—the tribal ancestry that 
fused its individual details in the broader stream of folk balladry and 
legend that gives to so much of Hardy’s writing its specific tone. 

With the suggestion, for example, that the character of Tess derives from 
the experience of Hardy’s grandmother, Mary Head, Mr. Gittings then 
discusses the transmutation of the bare, grim facts into what he describes 
as ‘an epic in seven books, an Odyssey or an Aeneid, with Tess’s journeys to 
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each part of Hardy’s Wessex forming a new emotional stage. The outward 
scenes are linked with Tess’s inward. development in a way which is more 
poetry than prose... . Every part is planned as a poem’. 


This accords strikingly with the general picture of Hardy that seems to 
emerge as we look back from our vantage point, fifty years after his death, 
to recognise with increasing clarity that the two great transitional figures 
straddling the turn of the century—Hardy and Yeats—both come, in their 
very different ways, at the end of a powerful folk tradition and make it 
articulate. Certainly in Hardy one is conscious of the rhythmic storytelling, 
the traditional blending of music and poetry, the high solemnity of omens 
and rituals, the love. of supernatural and outlandish events, and the broad 
coarse-grained humour that characterised the old balladry and hearthside 
storytelling of the Wessex villages. In reminiscent mood he once recalled 
one of the old Mellstock fiddlers ‘who speaks neither truth nor lies, 
but a sort of Not Proven compound which is very relishable’: it is in that 
tradition that Hardy has similarly come to be regarded as very relishable. 
The implausible and clumsy moments in the novels are less obtrusive, seen 
in this light. The doggerel put into the mouth of, for example, the Duke of 
Wellington in The Dynasts becomes acceptable if we relate it to the lan- 
guage of the Christmas mummers and imagine his speech preaces with the 
hallowed words ‘Here come I, the English Knight’. 


The Older Hardy shows us, more clearly perhaps than ever before, the 
importance of this tap-root in his work, It in no way lessens his achievement 
to record that his raw material was ordinary enough. His was the unique 
metabolism that transformed it. His was the vision that turned what he 
called ‘these imperfect little dramas of country life and passions’ into a 
great theatre of the uagiavion, 


REFERENCES: 
The Dynasts. Thomas Hardy, edited by Harold Orel. Macmillan (New Wessex 
Edition). £7.95. 


The Collected Letters of T honis Hardy, Volume 1 (1840-1892), edited by 
Richard Little Purdy and Michael Millgate. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 
£12.50. 


The Older Hardy. Robert Gittings. Heinemann. £6.95. 


[Desmond Hawkins, OBE, was Head of BBC South-west Regional Pro- 
grammes and founded the BBC Natural History Unit..Publications include 
Hardy the Novelist and Hardy, Novelist and Poet. Dr. Hawkins has lectured 
extensively and presented readings of Hardy’s poetry and prose. His adapt- 
ation of The Woodlanders has recently been heard on BBC Radio 4.] 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
QUARTERLY FICTION REVIEW 
by Rosalind Wade 


Daniel Martin. John Fowles. Jonathan Cape. £4.95. The Human Factor. 
Graham Greene. The Bodley Head. £4.50. 4 Woman of Property. Margaret 
Blount. Hutchinson. £4.95. The Sin Eater. Alice Thomas Ellis. Duckworth. 
£4.95. Double Decker. Eva Jones. Bachman & Turner. £4.50. Gorilla. Colin 
‘Willock. Macmillan. £4.95. Volcano. Schusako Endo (translated by Richard 
A. Schuchert). Peter Owen. £4.95. 


The long novel is not always popular in an era of high printing costs and 
resistance to price increases ; yet there is immense benefit to a writer in having 
elbow-room to reproduce the unpredictable confusion that is characteristic of 
real life. Such a writer is John Fowles and 704 pages proves not one too many 
to present the title character, Daniel Martin, with all his moods and inconsist- 
encies,—from motherless boy to disillusioned film scriptwriter in middle age— 
capable, none the less, of regarding himself with humorous detachment. This 
complex: task is achieved by flashbacks,. arbitrary switches from first to’ third 
person narrative, and boisterous diary-type outpourings from his favourite 
mistress, The somewhat grandiose claim, attributed on the jacket to the author, 
that Daniel Martin sets out to define the motivation of an ‘Englishman’, soon 
goes overboard. Daniel Martin never was or could have been ‘typically’ English. 
Reared in delectable Devon and given an establishment education at public 
school and Oxford, his ‘seduction of Jane, his best friend’s fiancée—poisons 
relationships irremediably, especially as Jane’s sister, Nell, is destined to become 
his wife. After his divorce from Nell, he is excluded from consortium with the 
small group of Oxford friends which for various reasons remains intact. A 
wickedly libellous stage-play finally severs all links, and a varied procession of 
love affairs carries Daniel through the often arid apprentice years until he 
becomes a celebrated scenario writer in Hollywood. 


A trick of fate brings him home from California. Jane’s husband, Anthony, is 
dying of cancer and wishes to make peace before it is too late. This develop- 
ment provides the basic structure of the novel, during which Daniel Martin 
seeks to resuscitate the emotion and idealism of his undergraduate youth. Pre- 
dictably but disappointingly, he decides, after Anthony’s death, to marry Jane, 
trusting that she will revert from an introspective bore to the gay, promising 
personality of the early fifties. Alas, the root cause of Daniel Martin’s life-long 
maladjustment lies in his early involvement with the two sisters, both so waspish 
and ‘repelling in their separate ways, and it is hard to believe that spiritual 
tranquillity will ever be achieved while he remains tied to one or both of them. 
But what is going to happen afterwards is less important than the examination 
of Daniel Martin’s current problems—an account so packed with insight, 
comment and contemporary information—to say nothing of rivetting scenic 
descriptions,—that the temptation is to begin a re-reading immediately. 


In The Human Factor, Graham Greene has a very different story to tell. He 
is at his urbane best in this closely plotted novel of a minor unidentified depart- 
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ment of British Secret Intelligence, located somewhere in an ‘exclusive’ district 
of London. There is no obvious cloak-and-dagger interplay and because of its 
very ordinariness the setting and subsequent events appear to be all the more 
sinister. Routine continues smoothly from year to year in this backwater of the 
Service for the handful of staff who manage the section dealing with African 
affairs. Then, unfortunately for them all, a ‘leak’ is reported and ‘screening’ 
begins in real earnest. Poor Arthur Davies is the natural suspect, because of his 
somewhat bizarre life-style and penchant for horse-racing. Nobody at that time 
suspects dull, orderly Maurice Castle, a grade above Davies, despite his black 
African wife and child (not his) until much later, after Davies has been quietly 
‘liquidated’, fresh information comes to light. The reader is not kept in ignor- 
ance of Castle’s guilt and so for the second half of the novel the battle of wits 
between the ‘traitor’ and Authority is played out without deception or subter- 
fuge. In the end, Maurice Castle lands up in Moscow to face the bleak solitary 
future of a very unimportant cog in the ever-turning wheel of international 
espionage, aware that his wife and son will not be joining him. This off-beat 
` study of a reluctant defector makes compulsive if sombre reading. 

Moving into the world of Alice Thomas. Ellis is, by contrast, like coming out 
into brilliant, technicolor sunshine. Her first novel, The Sin-Eater, is a brightly 
coloured jig-saw of oddly assorted relationships; held together by the dying 
presence of an elderly relative in an upstairs room—a well-tried device which 
has seldom been employed with better effect. The author has endowed the 
central character, Ruth Ellis, with an almost uncanny ability to dissect and 
sum up the various members of the household. Her private judgements are 
merciless to a degree which takes the reader constantly by surprise. 

Ruth Ellis’s position as mistress of the ‘big house’ is unassailable and all 
around her are obliged to acknowledge her ascendancy. As a concession, she 
rarely gives way to open irritation or hostility, well aware, it seems, of her good 
fortune in surmounting the handicap of a.comparatively humble origin. Outside 
the home-fortress there are indications of limitation and even squalor in the 
hamlet on the Welsh foothills—curiously at odds with the grandeur of the 
mountain scenery. Such a mixed world of Gaelic fantasy and human frailty 
could have resulted in a ragged or at best an unco-ordinated novek Instead, 
reading The Sin-Eater is an experience not to be missed. 

Another novel of rare yet harsher quality is 4 Woman of ere by 
Margaret Blount, displaying something of the same determination that nothing 
shall be said or described in superficial or banal terms. Joan Saxby, the ‘woman 
of property’, is first encountered as a sensitive child, tossed casually into a 
maelstrom of egotistical and meretricious relatives, and followed through the 
familiar trials and tribulations of adolescence to her marriage with the humour- 
less and purse-proud Ken, so distasteful to her that she pretends he is a different 
film-star every time she has intercourse with him. It.comes as no surprise that, 
despite his comfortable affluence and a family of three, Joan’s deep-seated 
frustrations result in her becoming a near-alcoholic, concealing gin bottles in 
cupboards and getting unashamedly drunk in the presence of Ken’s influential 
friends. What makes the novel one of almost unadulterated gloom—despite its 
frequent flashes of black humour—is the aridity. of the minds of all concerned, 
whether children or grown-ups. An exception is the redoubtable Aunt Maud, 
who abrades Joan for not having ‘opinions’ about anything of importance 
‘because’, she says, ‘culture is a necessary part of human life’. Certainly none of 
the other characters, and certainly not Joan, would seem to agree with her. The 
result is a wasteland of bad taste and social hypocrisy, brilliantly portrayed. 
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Eva Jones’ first novel, Thirteen, was a work of such insight and maturity that 
her second, Double Decker, is bound to arouse pleasurable anticipation. All the 
more disappointing is the discovery that it does not entirely fulfill the earlier 
promise. The basic theme is dramatic and interesting enough—the adventures 
of a young German Jewess, Julie, during and after her flight from Hitler’s 
persecution, until her marriage of convenience to a chivalrous young British 
R.A.F. pilot, Alan, who confers official fatherhood on her illegitimate child, con- 
ceived during incarceration in a Spanish transit camp. Julie is a singer of great 
promise and somehow maintains her ambition. Her first lover, Sebastian, was 
also a gifted musician and the memory of him, as well as of the true father of 
her child, sustains her during a progress of imprisonments and hair’s-breadth 
escapes. Many of these scenes,—the secret route out of France to Spain, the 
cold rejection of the refugees in pre-war Paris and the bizarre contrasts of life 
in Barcelona and Madrid—provide valuable authentic information about little- 
known situations and circumstances during World War If which have seldom 
been more vividly conveyed ‘in fiction. 


With Julie’s eventual arrival in war-torn England, the novel takes a new turn. 
Not surprisingly, she is found deficient in the basic attributes of a British wife 
and mother. Violent nerve storms, during which she hurls insults and obscenities 
at the long-suffering Alan, bring the marriage to the brink of disaster. She tries 
to improve the situation by writing poetry, attending classes on meditation and 
concentrating on domestic routine. But it is only after she has more or less 
precipitated a near-fatal car accident that she acknowledges how much she owes 
to her devoted husband. The problem is that once Julie settles down in the 
conventional Home Counties she ceases to be a credible person and the shad- 
owy, self-effacing Alan is even less so. 


Another unusual novel, despite some pedestrian passages which seem to have 
been included with an eye to a future film scenario, is the cryptically titled 
Gorilla. This cogently constructed study of threatened wildlife in an ‘emerging’ 
African territory could have been just another story of native cruelty and 
avarice; and indeed most of the main characters seem to be type-cast for this 
purpose. What makes Gorilla different is that much of the book is devoted to 
the experiences of a family of gorillas as seen through their own limited and 
confused subconscious; with the result that the instinctively gentle and intelli- 
gent creatures emerge as being more worthy of interest and compassion than 
the egocentric humans. 


The central character, Jean-Pierre Menant, is a Belgian living on a remote 
farm in Congo-like country. His isolation is made bearable by a passionate love 
affair with an American scientist, Helen Laws, who is engaged in making a 
study of the gorillas in their natural habitat. The project is halted by an out- 
break of civil war and the couple find themselves trapped in the crossfire. Blood- 
curdling outrages and slaughter ensue, culminating in a sickening scene of 
multiple rape for Helen, and near death for the Bond-like Jean-Pierre. They 
stay alive by a miracle. Helen returns to the USA for hysterectomy and re- 
_ habilitation, while Menant consoles himself with an African mistress, Marie, 
and takes on the study of the primates from the point where Helen left off, 
accompanying them on their treks and forays until they accept him as one of 
themselves. Born of this interest is Jean-Pierre’s determination to protect the 
fast-disappearing species in a National Park. The ambitious scheme, which has 
its inevitable ups and downs, finally stabilises with the return of Helen and the 
annihilation by. one of the apes of the man responsible for the atrocities. True, 
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Helen no longer loves him and Marie reverts to the influence of her tribe; yet 
one has the feeling that the ebullient Menant will soon console himself. 


And, finally, a welcome opportunity to continue a study of the work of the 
distinguished Japanese novelist, Schusako Endo ; already well-known to United 
Kingdom readers for Silence and Wonderful Fool. His new novel, Volcano, has 
many similarities with the earlier novels, yet differs in having a tighter plot and 
more restricted background,—the obsessions and physical sufferings of two very 
elderly men who, while virtually unknown to each other, end up as patients in 
the same hospital. Schusako Endo usually attaches an apparently mundane 
human situation to some powerful, extraneous symbol. In this case it is an 
almost extinct volcano, and the random eruptions are linked with deeply in- 
grained Japanese mythology. Richard A. Schuchart’s Preface and translation 
are entirely satisfying and include a brief glossary of Japanese words and 
phrases. 


Also Received: 


Amateurs. Ronald Barthelme. Routledge, Kegan Paul. £3.95. This highly 
praised and extremely original novel by the author of The Dead Father is not 
for easy reading ; but.it repays perseverance as a worthwhile example of con- 
temporary American fiction. 


The Dark Maze. Lito Peterson. Macdonald & Jane’s. £4.25. Although intend- 
ed primarily as a ‘romantic’ novel, The Maze is refreshingly sophisticated in its 
interpretation of a young man’s emotions of guilt and self-denigration following 
his harsh treatment of the only girl with whom he has ever been genuinely in 
love. Background landscapes of Crete, Monte Carlo and Mexico are particularly 
effective. 


New Stories 2. Edited by Derwent May. and Alexis Lykiard. The Arts Coun- 
cil of Great Britain. Hardback £4.50. Paperback £2.75. An impressive variety of 
talent, style and theme marks the second instalment of the Arts Council's 
experiment in publishing new fiction. Many of the short stories are frankly 
anectdotal; some, by chance, seem to pursue similar themes as, for instance, 
loneliness in.old age in Mrs. Wilmington Sat Alone. by Maeve Gilmore and 
Paradise by Philip Callow. An interesting study of a marriage tottering to 
disaster is Green Witch by David Tipton. New Stories 3 will be published later 
this year. 

A Memoir of Robert Blincoe. John Brown. Caliban Books. £6.00. First 
published in 1832, this brief autobiographical novel has recently been reissued. 
It describes in vivid and often horrifying detail the experiences of an orphan 
boy apprenticed to a Nottingham cotton mill. As evidence of the condition of 
child workers 150 years ago it has considerable documentary value. 


NON-FICTION REVIEWS 


l A UNIQUE QUARTET OF BROTHERS 
The Knox Brothers. Penelope Fitzgerald. Macmillan. £4.95. 

The Knoxs were surely a unique quartet of brothers. The four Foots are 
their only rivals in recent times. The Foots may be credited with a more widely 
acclaimed achievement. The same might be said of the children male and 
female .of the Lord Salisbury who was Prime Minister. But for sheer mental 
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brilliance the Knoxs have had no collective equals. This fascinating and thor- 
ough study by the daughter of the eldest of the four (Evoe) is too modest, too 
Knox-like, to make this precise claim. But along with much vivid detail and 
shrewd analysis she gives us the facts which make it indisputable. 


Menta! brilliance takes many forms. In the case of the Knoxs there was not 
only an irrepressible gift of witticism but also what I can only call Etonian 
stylishness. (I am not forgetting that the eldest of ithe four went to Rugby.) 
Towards the end of his life Monsegneur Ronnie Knox asked his elder brother, 
‘tentatively’: “Evelyn Waugh writes quite decently, don’t you think?’. This led 
to Evelyn Waugh writing Ronnie Knox’s biography after his death. Cannot one 
imagine Lord Home in a similar situation couching a similar question in similar 
terms? The unwritten code of gentlemanly manners linked the culture and the 
moral perfectionism of the Knoxs. Mrs. Fitzgerald does not fail to remind us 
that when Ronnie Knox’s famous translation of the Bible appeared, a contrib- 
utor to The Tablet commented: ‘Not all of us know Latin and some of us are 
not gentlemen’. But the conventionality suggested by the ideal of the gentleman 
Was mitigated in the Knoxs by an incorrigible eccentricity. Mrs. Fitzgerald 
heads one of her Chapters with a truly Knox quotation: “We imagined other 
people might think we were peculiar’. 


Etonian or otherwise, they were ‘Oxbridge’ beyond all argument, though 
they would have detested that word. Not that they were universally successful 
in the Schools. Dillwyn, the second brother, was adored by Lytton Strachey, 
though he was dismayed when Dillwyn took to ‘nippers’ (pince-nez). This seems 
hard as Lytton Strachey himself wore ‘nippers’ in his earlier manifestations. 
Keynes was also devoted to Dillwyn for more intellectual reasons. Dillwyn, in 
his highly individualistic way, was equally at home in Mathematics and Classics. 
But though he won the Chancellor’s Medal for Latin verse, he became ‘bored’ 
with the second part of the Tripos and was duly awarded a Second. Later he 
became equally remarkable as a joint Editor of Herodas and a top secret 
Government cryptographer. 


When I was myself a Don at Oxford it was always possible to ‘stir’ a 
Common Room argument by suggesting that Ronnie Knox had had the finest 
academic record of all time. Raymond Asquith (before) and Hugh Trevor- 
Roper (afterwards) were sometimes nominated as alternatives, but their claims 
were never accepted. 


The third brother, Wilfred, was possibly the most saintly. In 1946, as Superior 
of the Oratory of The Good Shepherd (Anglican), he conducted their spiritual 
Retreat. We think of ourselves’, he said, ‘as so many billiard balls moving up 
and down an infinite table charged with the duty of avoiding collision as far as 
possible, but avoidance of collision is not enough, compassion is not enough, 
even sharing is not enough. We need to be able to think of ourselves as nothing’. 
Mrs. Fitzgerald insists that it is impossible to think of Wilfred Knox suppress- 
ing his individual personality. ‘There has never been anyone like Father Wilfred’ 
was written about him after his death. But all seem to have agreed that ‘he 
sacrificed his own interests and inclinations on behalf of his beloved Oratory 
with an indomitable steadfastness’. 

In one way or another, self-abnegation was a feature of all the brothers: 
Ronnie Knox gave away £20,000 to the Converts Aid Society on condition that 
no one knew of the gift. His father, horrified at his becoming a Catholic priest, 
had cut him out of his will, a penalty which he did not impose on the agnostic 
Dillwyn. But when his step-mother died and left a small legacy to Ronnie, he 
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discovered that a cousin who had fifty years before courted her had fallen on 
hard times. So he arranged—again in total secrecy—to make the money over to 
an old man he had never met. 

We rise from this book with a feeling that we have been in the company of 
men (and women) who were as good as they were clever. It is too much to 
expect that we shall look upon their like again. 

: FRANK LONGFORD 


THE STUFF OF HISTORY 


Winston S. Churchill. Martin Gilbert. Companion Documents to Volume IV 
1917-1922 in 3 Volumes. Heinemann. £36. 


These volumes cover the periods when Churchill was Minister of Munitions 
1917-18; Minister of War 1919-21 ; Colonial Secretary 1921-22. In my review 
two and a half years ago of Martin Gilbert’s Volume IV I referred to and 
quoted various letters. Now I am faced with three large companion books 
(three out of fifteen so far published). They are’ beautifully presented month 
by month together with relevant maps, memoranda and War Cabinet minutes. 
Most of this material is published for the first time or drawn from more than 
sixty archives. 

‘The relationship between Winston and Lloyd George is the heart of this 
book’, I wrote of Volume IV; this is borne out by the nearly 400 letters 
exchanged between these two war leaders. Apart from these letters, Sir Henry 
Wilson, Austen Chamberlain, Balfour, Birkenhead and Bonar Law figure most 
frequently in these exchanges. 

One would like to quote nuggets of pure gold from the ups and downs of 
politics, because even when he differed from colleagues, including Lloyd George 
and Curzon, he argued his case in eloquent prose. After the death of his mother 
Winston wrote a letter of thanks to Curzon: 

My Dear George, - 

Your kind and tender fetter has just reached me. I do not feel a sense of 
tragedy, but only of loss. Her life was a full one. The wine of life was in her 
veins. Sorrows and storms were conquered by her nature and on the whole it 
was a life of sunshine. 

It is difficult to imagine any modern politicians writing such letters. 

Even in the earlier years, or rather middle years of his life, Winston not only 
master-minded his own Department, whether Munitions, War Office or.Colonial 
Office, but trespassed on others, especially the Board of Trade, the Foreign 
Office, and Admiralty. Many of his letters and memoranda are written to other 
Cabinet Ministers justifying his interventions or rebutting their reproaches. 
These at least are interesting to students of government. He also wrote long 
memoranda to Lloyd George suggesting Cabinet re- -organisation, Ministries of 
Defence and Supply, portfolios which became necessities in the Second World 
War. 

Hundreds of letters relate to government military policy apami the Bolshev- 
iks, of which Winston was the champion and which I find tiresome, especially 
- when he argues his case in a letter of 2,500 words to the editor of the British 
Weekly, admittedly in those days the outstanding voice of the non-conformist 
conscience. More pointed is a letter to his Irish relation, Shane Leslie, October, 
1920: ‘You ask me what advice I would give to the Sinn Feiners and a replied 
“quit murdering and start arguing”. 

Martin Gilbert has performed a heroic feat in editing these letters and 
memoranda, quite a few of which were unsent or uncirculated: several others 
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are letters to and from George V. When it is remembered that these volumes 
cover the troubles in Palestine and Ireland, it is no surprise to find important 
letters from Weizmann and Herbert Samuel, from Arthur Griffith and Michael 
Collins and scores of less known dignitaries. Here is the stuff on which histor- 
ians will work for many years to come. 

KENNETH LINDSAY 


AN INCH OR TWO. OF TIME 


A Fine and Private Place. Joan Bakewell and John Drummond, with photo- 
graphs by Andrew Lawson. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £3.95. 


In 1729 the Lord Digby saw fit to commission Alexander Pope to write 
obituary verses to be set in marble for his son and daughter who both died 
young. This formal poem is one of the few signed epitaphs reproduced, with 
superb photographs by Andrew Lawson, in a beautifully presented anthology 
of epitaphs selected by Joan Bakewell and John Drummond, both well known 
to BBC viewers of high quality programmes on the arts. 

Pope’s poem is by no means the best in the collection, for it is a formal 
rather than a personal encomium ; but it serves as a foil to the authors’ main 
purpose, that of bringing together a wide variety of examples of the recorded 
mourning of earlier generations, over a time span of five hundred years, when 
the dead were usually interred, hardly ever cremated. In a personal introduction 
the three authors state that their choices were made ‘primarily for aesthetic 
reasons .. . an unexpected or surprising beauty of language, expression or 
appearance’. This commemoration of the treasures to be found mainly in 
country churchyards show them to be of a different character from those now 
formally commissioned in the national press. It is rather a celebration of the 
busy lives of ordinary members of small communities, caught in the moment of 
their ceasing. Trades and the daily task are remembered as the essential context 
of a man’s identity. Family life is bound up with this and the extended family of 
the local community has its point of reference there. 

Of these, the authors have ‘chosen their- favourites’ from many thousands 
still existing in Great Britain. In some of them, like that of the watchmaker, 
George Routleigh of Lydford in Devon, and that of the engineer on the Birm- 
ingham and Gloucester Railway, killed by the explosion of one of his own 
boilers, long elaborate metaphors interweave the being of the man with the 
tools of his trade in a way inconceivable in modern literature of any kind. The 
watchmaker is said to be ‘wound up in hopes of being taken in hand by his 
Maker; and of being thoroughly cleaned and set a-going in the world to come’. 
But there is no wry intention, for the passage comes at the end of a lengthy 
description of his ‘outstanding manipulative skills. The 28-year-old engineer’s 
stone, erected at the ‘joint expence of his fellow workmen’, contains even more 
appealing lines on his identification with his craft as well as a lively engraving 
of a railway engine. Not all, however, are complimentary. The summing-up of 
character has often the notion of setting the record straight. Of Thomas Bond’s 
wife, Mary, of Bermondsey, it is plainly said: ‘she was proud, peevish and 
passionate’. Thirty-five explicit lines further on, other wives are warned ‘to 
avoid the infamy 


Of having their memories handed down to posterity 
With a patchwork Character.’ 
The cheerful domesticity of women is often highly praised but no quarter is 
given to gossips and scolds. 
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A Fine and Private Place is a pleasure to read and handle. Without a pre- 
arranged design or any index, it could encourage readers to take a serious 
interest in several aspects of the rich antiquarian, social and aesthetic heritage 
contained in churches and burial places. 


Berry ABEL 


WE HAVE THE TECHNOLOGY 
The People Shapers. Vance Packard. Macdonald and Jane’s. £5.50. 

Vance Packard is a warning voice; but he is not a voice in the stony wilder- 
ness, because he is a commentator on those areas which are particularly 
sensitive in the Western world. Here he concentrates on what man can do to 
man, on current research and practice in ‘reshaping’ people—-that is, by manip- 
ulating behaviour and by altering the very essence of Man, even to the extent 
of modifying his genetic patterns. 

Mr. Packard’s method is by a staggering expense of Industry to cast a net 
that is both wide and deep in order to assemble vivid and understandable 
abstracts: he is a compiler of genius. To his source material he adheres and 
appends his own commentary, always preaching the golden mean in such a way 
that few can quarrel with him. He will not accept ‘Progress’ if it does not 
enhance the sanctity and quality of human life. One does not know if he ever 
exaggerates the.conclusions to be drawn from certain projects of research, or 
disciplines such as Behaviourism, but then the grossest excesses, like the White 
House report. prepared for John D. Ehrlichman of the Nixon régime on the 
installation of a government radio in every home in the land in order, inter alia, 
to cope more effectively with ‘growing social unrest’, or the obscene experiments 
at the Cleveland Metropolitan General Hospital on head transplant, emanate, 
however pervasively, from’ the U.S.A. 

Non-scientists will be amazed, stimulated, instructed, appalled and entertained 
by Mr. Packard’s revelations. Even those scientists who are the most avid 
readers of journals cannot fail to benefit from his extraordinarily rich and dense 
hotchpotch, like a kind of scientists’ Anatomy of Melancholy. Some of this 
ground was recently very ably covered in Informed Consent to Human Exper- 
imentation: The Subjects Dilemma (John Wiley & Sons Ltd.). Mr. Packard 
admires the Council for Science and Society established in Britain by Paul 
Sieghart, whose goal has been to stimulate ‘informed public discussion about 
the possible consequences of socially important pieces of scientific research, in 
each case at the earliest possible moment’. At present, however, he points out, 
there is virtually no public supervision of certain activities in reproductive 
research-—viz. human seed banking, the creation of future humans in the labor- 
atory, predetermination of sex, the building of artificial wombs, attempts to 
clone humans, the use of surrogate mothers and the development of man- 
animal chimeras. Unbelievable? Not so, in a world where a toy-smashing six- 
year-old girl was twice lobotomised; where a paper discussing the routine 
debreasting of women at birth was put to a Cambridge University symposium ; 
where at least two million American children judged ‘hyperactive’ are regularly 
dosed in the school-room with psychiatric drugs such as Ritalin ; and where—in 
San Francisco—there is a firm which sells information on prospective jurors 
only to defence lawyers, and another that sells only to plaintiffs. Mr. Packard 
never fails, however, to give due weight to the positive aspects of any develop- 
ments, such as the promising research into drugs that will improve the memory 
of aged people. Generally, however, and this is a typical reservation of Mr. 
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Packard’s, “Until someone comes along with a pill for wisdom, we might better 
aspire to become a more humane society rather than a more brainy one.’ 
RICHARD WHITTINGTON-EGAN 


THE LEGAL PROCESS 
The Nature of Law. Professor Alan Watson. Edinburgh University Press. £3 75. 


This is a short, stimulating and provoking study on the nature of law by 
the Professor of Civil Law at Edinburgh. Scots Law is, of course, derived 
mainly from Roman Law, unlike the Anglo-Saxon common law. Professor 
Watson’s approach to law is largely authoritarian. ‘In a fundamental sense, law 
is about “order”. Law’s essential functions are to institutionalise disputes, 
validate decisions given in the process and inhibit unregulated conflict. . 
Force backs law to secure acquiescence in the law.” He argues that ‘to find the 
essential function, to see what law must do in society, we should above all look 
at law in action, since what law must do is then likely to be most obvious. Law 
in action is most clearly seen in the legal process and the juristic act’. It is 
difficult to accept the full weight of this argument, particularly when law in 
action clearly operates in the framework within which the vast majority of 
people behave without dispute. 


Concluding that the basic function of the legal process is to ‘inhibit further 
_unregulated conflict’, Professor Watson argues that it is not the function of 
such process to resolve the dispute ‘by doing or in order to do justice’ or ‘by 
establishing the facts and applying the relevant rules of law to them’, or ‘to 
resolve it in the interests of the immediately involved parties’. He supports this 
by stating that ‘modern advocacy and legal aid in the UK demonstrate’ that 
these are not such essential functions. He criticises the adversary trial system, 
compared with the investigatory methods on the continent, the high costs of 
litigation affecting representation and the quality of counsel, thereby influencing 
unfairly the result. Legal aid leaves large gaps where it is not available. He also 
criticises juries whose own prejudices, for example against the Inland Revenue, 
influence their findings.. Professor Watson then proceeds to assert that the 
absence of reconciliation machinery in most actions, ‘involves us in holding 
‘that it is not essential to a process that it be resolved in the best interests of the 
immediately involved parties’. 


Many practitioners in the courts will not accept these dogmatic conclusions. 
In most cases, particularly in criminal courts, the corporate view of the jury is 
shrewd and sound in accordance with the evidence. It is the clear practice of 
Courts, in civil and criminal cases alike, under the supervision of the judge, to 
find the facts, based on evidence, and apply the relevant law to them. This is at 
the heart and purpose of the procedure. No doubt the quality of Counsel is an 
important factor in presenting a case, but usually judges are sufficiently shrewd 
to see behind the superficial argument. As to reconciliation facilities, resort to 
litigation is usually when the issues have hardened beyond the scope of settle- 
ment, even with the assistance of a neutral adviser. No doubt parties go to 
court in their own best interests. It is still the basic function of the judicial 
process to mete out justice between the parties within the legal norms. This 
may, of course, due to bad law, make for actual injustice; but this is still the 
exception. Professor Watson’s controversial study on this aspect should none- 
theless be carefully considered, together with his other views over a wide field. 
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AIDING HUNGARY’S REFUGEES 
The Light in the West. Noël H. Moynihan. Bachman & Turner. £5.75. 


One of our surviving liberal-minded virtues is our eagerness to aid afflicted 
peoples. When Russian tanks roared into Hungary to suppress her Freedom 
Fighters in 1956, Dr. Moynihan delegated his practice to a locum and joined a 
relief mission rushing aid to refugees streaming west over the Austrian border, 
with a van of supplies mainly from Oxford and Cambridge sources. The mission 
eventually included a prince, an earl’s daughter, a countess, a ‘born tramp’ and 
hitchhiker from Liverpool, a film cameraman, ex naval officer, journalist, ballet 
dancer, and students. The helpers were British, Dutch, Swiss, Italian. 


In this devout account of their work, Dr. Moynithan——physician to Sir 
Winston and Lady Churchill and now chairman of the Save the Children Fund 
says they encountered their first refugees at Eisenstadt, crammed into small halls 
and churches, fearful and anxious to get away from the border. They made 
their base farther south at Giissing, in a Franciscan monastery, and organised 
village kitchens along the hilly, wooded, marshy salient. In bitter November 
weather the refugees arrived wet, frozen, often famished. In a barn at Luising 
a husband, wife and little girl were found frozen to death. Some lost direction 
and were shot. Others, having swum or forded the rivers, hid in the reeds, 
unsure if they had reached safety or not. A number perished from exposure 
after trudging perhaps twenty miles a day, some with children-in-arms. 


In one report Dr. Moynihan wrote of ‘pregnant women, Little children carried 
on their backs, whole families of seven or eight, wounded men who have fought 
for their country, all of whom have to cross the border in the middle of the 
night in snow and ice’. Some had to cross through a rain of Russian bullets, but 
generally, they stated, the Russian soldiers would take all their money and 
valuables, then merely shoot into the air. The AVO Hungarian Secret Police, 
however, were different. They imposed an iron grip on villagers on the Hun- 
garian side who had been working with Austrian villagers opposite them. Some 
became so scared that, after taking the refugees’ money, they betrayed them. 
Three of a party of four women who ran for it when challenged were shot dead. 
To guide stragglers across, the mission workers shouted, flashed truck lights, 
floodlit church towers. By the end of November the intake of refugees reached 
500 to 700 a night ; five border kitchens were working all out. 


In their monastery dispensary, Dr. Moynihan and a young Middlesex Hos- 
pital medico, Brian Julien, had to cope with frostbite, tetanus and other cases 
needing surgical treatment. One crippled woman showed immense courage in 
escaping ; a young man-on crutches had walked fifteen miles in a night on only 
one foot, his crutches sinking deep into a morass at every step at one point. One 
diabetic who had run out of insulin was found in a coma. Dr. Moynihan 
records it all so painstakingly that he may be forgiven, at times, excessive detail. 
Later, his relief work extended to the Jugoslav border where official help was 
not so forthcoming. In a Foreword, John Julius Norwich calls him ‘a man who 
cares, and who acts’-—a tribute readers of this record of heroism in adversity 
will endorse. . 

TREVOR ALLEN 
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SHORTER REVIEWS 


The USSR versus Dr. Mikhail Stern 
(Jonathan Cape. £7.50). For thirty 
years, Dr. Stern, a Jew, was a member 
of the Communist Party and a dis- 
tinguished endocrinologist in the 
Ukraine. In 1974, he was Director 
and Senior Consultant of the Vinnitsa 
Polyklinik near Kiev. He appears to 
have been greatly loved by his 
numerous patients. In that year, his 
two sons, Victor, a physicist, and 
; August, a doctor of psychology, ap- 
_ plied to emigrate. This was followed 
by Communist Party orders to Dr. 
Stern to prevent his sons from emigra- 
ting. This he refused to do. Intense 
activity and investigations by the 
KGB followed ; and on the 29th May, 
1974, Dr. Stern was arrested and 
interrogated. Eventually, on the 11th 
December, 1974, he was brought to 
trial before a Ukrainian court on 
charges of receiving bribes from 
patients consisting of two geese, one 
cock, three bushels of apples and 755 
roubles. After a trial lasting fifteen 
days, he was convicted and sentenced 
to eight years’ hard labour. Dr. Stern’s 
sons were able to take hidden tape 
recordings of the trial proceedings 
and these form the basis of this 
account of the trial. The procedure js 
foreign to Anglo-American lawyers 
and resembles more the investigatory 
procedure practised on the continent. 
Reading this report, it is abundantly 
clear that Dr. Stern was not guilty. 
The prosecution had all the character- 
istics of a put-up trial. After all, the 
Soviet quite frankly regards the 
judicial process as a political instru- 
ment. Fortunately, in this case, both 
the sons were allowed to emigrate in 
1975 and mobilised opinion in the 
West for their father’s release. This 
included petitions from more than 
fifty Nobel Prize Winners, and the 
opinion of a panel of lawyers in 
London that the verdict was perverse. 
In 1976, the brothers started to organ- 


ise the International Stern Tribunal to 
be held in March, 1977, in Amster- 
dam. However, by this time, the 


‘Russian government relented and Dr. 


Stern was released and deported to 
the West. The text of the trial has 
been edited from the tapes by August 
Stern, translated by Marco Carynnyk. 
There is a brief but useful chapter on 
the legal background by Professor 
Leon Lipson, of the Yale Law School. 
Apart from the harrowing nature of 
the whole case, the book provides a 


. valuable insight into Soviet prosecut- 


ing and judicial methods, 


Life in the Villa in Roman Britain 
(Batsford. £4.25). This is an extremely 
interesting reconstruction of life in 
Britain during the Roman occupation 
until the early fifth century. John 
Burke gives a vivid description of 
daily living and conditions during 
these centuries, at times peaceful and 
at times turbulent. There are eighty- 
two plates, in black and white, of 
Romano-British remains which form 
a most important part of the volume. 
The text is not annotated. Mr. Burke 
points out: ‘Excavated relics, plus 
heaps of collapsed stone, plus inscrip- 
tions, plus documents, plus imagin- 
ation should at least open up a win- 
dow on a not too incredible, not too 
blurred scene—provided the imagin- 
ation is not allowed too much free- 
dom’. He justifies ‘reasonable specula- 
tion’ even if some of the guesses are 
wrong. In such circumstances some 
dogmatism may be inevitable. For 
example, he states that in the 280s, 
Carausius ‘more than anyone else was 
responsible for the creation or rein- 
forcement of the “Saxon Shore” 
between the Wash and Hampshire’. 
On the other hand, another view has 
been expressed that, in spite of some 
archaeological evidence to support 
that opinion, the forts were the work 
a little later of Constantius, a great 
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` builder. This volume certainly de- 
serves careful attention upon the basis 
on which it is written. The author has 
clearly done a great deal of research 
in arriving at his conclusions, 


Directory of British Photographic 
Collections (Heinemann. £15.00). This 
remarkable Royal 
Society publication has been compiled 
by Dr. John Wall at the Society’s 
department, the National Photograph- 
ic Record. There has long been a 
need for providing information about, 


and access to, the numerous photo- 


graphic collections in this country 
which may provide material on many 


subjects of value to historians ‘and’ 


investigators in most. fields, covering 


the last 150 years. The Directory gives. 


particulars of 1,582 collections stating 
the subject matter of each and how to 
. gain access to the material. The. use 
of the record is facilitated by cross 
indexes, including those covering sub- 
jects, owners, locations, titles and the 
names of photographers. The latter is 
not altogether up to date. It is fair. to 
note that this invaluable- enterprise 
has taken four -years to produce. 
There are-some remarkable omissions. 
For example, there appears to be no 
reference to the extensive ‘picture 
library maintained by Associated 
Newspapers who publish the Daily 
Mail and the London. Evening News. 
Not only do these publications each 
have a long record, but also: the 
Group has in the past published the 
Daily Sketch, took over the. News 
Chronicle and also produced the 
Sunday Despatch, with over a century 
of publication before its failure. 


Letters to Felice (Penguin Books. 
£2.00). Franz Kafka’s letters to Felice 
Bauer from 1912 to 1917 have been 
edited, in this recent addition to the 
Penguin Modern Classics series, by 


Photographic. 


tape recordings, 
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Erich Heller and Jurgen Born. The 


translations are by James Stern and 
Elizabeth Duckworth. Quite . appro- 


-_priately' it is preceded by Elias Can- 


etti’s study of Kafka, Kafka’s Other 
Trial, translated by Christopher 
Pare 


eiin in Zurich (Penguin Books. 
80p). This paperback volume contains. 
chapters in Alexander Solzhenitsyn's 
Russian revolutionary history relating 


to the war years August 1914 to ` 
March 1917:.He has, of course, a` i 


great deal to say-about Lenin during ; 
this period. The translation is. by A 
T. Willetts 


Covent Garden’ Market (Studio Vie! p 


ta. £7.50).. For over three ‘Hundred 
years, 1670-1974, this famous market, 
for vegetables, fruit and flowers was: 
carried on in Covent Garden, .in. the 
centre of London. In 1974, it moved. 


‘toa western suburb at Nine Elms. In. 


1971 Clive Boursnell started to take 


photographs of the market area, ‘the | i 


carrying on daily of ‘the market ' opér- 


ations and, perhaps more particularly, _ 
many of.the porters and workers,. 


robust, -independent and colourful 
characters at work. Mr. Boursnell be- 


came well-known and accepted in this — 


close community so that he went 
around making his photographic 
record without let or hindrance. In 
the result, . this 
hundreds of illustrations,. in black and 
white, of high artistic and descriptive 
merit, providing a living record of the 
old market. In addition to the photo- 
graphs,. Mr. Boursnell has included 
edited by Frances 
Kennett, of conversations with the 


porters and others transferred to Nine 


Elms. In spite of the better working 
conditions, they recall with nostalgia 


the rough old poe 


volume contains... 
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THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF FOOD 
by Malcolm Caldwell 


O civilisation in history has mastered the secret of eternal life. Each 
Ni turn passes through stages of growth, maturity, and eventual decline. 

We all know this, and many of us teach it — of the past. Why, then, 
should we expect our civilisation alone to be immortal? Perhaps we don’t, 
but many teachers — in economics, in sociology, and in politics, for exam- 
ple — choose, in practice, to ignore the implications. Some no doubt 
sincerely believe that Western civilisation is still vigorous and capable of 
overcoming its temporary malaise and resuming growth in the familiar 
pattern. Others work on the assumption, implicit or explicit, that there are 
factors operative today —- modern science and technology, conscious social 
engineering, “:cientific’ socialism — that render nugatory parallels with the 
past and that place in our hands the tools for fashioning a new, durable, 
desirable society. Yet others simply find it more congenial — and com- 
fortable — just to go on using the notes and notions of the past. 


If what follows below is an approximately accurate assessment of the 
domestic and international scenes, what are the implications for the curri- 
cula of our institutions of higher education? Do the social and physical 
sciences as at present taught contribute towards an understanding of these 
realities, and constitute an adequate preparation for tackling their challenges, 
or do they not? If they do not, what ought we to be doing about it? I do not 
propose answers here; I merely urge readers to bear these questions in mind 
“hen considering my arguments. 


The fact that Western living standards are now declining, and are expect- 
ed further to decline, has come as a rude shock to many people. Ever since 
the foundation of economics as a ‘science’ the secular trend of GNP in the 
' industrial countries has been upwards. We consequently now have a built- 
in presumption that growth is ‘natural’, and we confidently expect that 
the rich countries will soon emerge from the present recession to resume the 
path of growth, just as they survived two disastrous world wars and pro- 
longed inter-war depression. But indications that this will not be the case are 
accumulating, and confronting us more and more insistently. 


The ruinous blood-letting of the first and second world wars, and a wide 


spread reversion to barbarism signalled by Fascism, Stalinism, US atrocities: ee 
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in Japan, Korea and Indochina, and current political terrorism, convey 
part of the message. Cultural degeneration and general contempt for, and 
abandonment of, apparently ‘arbitrary’ and “out-moded’ social, moral and 
aesthetic codes carry. another. The economy, too, abounds with danger 
signals: rapid depreciation of currencies throughout the ‘free world’ in an 
inflation of unprecedented ferocity (felt, too, in the Soviet bloc, though in 
modified form); massive unemployment politically defused by comparatively 
Jax and lavish state funding; relentless expansion of an already grossly 
overblown tertiary (unproductive) sector (partly related to the preceding 
point); and an agricultural crisis, with growing evidence that accepted 
methods and techniques have reached their outer boundaries of achieve- 
ment. Most alarming of all portents, however, is the accelerating loss of 
control by the ‘core’ countries over the ‘periphery’ — in other words, the 
hastening successes of the liberation struggles of the Third World. For when 
the frontiers of empire begin crumbling, the metropolis itself is doomed. 


But no historical process is regular and even. The decline and disintegra- 
tion of the West will be a prolonged agony. We shall see recoveries, no 
doubt, and discern beacons of hope. These will, however, be partial and 
illusory — little better than temporary reprieves in an ‘inevitable succession 
of ever graver crises. (One of the alarming features of the present reces- 
sion is the way that raw material prices leap at the slightest hint of indus- 
trial recovery — thus automatically frustrating take-off into any sustained 
up-swing.) What, then, are we to do? Clearly we cannot predict or provide 
in advance for, far less bring under our control, such Acts of God as the 
present climatic shift. But although it is true that we have almost as little 
control over the international developments which — for the remainder 
of the century — will circumscribe the areas of choice open to us, we can; 
if we identify these with reasonable clarity and accuracy, plan more realis- 
tically the courses of action promising the best aceon aon in the cir- 
cumstances. 


The first fact we have to jei to live with and to adjust to is that there 
is going to be, whether we like it or not, a steady extension of the area of the 
Third World totally liberated from neo-colonial economic manipulation and :: 
political influence. ‘The momentous consequences flowing from this great 
historical process are perhaps not sufficiently appreciated. It is, therefore, ay 
worth dwelling upon them. ve 


‘It will of course take time for all the implications and repercussions of 
the Vietnamese defeat of the United States to become apparent. But it is 
already evident that it has dramatically altered the odds in favour of other 
liberation struggles. It will never again be possible for Washington to inter- 
vene in the total way it did in Vietnam, in itself a heartening encourage- 
ment to other movements. Moreover, a rich fund of invaluable guerrilla 
experience has béen accumulated and made generally available. Nor should 
one underestimate the importance of the steadily broadening and diversi- 
fying base from which aid to struggles in progress can come. The Cam- 
bodian revolution — in many respects a more ominous occurrence for the 
West even than the Vietnamese — shows what all this means in practical 
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terms, and proves that, given an appropriate catalyst, no Third World coun- 
try, however much of a placid backwater it may appear to be, can be con- 
sidered immune from revolutionary impulses and potential. While there can 
be no certainty about the time it will all take, the eventual liberation of the 
remainder of South and South East Asia is a certainty. Perspectives in Latin 
America and Africa in the immediate future are, in my view, less clear, but 
here, too, we may be quite sure about the ultimate outcome. It is necessary 
to spell out what this will entail. 


- The past prosperity of Britain (and of the other rich industrialised 
powers) rested upon trade conducted on the basis of unequal exchange. As 
the volume and value of world production and commerce mounted, improve- 
ments in productivity made possible by scientific and technological advances 
registered in different ways in the primary and secondary sectors respectively. 
In the former, that is in agriculture, fishing, forestry and mining, they 
were reflected principally in lower prices, while in the latter, that is in manu- 
facturing, they were reflected in higher real wages (in part made possible by 
price moves in the former). Higher real wages, in turn, made possible the 
proliferation, totally unprecedented in history, of an unproductive tertiary 
sector of bureaucrats, intermediaries, and other ‘paper-shufflers’ of various 
sorts. 


At the same time, two opposite but inter-related processes were taking 
place. In the countries — like Britain — that had embarked upon indus- 
trialisation, the primary sector shrank while the other two expanded rapidly. 
Conversely, in the countries concurrently being subjected to colonialism 
and imperialism, tbe- industrial and military power of the West caused what- 
ever secondary economic activity had developed to shrivel and die; the sub- 
ject nations were, in consequence, virtually restricted to primary production. 


Britain accepted overall responsibility for patrolling and servicing this 
international dispensation until the 1914-18 war ended her ability to do so. 
No power replaced her between the wars, with catastrophic. results for 
world trade and accordingly industrial prosperity. The American ruling 
class, drawing the obvious conclusion, planned during the second world 
war a new imperium to be enforced world-wide by what the influential 
Council on Foreign Relations (which had played a major part in drawing 
up the plans) described as ‘unquestioned (US) power’. It was taken for grant- 
ed that Western prosperity depended upon readiness to resist any contrac- 
tion of the geographical scope of unimpeded operation of capitalism and 
unequal exchange — a readiness ferociously borne out in Korea and 
Vietnam. 


But American power has proved unequal to’ the self-set task of shoring 
up the ‘free world’ empire. Countries have, despite everything, won liberty. 
In addition, challenges to American economic hegemony have emerged 
inside the empire — from Japan, from the EEC, and from the OPEC coun- 
tries notably. As a result, historical trends long established —- and long 
regarded as integral to the modern development process — have begun, with 
much dislocation of the entire international economy and polity, to go into 
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reverse. In particular, the primary sector, often dismissed in the past as 
obsolescent in the modern scientific. age of synthetics and substitutes, is 
strongly reasserting itself and, in doing ‘so, exposing the euitieness of the 
kind of development exemplified by Britain. 


As yet, none of the political parties seem to have grasped the significance 
for Britain of the new international economic order which is materialising. 
It seems generally still to be assumed that a combination of keener exports 
and import-saving North Sea oil will somehow enable this country not 
only to weather present economic storms but even in due course to embark 
upon a new economic ‘miracle’, rivalling those of West Germany, France and 
Japan in the 1950’s and 1960’s. Actual prospects, are, however, SAKIY 
at variance with this pipe-dream. Let us see why: 


Although ‘not all newly liberated countries will choose to be as totally 
autarchic as Cambodia has — at least for the time being — chosen to be, 
we may assume that some trade between them and the capitalist powers 
will go on (just as, at the moment, it does with China, North Korea and 
Vietnam), nevertheless it will be a trade of a radically different order from 
that in the past. In volume it will be considerably smaller. Its nature will be 
totally’ transformed. And the terms under which it will be conducted will 
be inverted. 


The volume will be smaller for a number of reasons. The economies of the 
liberated nations will be planned economies, and they will seek to reduce 
their exports to match — and no more than match — their irreducible import 
requirements, Domestic resources will first and foremost be devoted. to 
domestic purposes. Self-sufficiency and self-reliance will be the watchwords. 
By balancing their international payments at a low level, they will wipe out 
the huge debts which presently plague and pauperise Third World countries, 
but which contribute greatly to bolstering the level of economic activity 
in the imperialist countries providing the loans. 


Granted that there will be a significant reduction in the level of interna- 
donal trade, the impact on the developed capitalist countries ought not 
to be underestimated and dismissed as negligible. We need only recall the 
dramatic ‘cumulative circular causation? downwards of the 1930’s (from 

which, be it noted; only the second world war pulled us out) to appreciate 
` the cogency of that point. At an early point in the unwinding cycle it be- 
comes a matter of every sovereign state for itself, with the consequent pro- 
tective and restrictive measures merely serving to enliven the momentum 
of the descending spiral. 


The nature of the remaining trade—the kinds of articles entering into 
it — will be completely altered. The meretricious consumer goods imported 
by the present Third World ruling elites will cease at a stroke to be sale- 
able in these countries. Factories churning out such goods in the West will 
be faced with a drastic cut in demand. It is. quite true that trade in the 
items in question — private cars, colour televisions. dish-washers and the 
like — is mainly conducted (wastefully, be it said) within the group of 
rich countries themselves. But exports to the Third World, particularly in that 
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part of it producing oil, are by no means negligible, and — taken‘in con- 
junction with the broader consequences of the general shrinkage of trade 
envisaged — their extinction will constitute a severe blow to precisely these 
sectors which, in the first place, have come to occupy a position in the 
economies of the overdeveloped countries quite out of proportion to their 
intrinsic importance and actual contribution to personal and social welfare 
(properly understood), and, in the second, will be among the very first to be 
hit by reciprocal chauvinistic protective measures taken by the rich coun- 
tries against each other. 

The terms upon which the diminished volume of trade will be con- 
ducted will likewise be much affected by the liberation of even just a sub- 
stantial number of countries in the Third World (as indeed we are already 
learning to our cost). Truly independent, they will be free to bargain with 
their own best interests in mind. The Chinese have shown just how hard a 
bargain in most cases it will be. There will be a step-by-step elimination of 
controlled marketing, sole concessions, tied aid, corruptible officials and 
compradores, and — in short — of the whole gamut of means by which the 
rich countries have been enabled, in the age of imperialism, to turn world 
trade to their one-sided advantage. 


The industries of the rich countries will have, in future, to be genuinely 

- competitive if they are to survive. They will also have to produce these 
' goods the liberated countries need and want if they are to do any business 
with them at all. Sales talk, lubricated with substantial inducements, pitched 
at selling whatever readily dispensable trash they happen to have'to offer, or 
can conveniently provide, will be a sheer waste of time. The liberated coun- 
tries will decide for themselves what they need, what they can produce with 
their own (re-organised) resources, and what they can, in the new circum- 
stances, do without. Only then will they go out shopping for the residual 
items, having beforehand drawn up their own specifications in accordance 
with their particular requirements as perceived and stipulated by them- 
selves. It will be up to the factories and suppliers of the industrialised coun- 
tries to meet these specifications or to go out of business. They will be 
forced to improve efficiency, reduce prices, and shave profit margins in pur- 
suit of survival — at a time, too, it should be pointed out, when they will 
have lost the option of shifting production to low wage plant sited in neo- 
colonies (for we assume their liberation). 


One aside is in order here. Some writers, sympathetic to the objectives 
of the liberation struggles, and convinced of their ultimate triumph, argue 
nonetheless that if there is a more or less simultaneous and almost equally 
radical shift in the policies of the rich countries they can quickly re-tool, 
switching capacity from the manufacture of such unacceptable items as 
sports cars. to that of tractors and the like. The point remains that sooner or 
later — and sooner rather than later — liberated countries will want to . 
manufacture not just their. own tractors but also the kind of plant and 
machinery required for their manufacture. They will, in other words, want 
to shift labour from where value-added is lower to where it is higher, 
exactly as — but by very different means, to be sure — the presently rich 
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countries did (in their case at the cost of poorer) in the past. Again we 
have to confront the harsh truth that the progress of liberation, and subse- 
quent search for self-reliance, by unwinding the very springs of that interna- 
tional division of labour which has, historically, underlain international in- 
equalities, cannot but have disruptive repercussions on the economies of the 
rich countries. For, if more and more countries round the.world choose (like 
China) to construct balanced economies with closely integrated domestic 
primary and secondary sectors, those with industries inflated by imperialism, 
and merely vestigial farming, will have no choice but painfully to redress 
the balance. And that means re-absorbing labour ‘in the primary sector. 

But the reduced marketability of Western exports, and the lower prices 
they will in future command, is only part of the story, for we must look 
at the likely course of costs in the categories of goods imported by the West, 
and upon the continuing import of which their economies, as presently organ- 
ised, vitally depend. The spectacular impact of OPEC’s pricing manoeuvres 
in the early 1970’s was no freak, isolated phenomenon. It is true that collu- 
sion between the oil majors and the sheikhs (at the expense ‘of the consumer) 
enabled them to take maximum advantage of circumstances, but underly- 
ing this aspect was another of much greater ultimate import: the onset of 
rising real costs in energy production. 


Even this, though, is far from the last word on the matter. Rising energy 

costs will be reflected in rising costs of production of food, metals, and indeed 
virtually the whole range of the goods and services we consume. In addition, 
extraction and refining of many of the non-energy minerals are now also 
subject to the pressure of rising real costs as ores of lower and lower quality 
are sought out and worked. The overdeveloped industrial powers are al- 
ready very dependent upon imports of essential. metals —— manganese, 
chromium, cobalt, titanium, mica, nobium, aluminium, asbestos, cadmium, 
nickel, silver, tin, tungsten and zinc, for instance — and are becoming more 
so. A substantial and growing portion of the supply originates in the under- 
developed countries of the world. At the moment most of these are captive 
suppliers, their ruling elites only too happy to auction off their countries’ 
priceless heritage of non-renewable resources. 
. Here again we have to keep in mind the significance of the liberation 
struggles. Existing neo-colonial regimes are pressing for OPEC-type arrange- 
ments for other commodities, to extract for their own consumption a bigger 
share of economic surplus from the Western powers. The attitude of socialist 
regimes will be quite different. The first priority will be to assure adequate 
reserves for their own development, and only the excess — if any — over 
and above that will be available for disposal on world markets, If an OPEC- 
style cartel is feasible, unquestionably a coalition of liberated countries 
commanding a significant part of total production of an essential industrial 
input will push the price up as high as the market will bear, in order to 
earn foreign exchange and development capital. 

If we accept thé premises of reduced saleability of the e of West- 
ern industry and steadily mounting prices of the commodities the West has 
increasing need to import, we can begin to detect the irrelevance of current 
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British planning for the future. For, if we are to preserve the present pattern 
of economic activity, the rising prices of our imports will make it absolutely 
essential for our industries to win an ever-growing share of a shrinking world 
market. Past performance and commonsense alike suggest that this is not just 
unlikely but frankly impossible. It is, therefore, a cruel waste of time, re- 
sources and energies to pursue such a will-o’-the-wisp. It would surely be 
far more sensible to start diverting national attention and application to all 
the problems of adjusting to the dramatically new international circumstances 
that are crystallising before our eyes. What are these problems? 


‘We may conveniently start with our import bill. As our export earnings 
contract we shall have to slash foreign purchases. If we look first at durable 
consumer goods — refrigerators, cars and motorcycles, and electrical and 
mechanical goods of all kinds — it is evident that restricting their import 
would reduce the variety of articles on offer in our shops and salesrooms, 
and therefore restrict choice, and it would also, since (to the extent we still 
wished to possess such things) they would have to be replaced by home- 
manufactured equivalents, raise real costs and ultimately prices to the 
extent that British workers, British management, and British plant are less 
efficient than their competitors who have captured such a large segment of 
our markets. By two conventional counts — the ‘shopping basket’ of goods 
obtainable for a given money wage, and the range of available options — 
our standard of living would, therefore, necessarily fall. But, strictly speak- 
ing, few of the items we are here concerned with are essentials. 


‘It is a different matter when we turn to real essentials, notably of course 
food and energy. With respect to both, as it happens, Britain is in the for- 
tunate position of being perfectly capable of self-sufficiency, given correct 
policies and priorities. The significance of our energy richness -— in coal 
as well as in the (historically-speaking fleeting) North Sea oil and gas — 
is not that it will enable us to go on squandering it in frivolous ways (private 
motoring, air-conditioning, central heating, and the like), but that it guaran- 
tees adequate support of modern agri-business all through the long transi- 
tion back to more labour-intensive agricultural methods, self-supportive 
in animal fertiliser and.in animal draught power. 


But will such a radical switch really be necessary? It would appear so. 
The one thing we cannot do without is food. Even the most perverted 
auto-fetishist would, faced with starvation, trade in his car for a plateful 
of food. In the past we relied upon purchasing cheap food from the proceeds 
of our manufactured exports. It seems unlikely that we will be able to go on 
doing so. The world’s marketable food surplus may be undergoing a process 
of protracted secular contraction. In any case, the reduced marketability 
of our exports, combined with rising real costs of production of food (asso- 
ciated with the energy crisis), may preclude continuation of the traditional 
pattern. (Our food imports bill is already running at an annual rate of five 
billion pounds.) Assuming, too, that the Soviet bloc countries will remain 
for the foreseeable future dependent upon massive food imports, as seems 
likely from their defective social organisation and backward technology, we 
must in the long run be bid out of the market. At the moment we may feel 
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a certain complacency, cushioned from reality by the mirage of EEC agri- 
cultural surpluses. However, it would be the height of short-sighted 
fatuousness to base forward planning on the assumption that the EEC will 
endure. It wont: the centrifugal strains to which it will be subjected as 
member nations find self-interest and abiding by the rules totally incom- 
patible under mounting pressure of recession, massive unemployment, and 
quite understandable patriotic reflexes, will prevail over the empty rhetoric 
and opportunism of the ‘Europeanists’. 


If we can no longer count upon importing roughly half our food, how are 
we to double domestic production? Both the rise in energy costs and the 
apparent plateau in productivity responses to heavier and heavier inputs of 
chemical fertiliser rule out a further capital intensification and ‘industrialisa-. 
tion’ of agriculture. The historical achievement of the agricultural revolution 
was to raise productivity per man employed, thus making possible indus- 
trialisation. But our problem ‘now is to raise productivity per acre, and it 
would appear that this can only. be achieved to any significant extent by 
increasing labour input and intensity. - 


This, as it happens, is also the answer to another problem: re-absorption 
in the productive labour force.of the 14 million structurally (and permanent- 
ly) unemployed and the large number of tertiary sector workers whom we 
will no longer be able to support, and whose services in any case will no 
longer be required. We will not: be able to support a huge tertiary sector 
because the economic surplus available for social disposal will have greatly 
contracted. And in the changed circumstances the need for many services 
will have disappeared or declined drastically. For instance, reduction of 
competitive imports and household self-sufficiency on a much greater scale 
than at present will wipe out the livelihoods of, hundreds of thousands of 
_ distributive, advertising and retail workers. The vast edifice of national and 
local administrations will also have to be trimmed back, and it seems likely 
that we shall abandon maintenance of a modern standing army with all its 
related industries. (A country self-sufficient in food and other essentials, and 
with a population widely distributed on the land, would obviously find 
greater security in preparedness throughout society to wage and sustain a 
protracted people’s war, if necessary, than in trying to keep up with the 
nuclear Joneses.) | 

Now a radical re-structuring of society such as I have suggested will de- 
mand as a first step social control of the land. Nothing, however, would 
be more fatal to food prospects than to undertake land nationalisation along 

traditional lines (namely with a central board, an extensive bureaucracy, and 
Standardised procedures). On the contrary, what is called for is the maxi- 
mum degree of decentralisation, flexibility, local initiative, and readiness to 
experiment. with different forms of: social organisation and of agricultural 
practices. This, it should be noted, is congruent with satisfying the longing 
of the Scottish and Welsh (and Irish) peoples for self-government. But it 
would signify a much deeper shift in the pattern of our lives, for it would 
entail returning to people — in their work-places, home-towns, and fami- 
lies — responsibility for defining their own.preferences and seeing to their 
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satisfaction, rather than entrusting so much to national -and local bureau- 
cracies, 


Is all this mere fantasy? Maybe, but the liberation of the Third World, 
a radical restructuring of international trade, and the break-up of the 
Western empire are decidedly not fantasies, and all I have attempted to do 
is to think through a strategy by which Britain can adapt to these realities. 
In terms of geography and resources the British Isles are uniquely favoured, 
and while we would certainly have to do without most consumerist fripperies 
we could equally certainly support a population of the present level in 
tolerable comfort by our own labours. Under what ideological banner, how- 
ever, are we to march in the direction indicated? Obviously it must be 
nationalism, an ideology of proven potency. In retrospect, one of the most 
striking phenomena of the post-war period has been the waning of the woolly 
internationalism of the early years and the resurgence and reassertion of 
vigorous nationalism — in Eastern Europe as well as Western. This nascent, 
or rather re-born, sense of birthplace, native tongue, distinct cultural tradi- 
tions, and unique history has many antecedents. But it is hard not to view it 
in the circumstances primarily as an historical paving of the way for the end 
of Western empire. 


[After graduating in economics and politics, and periods in the Army and 
the Civil Service, Malcolm Caldwell joined the School of Oriental and 
African Studies in 1958, specialising in South East Asia. Since then, he has 
travelled and lived in Asia on several occasions and published a number of 
books, the most recent an economic history called The Wealth of Some 
Nations (Zed Press, London, 1977). He is a member of the Labour Party and 
was for some time Chairman of CND. He is the Editor of the quarterly 
Journal of Contemporary Asia.] : 





The June issue of the Contemporary Review includes The 


Behavioural Sciences and Business Management by Leslie James, 
The French Elections by Byron Criddle, Violence in Italy by 
Michael Mannin and Korea—Carter’s Dilemma by Glenn McClain. 
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THE SPANISH CORTES: DEMOCRACY ` 
. RE-ESTABLISHED 


by Janet Moriarty and J ohn T. Rourke 


UNE 15, 1977 was a day of unusual activity in Spain. For the first time 

since the civil war of the 1930s, Spaniards went to the polls to elect a 

democratic government. How and if Spain maintains its new political 
freedom is of crucial importance for that country, not only domestically, but 
also with regard to Spain’s future relations with, and perhaps membership 
in, the Common Market and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. One 
-key to the continuance of democracy in Spain will be the conduct of its 
reformed and reconstituted parliament, the Cortes. 


The election’ campaign progressed with surprising smoothness. There was 
some grumbling and even resignations by military officers over the legitimiza- 
tion of the Communist party and other leftist coalitions. There were also 
instances of the increasingly common acts of separatist violence by Basque 
nationalists and. others, but these were only tangentially attributable to the 
election. Rather, Spaniards of all political persuasions seemed to be willing 
to give democracy a trial and to contest control of the government in the 
election booth rather than in the streets. 


Perhaps more than any other act, the return to Spain, and subsequent 
election to the Cortes, of Dolores Ibarruri from her thirty-eight year exile 
in Moscow symbolized the muting of the civil. war passions that have 
divided Spain. Known as La Pasionaria, or passion flower, Ibarruri was a 
heroine of the Loyalist resistance to the Franquistas. Her return and that 
of other exiles attested to the feeling in Spain that the political reforms 
instituted since Francisco Franco’s.death one meaningful political oppor- 
_ tunity. 


The reintroduction of eases in Spain has come about under the 
leadership of King Juan Carlos and the monarchially appointed ‘President 
of the Government’, Adolfo Suárez. Under their prodding the ‘old’ and 
Falangist dominated Cortes enacted the Law of Political Reform by a vote 
of 425 to 59 with 13 abstentions. As a ‘constitutional law’ this act was then 
submitted to the Spanish electorate which pany unanimously approved it 
on December 15, 1976. 


Participation in the election which occurred under this. basic law was 
high with 78% of all eligible Spaniards going to the polls. Undoubtedly due 
to the newness and large number of political parties, the lack of familiarity 
with electoral politics, and a reservoir of suspicion from the Franco era, 
Spanish voters were hesitant to commit themselves, at least openly, to a 
specific party. Of the more than a dozen national and regional parties only 
two could claim a 10% or better following a week before the election. The 
Unión. de Centro Democrático (UCD) stood at 10%, and the Partido Social- 
ista Obrero Español (PSOE) at 12%. Surveys showed, in fact, that nearly 
60°/, of the voters were unwilling to endorse any party, with this percentage 
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marginally increasing, rather than decreasing, during the three week official 
campaign. Even on a left-right scale there was still marked ambivalence with 
16% identifying with the right, 29% with the centre, 25% with the left, 
and 30% undecided.? 


The decisions of the Spanish electorate, however, are not the only deter- 
minant of the make-up of the Cortes, Whatever the vote, the structure of the 
electoral system is weighted in favour of the larger and/or conservative 
parties. The Cortes has two chambers, a Congress of Deputies with 350 
seats and a Senate with from 207 to 248 seats. Seats for deputies are allocated 
on the basis of two seats for each of Spain’s fifty provinces with the balance 
of seats being determined by population.? Under this formula, then, there 
is one extra deputy for each 144,500 people or any fraction more than half 
‘of that base figure. Voting is done on a party list basis with only the party 
name and its leader appearing on the ballot. Winners are determined by a 
proportional representation, but only parties with 3% or more of the vote 
will be able to participate in the division of seats. While 3% of the vote was 
sufficient to win seats in the Provinces of Madrid (32 seats) and Barcelona 
(33 seats), 56% of the provinces elected 5 or fewer seats, thus requiring a 
sustantially higher percentage of the vote for election. 


The result of this system is that the larger parties and, to a lesser extent, 
the more conservative parties benefit from a maldistribution of seats. In 
elections for the Congress of Deputies the UCD received only 33.9% of the 
vote, yet was awarded 47.4% (166) of the seats for a 13.5% advantage. The 
PSOE, largest and least radical of the left parties, received 28.7% of the 
vote but won 33.7% for a 5% advantage. All other parties suffered a dis- 
parity in seats to vote ratio with the biggest losers being the fascist Alianza 
Popular (8.2% of the vote, 4.6% of the seats) and the Partido Comunista de 
España (9.2% of the vote, 5.7% of the seats). 


Furthermore, the system favours rural and more conservative provinces. 
Madrid, for example, is a bastion of leftist strength. With a population of 
4.5 million it elects 32 deputies for a representation ratio of 141,000:1. By 
contrast, the small conservative province of Guadalajara elected 3 deputies 
from a population of 131,000 for a representation ratio of 43,650: 1. While 
the PSOE and other left parties were only shut out in three of 50 provinces, 
‘the UCD’s 13.5% advantage can be directly attributed to the dispropor- 
tionality of the electoral districts.* 


The system for the Senate is even less representative. For that body, each 
province is alloted four seats regardless of population." This leaves each of 
Madrid’s senators representing well over a million people while Guadalajara’s 
senators represent an average of only 43,000 people. The most extreme case 
is the province of Soria. With a population of only 100,000, its four senators 
represent a mere 25,000 Spaniards each, leaving a representative ratio 
disparity of 40:1 with Madrid. Further, the King may, but is not obligated 
to, name a number of senators not to exceed one-fifth (41) the number of 
elected senators. 


` Yet another factor which favours the larger parties is the system of cam- 
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paign financing. Parties are permitted to secure contributions and are also 
subsidised by the. government. For.each senatorial or congressional candi- 
date elected the state allots one million pesetas (about 80 pesetas to the US 
dollar) to the winner’s party. Parties also receive 45 pesetas for each vote 
its candidates for the Congress of Deputies receive provided that at least 
one candidate is elected. Senate seats are subsidised at a rate of 15 pesetas 
for each vote gained by a successful’ candidate. Given the maldistribution 
of the electoral system, the campaign financing laws act to enhance the posi- 
tion of the larger parties. The UCD received a subvention of 656 million 
pesetas against expenditures of 550 million pesetas. The UCD has not fully 
disclosed its private contributions (certainly substantial), but the subven- 
tion alone has guaranteed a minimum of 106 million peseta surplus. The 
PSOE spent 500 pesetas against a subvention of 464 million pesetas and 
contributions of 175 million pesetas for a surplus of 139 million pesetas. 
‘As in the distribution. of seats, the. AP and PCE were losers. The AP spent 
650 million pesetas, but received only 105 million pesetas from the govern- 
ment. PCE losses were more modest with an outlay of 200 million pesetas 
and a subvéntion of 111 million pesetas. 


‘The. composition of the new Senate bears out the general rule that upper 
houses more strongly represent traditional elements. Of the 207 elected 
senators the UCD holds 105 seats and the PSOE only 47. The smaller parties 
also suffered with the AP gaining only 2 seats and the PCE 3. The King’s 41 
designated senators further added to the preponderance of the moderates 
and: conservatives in the Senate. Although Juan Carlos selected designees 
from.a wide variety of backgrounds including the military, law, journalism, 
academia, and even one each to represent Basque and Catalan interests, - 
the overall tenor. of his choices can only be described as ‘establishment’. 


The characteristics of the individual legislators also reflect the general 
world wide trend to elect certain classes of people. While extensive biblio- 
graphic material is not yet available, the Cortes and government, seem to be 
dominated by middle-aged male attorneys. Of the twenty ministers in the 
Sudrez government fifteen are lawyers, all are men, and average 46 years of 
age. Much the same can be said of the Cortes. Only 26 women, or 4% of 
the total representative, will serve. Twenty (5.7%) were elected to the Con- 
gress of Deputies, four (1.9%) were elected to the senate, and two (4.9%) 
were appointed by the King. Age ranged from 22 to 83 with most members 
in their forties. Most members were also professionals, especially lawyers. 
Of the 26 women, for example, only two, a secretary and a housewife, were 
neither college graduates nor professionals. 

`The structure of the Cortes and its position within the government leave 
it resembling the French Parliament more than the British Parliament or 
American Congress, Both houses are elected to concurrent four year terms. | 
Each may establish its own by-laws and elect its own president. Balloting 
for the chamber presidents is on an absolute majority basis on the first ballot, 
with. a run-off election if no candidate receives the requisite 50% +1. On the 
second ballot only a simple majority is required. Thus in the recent organ- 
isation of the Congress of Deputies while the UCD candidate Fernando 
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Alvarez de Miranda received only 169 votes (of 175 needed) on the first 
ballot, he was elected with an equal 169 votes over his PSOE opponent 
on the second ballot in which the PCE candidate was eliminated and most 
of his supporters cast blank ballots. 

The Congress of Deputies will be the more important of the two chambers 
although not overwhelmingly so. All laws, both ordinary and constitutional, 
must originate in the lower house. In the case of ordinary legislation, dis- 
crepancies between the two houses are submitted to a conference committee 
consisting of four representatives elected by each house and presided over 
by the president of the Cortes. If the committee does not reach an agree- 
ment or if a compromise measure is rejected by either house, then the govern- 
ment has the option of submitting the issue to the Congress of Deputies to 
be decided by an absolute majority. 

Constitutional laws follow the same basic procedure except that votes in 
both chambers must be absolute majorities. In case of an inability to pass 
identical versions the final decision is made by an absolute majority of the 
Cortes meeting in joint session. Constitutional reform must also be submitted 
to national referendum before being sanctioned by the King. 

Legislation may also be initiated by the King who may submit questions, 
both ordinary and constitutional, to popular referendum. If, subsequently, 
the Cortes acts in contravention of.the popular vote the legislature is auto- 
matically dissolved and new elections are held. 

Individual deputies and senators are immune from arrest, except in cases 
of flagrante delicto, without the authorisation of the president of the Cortes. 
Legislators, however, possess little individual power. In both houses the 
initiative lies with ‘parliamentary groups’. These groups are coalitions of at 
least fifteen deputies or ten senators usually, but not necessarily, formed 
along party lines. Each group elects a president who consults with the 
chamber’s president in setting the legislative schedule. The groups also 
designate speakers for debates, assigns members to committees, and in 
general speaks and acts for the members. Currently, there are six parlia- 
mentary groups in the Congress of Deputies and eight in the Senate. 

Committee membership for the most part is decided by proportional repre- 
sentation in accordance with each parliamentary group’s strength. In addi- 
tion to committees which deal wtih specific functional areas there are a 
number of important committees which play a more general role. A regula- 
tory, or rules, committee serves in. each house to consider the specifics of 
committee power and jurisdiction and other such issues of legislative pro- 
cedure. Each house also forms a Standing Committee which decides dis- 
putes over whether an issue is within the competence of the Cortes as set 
forth in the Constitutive Law of the Cortes (1942, amended 1967). Should 
one of the respective committees rule that a question under consideration 
does not fall within the jurisdiction of the Cortes then it is removed from 
the legislative agenda. There are also constitutional committees which are 
considering the question of drawing up an entirely new constitution for 
the Spanish state. 

Potentially the most important committee of the Cortes is the Committee 
on Legislative Urgency. This committee, which includes the president of 
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the Cortes, the presidents of the respective chambers, four elected deputies, 
and four elected senators, monitors government action in times of national 
emergency when the government may propose and the King sanction “decree- 
laws’ without reference to the Cortes. The Committee on Legislative Urgency, 
however, can appeal such acts to the Council of the Realm if the com- 
mittee believes the law is contrafuero. As defined in Article 59 of the 
Organic Law of State (1967). Contrafuero is any legislative act or general 
disposition of the Government that may attack the Principles of the National 
Movement or other Fundamental Laws of the Kingdom.*® 

The exact path that Spanish democracy will take remains to be seen. 
Early indications are good, with the various factions working without open 
hostility and at times even cooperating. A key to the continued grant of 
legitimacy to the Spanish system may well be the extent and nature of con- 
stitutional reform now under consideration. While all parties support the 
concept of revision of the basic laws, it is unlikely that the government or 
the UCD will want to surrender too many of the powers and advantages 
they currently enjoy. On June 15, election day, a major Madrid newspaper 
bannered, “Welcome Democracy’. The question now is whether democracy 
will persist. It will be a delicate balancing job for Juan Carlos, Adolfo 
Suárez and the Spanish Cortes. 


NOTES 


1. Work on Spanish politics has been scarce: Several short articles have appeared in 
the Economist in the last eighteen months. Also, M. F. Iribarne and C. A, Cerami, 
‘Evolution in Spain: The Meaning for Europe’, Atlantic Community Quarterly, 
XV (Spring 1977), pp. 85-96; and James O. Goldsborough, ‘Eurocommunism 
after Madrid’, Foreign Affairs, LV g uly, 1977), pp. 800-14. 

2. For a more detailed look at the various Spanish parties and the legislative cam- 
paign see Stanley Meisler, ‘Spain’s Road-to Democracy’, Foreign Affairs, LVI 
(October, 1977), pp. 190-208. 

3. Additionally the cities of Ceuta and Melilla were allowed one deputy each. 

4. For a more detailed analysis written prior to the election see an unpublished 

i paper by Dr. Dieter Nohlen, Análisis del sistema electoral español, April 1977. 
The paper was delivered at a conference in Madrid and will appear in Elecciones 
ayer y hoy, Ediciones CITEP, Madrid. 

5. Each electoral district is allowed four senators with the exception of the follow- 
ing: Mallorca, Gran Canaria and Tenerife elected three; Ceuta and Melilla 
elected two; Menorca, Ibiza-Formentera, Lanzarote, Fuerteventura, La Palma, La 
Gomera-Hierro elect one. 

6. Cases of ‘Contrafuero’ are appealed through the Council of the Realm. This body 
which also plays a role in the appointment of various officials, including ‘the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, and has a role in case of a vacancy in the 
position of Head of State, includes five Deputies and five Senators elected by 
their respective houses, 


[Janet Moriarty is Assistant Professor of Romance and Classical Languages 
at the University of Connecticut. John T. Rourke is Assistant Professor of 
Political Science, also at the University of Connecticut, Hartford Branch. 
They wish to make acknowledgement and thanks to the ENEE for the 
financial support which made research in Spain possible.] . 
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KISSINGER 
by Barry Rubin 


NRY Kissinger is T 

He’s very mellow at the moment because the pressures and tensions of 

sovernment are off his shoulders,’ says research assistant Peter Rod- 
man, who studied with Kissinger at Harvard and later worked for him at 
the National Security Council. This view is confirmed by friends and 
associates. 


Indeed, in many ways this is an ideal period for him. The criticism of 
the journalists has ended and the evaluation of the scholars has not yet 
begun. The pressure and controversy has eased away to be replaced by 
honours and acclaim. He has even overcome, at least for the time being, 
his persistent weight problem. 


At the same time, Kissinger is only 53 years old and, after the last eight 
years, anything he does now could not help but seem anti-climactic. As a 
man whose love of power (‘the ultimate aphrodisiac’) is widely believed 
to be boundless, could he make a smooth transition- to private life? 

First, of course, even international super-heroes have to make a living. 
Kissinger’s years in Washington did not make him a wealthy man or, at 
least, only potentially one. His memoirs, whose production is currently his 
main activity, are being written for pecuniary as well as historical purposes 
— for a reported $1.5 million. Every afternoon, he travels to the Library 
of Congress, where his classified papers are stored, and this will continue 
to be near the top of his priorities until the volume comes out in early 1979. 


A number of other jobs fill out his schedule. He has accepted a one- 
year appointment as Professor of Diplomacy at Georgetown University, 
serves as Counsellor to the school’s Centre for Strategic and International 
Studies —- where he gives monthly off-the-record talks on various regions 
of the world — and has given several public lectures. 


In addition, there are commitments of various weights; to advise Chase 
Manhattan ‘Bank, to do a series of documentaries with NBC News (another 
reported $1.5 million) with the first one last December on Euro-Commun- 
ism, and to chair the advisory board of the Alliance to Dave Energy, at the 
- request of President Carter. 

Finally, Kissinger has been to the White House several times and is sought 
after for advice and information by most visiting foreign leaders. He is 
deluged with speaking invitations, party invitations and calls from embassy, 
newspaper and congressonal offices. 

Yet, in the-face of all this, the former Secretary of State has desperately 
sought, with a fair degree of success, to maintain a low profile. This leads 
to one of Kissinger’s biggest secrets at present: not only is he — and his 
staff — almost paranoid about seeming to criticize the Carter administra- 
tion, but in many ways he is supporting it and agrees, apart from some clear 
exceptions, with most of its policies. 
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This stands in sharp contrast to former President Gerald Ford, who has 
attacked his successor more than once, but Kissinger has never been a 
politician and has little partisan interest. He told one audience recently, 
in reference to the new regime, ‘To amend President Truman’s metaphor, _ 
when you have been in the kitchen you know how hot it can Soome: And 
you sympathize with the cooks.’ 


The empathy, however, is more than sentimental. Kissinger has- always 
believed in a long-range, structural approach to international problems, 
which necessitates continuity. Moreover, while Carter and his advisers 
repeatedly criticized the style and substance of Kissinger’s policies during 
the heat of the campaign, they seem to be moving closer to his programme 
- on such issues as the North-South dialogue, southern Africa, and US- 
European relations. Despite initial differences on SALT, secrecy and human 
rights, the basic interpretation of detente also seems near to Kissinger’s 
formulations. ` 


Undoubtedly, most of his main initiatives were still in 1 the midst of im- 
plementation when Kissinger left office. He would prefer to nudge the 
administration to complete them as he would have cone himself. This naty 
` relates to another problem he faces. 


Kissinger’s news value, even in retirement, could theoretically gain him 
the front page every time he speaks. On. the other hand, some of his state- 
ments, on Euro-communism for example, have received less than massive 
play here — a warning of the danger of over-exposure. Therefore, in order 
to maximize impact and to maintain indirect. influence with the current 
administration, Kissinger’s public interventions must be carefully timed, 
. his ground well selected. Hence, the private Kissinger is acting with-a sense 
of responsibility and discretion equal to the behaviour of an incumbent 
Secretary of State. Every word is carefully weighed; each speech may go 
through a dozen drafts and take two weeks to put together. 


Thus, Kissinger’s post-power public role is that of an intellectual lobbyist, 
pushing for ideas and policies he favours, trying to urge the administration 
closer to his concepts on specific issues and to give some indirect assistance. 
It is an operation as delicate and demanding as any: of his performances 
in international diplomacy. 


More mundane demands also take their toll. The task of simply staying 
up to date on international affairs is a gruelling one. His staff of 10 fills - 
a large top-floor suite. in one of the new glass-and-steel towers flanking — 
Washington’s burgeoning K Street power corridor. The decor is that of a 
well-heeled but functional think-tank. The researchers, all with security 
clearances, digest reams of magazines, reports, monographs and daily Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service summaries of overseas radio news and com- 
mentary. They perform for him ‘like what a staff does for a Secretary of 
State,’ as one aide put it. Reading and discussing fast-moving events around 
the world ‘takes hours and hours of his time,’ says a European specialist 
who briefs him each week. 


Georgetown approached him months before the November elections, 
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providing a needed agreement before he left office to help pay those assist- 
ants and secretaries. For now Kissinger must get by without government 
support. His bodyguards alone cost over $100,000 a year and there is a 
new Manhattan townhouse and even a new car (no more official limousine) 
to support. 


This.is not to say that there wasn’t much competition, and some conflict, 
over his services. Yale made an attractive offer to have Kissinger head 
up an International Affairs Institute, but was rejected in favour of a Wash- 
ington base of operations and perhaps also because of Kissinger’s desire 
to avoid a bureaucratic position. A proposal to hire him at Columbia Uni- 
versity brought about a political fire-storm there. Radical students gathered 
over 1,000 signatures against him; a front-page editorial in the Columbia 
Daily Spectator stated, “There is no place at Columbia for Henry Kissinger.’ 
Even some faculty members joined: in, believing the University was moti- 
vated more by publicity and the attraction of Rockefeller funding than by 
the desire to hire a skilled teacher. 


To a diplomat, though, the Columbia debate was the familiar story of 
the vast difference between ‘outsider’ and ‘insider’ knowledge, since that 
proposal had been rejected before most -of the battle ever developed. As 
for Georgetown, a Catholic school, Kissinger remarked that it ‘knows te 
difference between professional appointment and canonization.’ 


Georgetown University, located in the most fashionable part of Washing- 
ton, is a fairly conservative place, full of young men — and now young 
women — seeking the fastest and least painful route upward. If Secretary 
of State Cyrus ‘Vance were handing out diplomas at graduation (instead 
of last year’s commencement speaker, Pearl Bailey), he would find almost 
as many curriculum vitae put into his right hand as he could distribute 
diplomas with his left. The reported resignation of one graduate history 
Student because of Kissinger’s presence did not even bring respectful dis- 
agreement among her contemporaries, only sheer incredulity. . 


Not surprisingly, the announcement that Kissinger was going to teach 
a graduate seminar at Georgetown set off a fierce competition among 
students. and some non-students who have .tried, to talk themselves into the 
course. The 20-25 participants will be carefully chosen, with preference 
to graduate students in the School of Foreign Service. Dr, David Abshire, 
Chairman of the Centre for Strategic Studies and once an Assistant Secre- 
tary of State under Kissinger, is an engaging six-footer who can scarcely 
conceal his almost boyish glee at having signed up America’s hottest aca- 
demic draft choice. 


‘A lot of people think he doesn’t like give-and-take because he’s a very 
dominant person and hard-driving on his staff,’ said Abshire in explaining 
Kissinger’s interest in teaching, ‘but that just isn’t true. And as he got into 
this situation he realized the advantage of give and take with another genera-. 
tion of people than he usually meets as his peers.’ 


Listening to Kissinger’ s talks with Georgetown student audiences- one 
realizes that he really is a fine teacher. Kissinger the professor, after all, 
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existed before, and for much longer, than Kissinger the international states- 
man and social lion. 


Here is one key to Kissinger’s character. He never reveals himself more 
fully than when lecturing on European history or when giving an introduc- 
tory talk on the principles of international affairs. His personality and ap- 
proach have been profoundly shaped by his university career. The demand 
for total control,. the impatience with criticism, the grasp and attention for 
detail, the remarkable wit, the pressure on subordinates, and the.desire to 
be treated above party can all be linked to the autonomy, ego and ‘skills 
developed by the high-powered professor. His attraction toward celebrities 
and .social prominence reveals some of the secret desires of the semi- 
cloistered academic. Even his road to fame —- power by vita, by publica- 
tions, seminars, consultancies and study groups — is the classical route of 
the scholar-activist. In Kissinger’s case; the difference was. that he was able 
to transcend the usual advisory role of the pes and to VERN executive 
power in his own hands. 


Yet. Kissinger always had a. concept of foreign soley more “practical 
than most of his colleagues; Contrasting the role of a university-based 
expert and the diplomatic practitioner, he recently told Georgetown stu- 
dents: ‘For. policy-makers the. opportunity of choice is married to the 
burden of decision. They live amid fast-moving events; they must act 
before the outcome can be known and even before all the facts are in hand 
They -are responsible,’ he continued, ‘if the worst occurs, and hence cannot 
gamble only on the best projection. They must decide among alternatives, 
each of which contains risks. They must understand and weigh — even 
when outsiders do not — the consequences to avoid as well as the goals 
‘to pursue.’ , 


To his critics, Kissinger has: never hesitated t to explain the different view- 
point entailed in a different standpoint, ‘If you had had all the classified 
documents that were available to me,’ he joked to reporters the day before 
he left office, ‘you would be as confused as I was.’ 7 


. Nevertheless, one of many ironies about Kissinger’ S image is his reputa- 
tion as a pure pragmatist. “He’s a scholar, says Michael Ledeen, editor 
‘of the Washington Review of International Affairs, ‘and even when he’s 
talking straight. policy he’s thinking in scholarly ways.’ As a European 
intellectual, ‘he has a good understanding of ideology and believes. that 
correct policy springs from a correct theoretical understanding. Á 


Kissinger’s academic-intellectual side makes his re-transition into private 
life far easier than many predicted. His thirst for power is far more con- 
trolled than the popular caricature would indicate. Kissinger has‘ told 
friends that the reason for the success of many European statesmen is that 
their egos did not depend on public acclaim, that they had their own sense 
of direction and enough confidence. in their own worth. He is ‘inner- 
orientated’ in the ‘other orientated’ world of American politics. 


Americans have always been somewhat suspicious of: these characteristics. 
David Halberstam’s thesis — that the ‘best and the brightest’ academic types 
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under Presidents Kennedy and Johnson were most -responsible for the 
Vietnam debacle —- seems to issue a modern warning in tune with this 
traditional prejudice. Kissinger, however, has his own argument for the 
utility of the- intellectual theoretician in diplomacy. 


He once told students at ‘his famous Harvard course, Introduction to 
International Politics, and he has repeated this in recent private conversa- 
tions, that US leaders are drawn from professions which do not supply them 
with needed foreign policy skills. Lawyers tend to take a case-by-case 
approach, waiting until an actual problem presents itself, inevitably becom- 
ing the prisoners of events. Businessmen put a low valuation on historical 
factors and run the dangers of becoming captives of the bureaucracy. At 
a business conference in July, he told corporate leaders that, on the interna- 
tional scene, ‘business has no perception of its long-range interests’ and is 
generally over-eager to placate their host governments. While some parti- 
cipants agreed with his critique, others took strong exception. 


As for the foreign policy bureaucracy, it becomes totally involved in its 
daily operations, he believes. This accounts for Kissinger’s attempt to take 
power out of the hands of the career people. In his ‘valedictory’ speech last 
January to the National Press Club, Kissinger was asked, ‘What do you 
believe will be regarded as your most enduring achievement in the conduct 
of US foreign policy?’. He replied, ‘Occasionally making a decision that was 
not recommended by the Foreign Service.’ 


While Kissinger doesn’t make the decisions now, he is still making recom- 
mendations. His view of international politics has changed surprisingly little 
ever the last dozen years, but on many points his speeches over the last few 
months have expressed his premises with special clarity. 


One of Kissinger’s major concerns is his belief that the American people 
are only just beginning to understand global realities. Even after 1945, when 
the US became the leading world power, its overwhelming predominance 
prevented some of those hard lessons, which eae aoa have faced for 
centuries, from getting through. 


‘Americans have never been at ease with the notion of balance of power,’ 
he told a group of aspiring future diplomats. ‘Protected by two great oceans, 
we: stressed to ourselves our own moral uniqueness and looked to. the 
- ‘superiority of our maxims. to bring us peace and security. Until the end of 
the Second World War, other nations took from our shoulders the burden 





marginally threatened our security. We no longer have this luxury.’ 

‘- To Kissinger, and.most foreign policy specialists, international relations 
is a deadly game. of power and diplomacy, perhaps the most. important 
factor in maintaining peace ‘and civilisation. Most Americans see it as an 
intricate side-show. Kissinger sees US power as being inevitably hemmed in 
by the strength and interests of other countries. Most Americans believe 
that the US has virtually free will. Kissinger believes that conflict is caused 
-not by evil men but by clashes of national interests. 


- He is aware of the uphill. educational battle needed to adapt to America’s 
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world position: ‘America has traditionally been loath to face a world of 
imperfect security, alliances of necessity, recurrent challenges, and the need 
for a political structure that would secure the peace.’ The central problem 
of the last decade, he told one seminar, is our adjustment to the notion of 
America as having continuous interests in the world, rather than merely 
requiring temporary efforts alternating with waves of isolationism. 


The aim of Kissinger’s efforts is construction of this ‘political structure 
that would secure the peace’. 


‘For the first time in history,’ ‘he said in one e lecture, ‘the international 
_ system has become truly global. And equally unprecedented, any serious 
breakdown of international order today has the. potential for destroying the 
planet. The over-riding challenge to our foreign policy, then, is to create 
new relationships —.among allies, with adversaries, with the developing 
world — that will enhance security and establish bonds of fruitful co- 
operation . . Out of turbulence we must create a global equilibrium, Kis- 
singer concluded. | 


The factors that may threaten this plan seem to be the issues that most 
draw his attention today: the avoidance of either confrontation or exces- 
sive US weakness vis-a-vis both the. Third World and the Communist: bloc. 
. Maintenance of strong ties between the US and Western Europe is also 
important. This alliance might be undermined, during the next decade by 
‘Euro-Communism’ or by economic difficulties. 


Kissinger’s attitude towards the Third World is similar to that of the 
Democratic administration. Restructuring of the international economic 
order should be limited to mutually beneficial changes, primarily increased 
Western loans and investment. Cooperation is very much in the interest of 
the developing states, he told representatives of multinational corporations, 
for they ‘cannot escape the reality that their future oo on the vitality 
of the world economic system.’ 


Toward Moscow, Kissinger continues to advocate his view “of detente. 
His programme is, ‘First, to make clear by our strength and determination 
that attempts to spread Soviet influence by military means and other forms 
of adventurism will be resisted and second, to moderate Soviet conduct by 
engaging the Soviet Union in ‘constructive parnopauon in the international 
system.’ 


Thus, detente and relations with the USSR must be handled | in an ex- 
ceedingly delicate way, with vigilance and political: strength combined: with 
carefully controlled economic relations. There is nothing harder to do in 
politics than to keep two things in mind at the same time, and Kissinger. 
seems to have some doubt as to whether the US sorcan policy system 
can be so finely tuned. 


It is necessary, he believes, to use ‘a carefully and prudéntly designed 
trade and credit policy . . . to create vested interests that can act as an 
additional brake on (Soviet) ‘adventurism’ or, stated more positively, * as an 
. incentive for cooperation’. This can be achieved by approving individual 
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projects, a little at a time, and by not ruining this structure through exces- 
sive political controls. 

This implies disagreement with Carter’s human rights policy, but Kissin- 
ger has been at pains to avoid any direct criticism. He has said privately that 
the administrations in which he served accomplished more in this area 
through private diplomacy. He added in one talk at Georgetown, “The 
most serious errors of American foreign policy in this century — of 
isolation and of over-involvement — both occurred when America’s, moral 
zeal grew out of balance with its pragmatic tradition’. 

In the sphere of European-American relations, cooperation is needed 
to deal with a serious possible crisis. “In too many countries,’ he told the 
Future of Business Project conference, ‘demands for real increases in wages, 
coupled with the insistent pressures to expand public services and public 
sector expenditures have generated nearly unmanageable inflationary pres- 
sures at the very moment when the increase in the cost of imported energy 
has added its own impetus to both inflation and recession. These demands 
cannot possibly all be met simultaneously. An attempt to do so is bound to 
disrupt and ‘ultimately to demoralize the political system. There is a grave 
danger of an erosion of the legitimacy of government and a prospect of basic 
changes in the domestic structure in Europe and perhaps even in Japan.’ 

Yet an even greater threat is that of ‘Euro-Communism’, the possibility 
of electoral successes by Western European Communist parties, particularly 
those in France and Italy. Kissinger thinks that such an eventuality would 
destroy any basis for detente, ‘for the key issue is not how “independent” 
the Euro-Communists would be, but how Communist.’ They would, he 
argues, oppose NATO and support the Soviet Union on the international 
scene. 

In the long run, though, despite his reputation for pessimism, Kissinger 
exudes a belief in the strength of the West and the weakness of the Com- 
munist bloc. Some of his analyses seem almost totally identical with those 
made in recent writings of ene Brzezinski, now Carter’s National 
Security Adviser. 

As for Kissinger himself, his course seems clearly set. He will continue 
to be an available, if informal, international affairs consultant, and will 
follow up his pet project, introducing the fundamentals of realpolitik to the 
general public, ` 

He has no perceivable political ambitions. As one friend put it, “You 
certainly can’t see him running for Senator from New York’. 

Nevertheless, now that his power is gone, his influence may increase 
many times over. 


[Barry Rubin is author of two books: International News and the American 
Media (Sage) and A Documentary History of Human Rights (Wildwood), 

co-edited with Professor Walter Laqueur. His articles have appeared in 
The Washington Post, Los Angeles Times, Columbia Journalism Review, 
Wiener Library Bulletin and other publications.] 
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SOCIALISM AND LIBERTY 
by Peter Ebsworth 


INCE the second world war democratic ‘socialism has been the main 

left wing alternative to Communism in the West. However, in recent 

_ years the viability of democratic socialism has been questioned as the 

result of a number of developments which have posed a challenge to its 
continued existence. 


These developments have occurred in two areas. The first area is. that of 
economic changes. The second area is that of questions of liberty, human 
rights, and freedom. In this article I shall be concerned with discussing those 
matters which relate to the second area and the problems they create for 
socialists. I will only examine economic factors as they impinge upon 
questions of values. 


Until recently, in the post war era the ideology of democratie socialism 
was based on the persistence of the mixed economy, full employment, and 
economic growth. Within the British Labour Party there were deep divi- 
sions between Clause Four fundamentalists and Gaitskellite revisionists, but 
a consensus could be achieved relatively easily as long as the prospect of the 
Welfare State being continuously expanded through increased public expen- 
diture was present. The commitment of democratic socialists to parliamentary 
democracy hardly ever needed to be stated because. it was an unquestioned 
‘assumption that co-existed ene with the seemingly permanent 
success of the mixed economy. 


Although the British economy has never enjoyed a high growth rate since 
the war, it did not suffer any really serious problems until the early 1960's. 
Then unemployment began to rise, followed by an increasing rate of infla- 
tion, and the oil price increases in 1973, which effectively halted the British 
economy’s capacity to finance.increased public benefits. | 


It is still premature to speak of the demise of the mixed: economy, but it 
is. evident that the world recession, and the accompanying crisis of the 
mixed economy, is deeper and more prolonged than it was at first thought 
to be. That much is obvious. What is less obvious is the. extent to which 
democratic socialists appeared mistakenly to assume that a. aria 
mixed.economy guaranteed political liberty. : 


This meant that for many years socialists were able to ignore many prob- 
lems which were obscured'by the success of the mixed economy. Even if our 
economic problems are solved over the next few years, these other problems, 
which are fundamental ones for socialists, will remain to be solved. 

That there is no automatic connection between the mixed economy and 
political liberty; has been demonstrated by the fact that Communist coun- 
tries in Eastern Europe have increased the element of capitalism in their 
economies, without there being a corresponding i increase in political liberty 
for the citizens of those countries. Similarly, in many Latin American coun- 
tries, various mixtures of public and private enterprise are operated -quite 
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happily under brutal dictatorships. This shows that the question of who 
controls political power is always more important than how the eye is 
organised in a particular country at any given time. - 

There is an awareness of a need to re-examine the first principles upon 
which. democratic socialism is based, and to discuss more thoroughly and 
specifically what form a socialist society would take in the future. This grow- 
ing realisation, that a radical re-examination, or a new revisionism, is needed, 
has been given a boost by developments that have taken place in Europe, on 
both the right and the left of the political spectrum. On the right, the West 
‘German Christian Democrats, in the General Election held in the Federal 
Republic of Germany in 1976, raised the issue of Freedom or Socialism. 
They argued that the two were incompatible. For many years democratic 
socialists have maintained that Communism is incompatible with freedom 
but they have always argued that socialism and individual freedom are. com- 
patible, and, on that presumption, democratic socialists have distinguished 
themselves from Communists. By reopening the whole issue of the rela- 
tionship between socialism and freedom, the Christian Democrats have 
. forced the West German Social Democrats to restate their commitment to 
parliamentary democracy and individual freedom. 

To the left of the Social Democrats and the Socialists, the Furocommunists 
of Italy, France and Spain, have stated that they are firmly committed to 
the preservation of parliamentary democracy and political pluralism, if they 
come to power in any of those countries. In doing this they have also rejected 
the concept of the dictatorship of the proletariat, and have made themselves 
almost totally independent of the Soviet Union. The Eurocommunist 
Parties’ criticism of the harsh way that the Soviet Union and Eastern Euro- 
pean Communist countries have treated dissidents in those societies, has 
brought them into open conflict with the Soviet authorities. 

These right and left wing critiques have both grown out of common roots, 
and although the Christian Democrats’ arguments are more spurious than 
those of the Eurocommunists, they are nevertheless justified in making their 
assertions, in so far as the democratic socialist case for socialism and free- 
‘dom has not been adequately revised to take into account recent develop- 
ments in the Soviet Union and Communist Eastern Europe. The result of this 
omission by democratic socialist theorists, is that socialists have not yet 
fully come to terms with the enormity of the antilibertarian nature ‘of Soviet 
Communism, which has provided the Christian Democrats, and the Euro- 
communists, with common fuel for developing their very different arguments 
and conclusions, which have:both taken the form of rival ideologies to 
démocratic socialism. . 

In order the reassert the superiority of democratic socialism, vis-à-vis the 
‘new Conservatism of the Christian Democrats, and the new Communism 
‘of the Eurocommunists, the first thing that socialists must do is to begin 
to build their own arguments for democratic socialism upon a decisive 
rejection of marxism. This is necessary because both marxist theory ‘and 
practice are inherently anti-democratic. ` 

The course of events from the Russian revolution of October 1917 
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onwards has illustrated, that because of the dominant role that revolution 
plays in marxist ideology, everything else is subsumed to the retention of 
political power by the revolutionary party and its followers. After a success- 
ful revolution, the: dictatorship of the proletariat is established. This form 
of dictatorship is supposed to be only a temporary phenomenon, which is 
scheduled to give way to a society which is. classless, and ultimately state- 
less and non-authoritarian. But in order to ensure that the revolution is 
consolidated, the dictatorship of the proletariat becomes logically connected 
with, and identified with, the classless society. This happens not because of 
any discrepancy or non-correspondence between practice and theory, rather 
it is a process which is prefigured in marxist theory itself, because in marxist 
theory no solution exists to the problem of how the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat becomes transformed into the classless society. 


As a result of this gap in marxist theory, which makes its ‘poe bie: for 
a more libertarian society (in the marxist sense) to enierge, marxist revolu- 
tionaries who have seized power are forced to choose between two courses. 
That is, they can either choose to retain power and make the best of a de- 
ficient ideology for their own purposes, or they can recognise and acknow- ` 
ledge the glaring lacuna in marxist theory, and take the steps necessary to 
dismantle the dictatorship and re-establish parliamentary democracy. In 
actuality they always seem to take the first course, which does not lead 
them on to further stages of the revolution, but rather on to further stages 
of repression instead. — 


Once this path is embarked on, and as it becomes apparent that a 
genuinely classless society cannot be created on these lines, a further dis- 
tortion occurs to complete the picture of marxist false consciousness. Be- 
cause marxism does not contain a proper plan of how the dictatorship of 
the proletariat is to give way to the classless society, the repressive state of 
society is rationalised by acting as if the dictatorship of the proletariat 
and the classless society are synonymous. Consequently, if this false equation 
is in fact accepted (as it appears to have been accepted in the Soviet Union), 
any person or group of people that dissents from the Government’s view- 
point in the post-revolutionary period, by definition constitutes a class which 
by virtue of its. very existence is acting in a counter-revolutionary manner. 
Therefore, any, and all, dissenters are suppressed ruthlessly as class enemies. 


Democratic socialists have not taken.these developments into consideration 
fully enough when compiling their own theories. For example, in The Future 
of British Socialism (1956), the late Anthony Crosland influenced a whole 
generation of democratic socialists with his revisionist analysis of socialism. 

‘In many respects the book remains unsurpassed, but Crosland’s notion of 
equality needs to be re-defined to take into account the dangers inherent in 
an unqualified commitment to the creation of a classless: society. Crosland 
argued that socialists should not be content to strive for equality of oppor- 
tunity in Britain. Instead they should support more positive measures for 
increasing economic and social equality and developing a classless society. 


Today, in view of the anti-libertarian connotations that are associated with 
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the concept of the classless society (as a result of the way that the concept 
has been abused in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe in order to crush 
all internal criticisms of those Communist regimes), it is necessary for 


. democratic socialists to qualify what they say about the desirability of a 


classless society in Britain, and they must spell out most carefully what they 
mean by a classless society. Only by doing this will they be able to distin- 
guish themselves fully from the communist position. 


In order to do this successfully British socialists must, at the same time as 
they re-affirm their commitment to parliamentary democracy, show that 
what they mean by a classless society and a state of equality, is a society in 
which there is the maximum redistribution of wealth, power and social 
opportunities. A society where it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
for people to occupy positions of power, influence and prestige, on the 
basis of wealth, or to enjoy privileges based on wealth. » 


At the same time it must be stated clearly that if a society became class- 
less in that sense this would not mean that the individual would be deprived 
of any of the civil and political liberties he enjoys at present. In fact serious 
efforts would be made to extend individual liberty in such a socialist society. 
Neither would a society which was classless by that definition prohibit in any 
way the existence of groups of people, and, of course, political parties, that 


wished to criticise the government, act as an opposition to the government, 


or pursue projects independently of government control. It should be obvious 
that this definition and picture of:a socialist society, with regard to political 
freedom and civil liberties, is substantially different from the situation that 
pertains under present day Communist regimes. | 

Another closely related problem that has to be faced by democratic 


socialists is that it is extremely difficult to guarantee that a democratic 
pluralist society can be maintained which is compatible with a state of 


‘economic and social equality, One way for groups and individuals to remain 


independent in capitalist societies is for them to use large sums of money 
to pursue their ends. In a democratic socialist society where economic and 


‘social equality existed, it would not be possible to accumulate large sums 


of money for these ends. The democratic socialists’ problem becomes that.of 
how to guarantee freedom and dissent without recreating economic and 
social inequalities. And there appears to be no clear answer to this question. 


This problem of the retention of freedom and human rights in a socialist 
society is the most challenging problem that democratic socialists have to 
face. Because even if all the economic difficulties facing the West are 
solved in the future, and the basis exists for creating a democratic, and 
classless, socialist society, this problem will still remain unsolved. 


.Generally speaking, those within the mainstream of the Labour Party 
hold to one of two broad positions, which they explicitly or implicitly 
assume will provide them with a solution to this problem. The first position 
is that held by those on the centre and right of the Party. They believe that 
the restoration of a successful mixed economy will ensure that political liberty 
and individual freedoms are protected and expanded. However, there is no 
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guarantee that a successful mixed economy is a sufficient condition for the 
preservation of liberty in a society, amenen it is probably a necessary 
condition. 


The second position is that held by the left of the Party, the Tribunites, 
who believe that if the ‘commanding heights of the economy’ were to be 
nationalised in Britain, this would give the community at large the ability 
to direct society so that economic crises would no longer arise. Under such 
conditions, they argue, there is no likelihood that liberty would be curtailed 
in any way. This view is usually based on an analysis of the wholesale pat- 
tern of public ownership in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, which 
regards the deprivation of personal liberty and loss of freedom that has 
occurred in those countries as being a totally uncharacteristic aberration 
that happened only because Stalin and a host of bureaucrats managed to 
gain control of the state apparatus. Since then their bureaucratic successors 
and quasi-Stalinists of one variety or another have succeeded in retaining 
power. 


This position is false and dangerously naive, because there is absolutely 
no reason to believe that public ownership can be extended radically without 
a possible accompanying loss of liberty occurring, unless, at the least, 
certain additional steps are taken to try to ensure that liberty is guaranteed. 
The Tribunites assume that everything will be satisfactory as long as this 
‘State of affairs is achieved by parliamentary means and parliamentary de- 
mocracy is thereafter retained. Obviously the retention of parliamentary 
democracy is the most important thing. But this is easier said than done. 
Written constitutions that give all citizens of a country freedom of speech, 
assembly, and the person, etc. are no guarantee that either the letter or the 
spirit of the constitution will be observed. The constitutions of the Soviet 
Union, and the Eastern European Communist countries, provide their 
citizens with all these freedoms and more, but in reality they cannot exercise 
them, or express. dissent in any way, without being harassed, and often 
imprisoned, by the Government authorities. - 


Democratic socialists should develop a thoroughgoing analysis of this 
problem. One way to approach the problem is to set out to provide a coherent 
picture of the type of personal freedom that it is envisaged that people will 
be encouraged to exercise and enlarge under conditions of economic and 
social equality in a socialist society. In addition, this picture ought to be 
combined with a consideration of how power is to be: best organised and 
dispersed in a socialist society, in order that it encourages the extension of 
freedoms. - 


In the past socialists have been criticised for being too oud They 
have been criticised for being too concerned with a future vision of society 
to the detriment of attending to present arrangements and problems. Yet 
nowadays the opposite is true. Socialists seem to concentrate only on day to 
day issues and to neglect thinking about the future. It is time for the balance 
to be redressed because forward thinking and imagination need to be applied 
to the problem of how to maintain and increase liberty in a socialist society. 
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One of the primary goals of democratic socialists should be to try to ensure 
that all people living in a socialist society have the maximum opportunity to 
control their own lives. This is not just a question of supplying them wtih 
economic and social security, it involves the additional obligation of 
endeavouring to provide them with as much personal autonomy as possible 
in their lives, in order that they can grow as individuals and realise their 
full potential. 


There is a healthy desire within most people to TTN more personal 
autonomy in their lives, and in recent years this desire seems to have grown 
stronger. as the feeling of remoteness from government and the political 
process has increased. Many socialists have been distrustful of these aspira- 
tions, which, “disturbingly, often through the individual citizen’s sense of 
frustration, can take the form of a negative, and ultimately peice UCNE 
cynicism about politics in general. 


In order to channel these energies in a yode direction, socialists must 
attempt to engender a spirit of Socialist Individualism into the citizenry.- 
The concept of Socialist Individualism might help to place the individual 
back in the centre of the democratic socialist case where he or she belongs. 


The concept of Socialist Individualism must be distinguished from the 
selfish individualism which the Conservatives place so much value upon. 
What they mean by individualism is a laissez faire, self centred, uncaring 
approach to: how the individual conducts himself in society. This sort of 
individualism, which is intimately connected with the present Conservative 
‘leadership’s advocacy of a return to unbridled capitalism in Britain, as a 
cure for Britain’s economic ills, is in reality a very shallow sort of individual- 
ism which is morally inferior to Socialist Individualism. It merely seeks to 
promote a free for all in society, and equates the community interest and 
the individual’s self interest with selfishness. 


However, the Conservatives are mistaken in assuming that self interest 
and selfishness are synonomous, On the contrary, individual self interest is a 
much more complex phenomenon than that. For example, it is in the indivi- 
dual’s self interest to develop his capabilities in all facets of his life — work, 
leisure, creative and educational pursuits etc. — in order that he may grow 
as an individual. He can only succeed in doing this if he partakes fully in the 
life of the community. So we can distinguish Socialist Individualism from 
Conservative Individualism, because the former, unlike the latter, is pre- 
dicated on the individual’s attachment and commitment to the wider com- 
munity of which he or she is a part. 


Embracing Socialist Individualism also involves the rejection of quid pro 
quo politics, whereby promises are casually made by politicians to different 
people in order to secure their votes. The difficulties involved in implement- 
ing the policies necessary to satisfy their (often incompatible) desires is rarely 
explained. The promotion of Socialist Individualism would help to restore 
‘integrity to electoral politics, because an effort would be made to educate 
people, and to persuade them to take a more community centred approach 
to politics, People would be discouraged from the practice of analysing every- 
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thing down into narrowly defined interests, and instead people would be 
encouraged to expand their mental horizons, and to see how issues should 
be treated within a context of a consideration of what.effect a certain course 
of action would have on the community as a whole. If socialists. fail to 
tackle this area then they cannot claim that the way people would conduct 
themselves in a socialist society would be an improvement on how people 
behave in a capitalist society. . 


Nevertheless, many socialists have ignored this problem by relying on an 
appeal to class interest as a substitute for a more thoroughgoing ethical 
socialism. It is easy to see why the use of class as the main determinant 
in the socialist case has become so pronounced. This has happened because 
of the revival of marxism in the Labour Party. Part of the seductive appeal 
of marxism lies in the notion that the future of mankind is to be identified 
with the progress made by one class in the capitalist epoch, .the working 
. class. According to the marxist scenario, in the revolutionary transition to 
socialism from capitalism, the working class, which also happens to’ be the . 
largest class in society (which makes it easier to ostensibly justify a re- - 
volution in its name as being in essence a democratic one), achieves power, 
and then all the problems that were encountered by working class people 
under capitalism can be solved easily. 


However, to appeal to people on this basis, as many people inside and 
outside the Labour Party do, will not strengthen the case for socialism in 
-Britain. On the contrary, it will in fact provide a good many people with a 
mandate for selfishness in the same way that the Conservatives’ encourage- 
ment of an individual laissez faire attitude does. So this sort of appeal to the 
class war as the embodiment of socialist values, should be rejected by 
socialists, because it is nothing more than a convenient ideological mask 
behind which marxists hide (either consciously or unconsciously), in 
order that they can make crude appeals to _ selfishness in order to gain 
support. 


By opting instead for the pursuit of a form of Socialist Individualism, the 
democratic socialist can transcend the. present day context of values within 
which selfishness still plays a large role. He can then act, and make his 
appeal for socialism to other people, on the basis of his identification with a 
set of values, and a sense of the future socialist community, which will make 
for a better life for everyone, not just the working class. 


This does not mean that the concept of class should be rejected. It means 
that it should be kept in its proper perspective. Classes are real entities, and 
people are affected by their family background, their occupation, their 
neighbourhood, and all the other factors that make up the concept of class. 
But an appeal to class interest alone cannot possibly provide the means for 
socialism to be achieved in Britain, as many on the left naively believe it 

Because economic issues have dominated the British political scene in 
recent years socialists have tended to underestimate and downplay the 
importance of coming changes in the running of our democratic institutions. 
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In particular, I mean the proposed ‘devolution of powers to elected Parlia- 
ments in Scotland and Wales, and also, the Direct Elections to the European 
Parliament, which the Governments of the nine member countries of the 
EEC have agreed should take place. This neglect by some socialists is 
unfortunate, because a coherent theory of democratic socialism requires 
that socialists should support measures which could strengthen the links be- 
tween individual citizens and their community, Devolution means bringing 
democratic institutions closer to the people. It also illustrates that the British - 
people are really members of several interlocking communities. This state 
of affairs is expressed through a network of democratic institutions: local 
government, the proposed devolved assemblies, the British national Parlia- 
ment and the European Parliament. 


As far as direct elections to the European Parliament are concerned de- 
mocratic socialists should support them. Not only because they will make 
the European Parliament more truly representative of the people of the 
European Community countries, and help to make individual citizens feel 
that they really are part of a Europe-wide Community, but also because 
these elections signify the establishment of European Parliamentary de- 
mocracy, which is a precondition for building a socialist Europe. At present, 
although the Labour Party is part of the Socialist Group in the European 
Parliament, it has refused to co-operate with the socialist parties of the other 
eight countries, in the process of drawing up a common European socialist 
programme on which to fight the direct elections. It is to be hoped that the 
Labour Party reverses its position on this before the direct elections take 
place. 


In this article I have attempted to examine a number of questions centred 
around the relationships between socialism, liberty, democracy, the indi- 
vidual and the community which should be of importance to socialists but 
are rarely discussed by them. Yet to conclude, it is worth repeating that 
these issues are at least as central to the democratic socialist cause as the 
economic and social arguments for socialism. And if the democratic aspect 
of socialism is to remain a vital part of socialism, not something which 
remains static- and unchanged, then socialists must devote much more of 
their attention to these issues. 


[Peter Ebsworth: is a TE of the National Committee of the Young 
European Left (an organisation, composed of young Pro-European Labour 
Party members) and of the Fabian Society. He is the editor of the Young 
European Left journal Socialist Community and a regular contributor to 
Socialist Commentary.] 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SCENE IN LONDON 
by Paul Joyce 


. Æ Y reputation as a photographer is growing alarmingly. I am pretty 
Wy F certain it will eclipse mine as a painter unless I take a firm line. If 

the truth were known photography has enormously widened my 
picture vision . . > So wrote Paul Nash in 1934, in a letter to Ruth Clark. 
It simply was not possible to get any real inkling of this conviction at the 
Nash retrospective at The Tate Gallery a few years ago. A few pictures 
(photographs, that is) were casually displayed at the entrance to the exhibi- 
tion rather like ‘stills from the movie’ outside the local cinema. One’s 
shoulder even brushed against them when obtaining a ticket. A great deal 
has changed in-the short time since that retrospective show firmly estab- 
lished Nash as one of the great English artists of the twentieth century. 
With. the ‘increasing. acceptance of Photography as a ‘Fine Art medium, 
Nash’s genius in this field is at last coming into its own. 


~ An’ Arts Council ‘touring show, recently displayed at The Polytechnic of 
Central London’s building in Regent Street, is simply called “The Photo- 
graphy of Paul Nash’. Ninety-nine prints, mostly grouped and very intelli- 
gently arranged in frames containing three or four related images, gives an 
excellent impression of the’ range of his interests and abilities; and how 
broad these were! He seemed to try his hand at every genre, with the excep- 
tion of portraiture. Landscapes, seascapes, still life, details of objects both 
natural and man-made, and documentary all engaged him at one-time or 
another. 


In September 1931 Nash travelled to America to join the panel judging 
‘the Carnegie International Art Exhibition in Pittsburgh. Just . before he 
‘left, his wife: made him a present:of an ordinary pocket camera, a quite 
standard piece ‘of equipment which. he took ‘to immediately and continued 
‘to use regularly until his death some sixteen years later. He made his first 
exposures during this Atlantic crossing, and they are quite remarkable for 
_ they show the speed with which he came to terms with the mechanical frame, 
and the representation of highly formalised images through an uncompli- 
cated primitive viewfinder which did little more than hint at the final appear- 
ance of the negative. The contrast between the softness of sky and sea, and 
‘the angular harshness of the ship’s metal superstructure demonstrate Nash’s 
immediate response to the qualities inherent in this entirely (for him) new 
medium. Rope coils neatly over the rail, a deck-tennis net bisects the frame, 
creating a myriad crosses not only of the net itself but of the diagonal steel 
girders above, and the geometric planks on the deck beneath; an image which 
becomes more and more disturbing the longer it is given attention. Where 
are the people-on this boat, one asks? Nash apparently enjoyed the social 
life on board very much, but this clearly did not affect his attitude to the 
camera one iota. Consider for a: moment. He’s just been given a.camera, 
he sets out on an exciting voyage, he meets people and enjoys: himself. 
Whereas you and I would undoubtedly have. used. the: new ‘toy’ to depict 
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all these fresh experiences, Nash looks through the camera and sees an 
empty boat, almost a Marie Celeste without passengers or crew, merely a 
hint of their some-time presence.. 


As it happens this preoccupation with natural forms (sky, sea) and the 
evidence of man (coiled rope, tennis net) is characteristic of almost all his 
subsequent work. I. say ‘almost all’ advisedly, for a group of photographs 
showing a Carnival in Nice in 1934 demonstrate how skilful he was at 
‘grabbing’ a photograph with only a split second to spare. Here Nash must 
have been holding the camera above head height and making a guess at 
composition and exposure, but there frozen. for ever in his lens two figures 
in heavy plaster masks are caught in the middle of a dance, faces averted. 


‘On. a simple level it is a beautifully rendered documentary image of carnival 


time, but once again a feeling of unease begins to erode the initial impres- 
sion. Nobody seems to be enjoying themselves. Lots of movement but no 
fun. It might just as well be the Dance of Death. Another extraordinary 
image, again taken in Nice in 1933/34, is People Looking at a Dead Shark. 
It does not seem very special, or even interesting at first. People cluster 
loosely around a wooden hand cart, on which sprawls a dead shark, its 
mouth propped open with a piece of wood setting off the frightening array 
of teeth. Look again, though. Of the fifteen or so people near to the 
camera, only two. are paying the shark any attention at all, and one of 
those is a boy. All the others are either looking at each other, or gazing 
into the distance, oblivious and uninterested. They should be looking at the 
shark, the:title tells us so, but they’ re. not, Once again, things are not all 
they seem. 

Nash was -clearly not pania concerned with technical matters to 
do with picture-taking. He kept to the same camera throughout the fifteen 
years left to him as an artist, and as far. as I am aware did no comparative 
experiments to test film emulsions or developers. However, I think it’s true 
to say that he absorbed as much technical information as he needed by trial 


and error, and occasionally employed a technical device in: order to repre- 
sent the subject, more successfully. For example, his images of streams and 
waterfalls use the inherent characteristics of the lens to render the water 


blurred and apparently in constant motion (in the photograph, that is) and 
the extreme breadth of picture frame to extend the diagonal of the stream’s 
trajectory giving a strong impression of force and speed. It is also clear 


that he learnt very quickly that the camera favoured strong sunlight for 


a sharp and clearly defined negative. So the Derrick at-Orford which he shot 
in 1930 stands idle on the quayside, a peculiar angular-structure which almost 
defies the laws of gravity, with its empty hook dangling. No people, or ships 
or cargo. Just hard sharp lines, strong shadow. In short a perfect example of 
vision and technique coming together to produce a quite startling image. 

In this exhibition a few images have been ‘enlarged’ to quite a considerable 
size, I would say upwards of 20 in x 12 in., and the results are very effec- 
tive indeed. In particular Object Trouvé, 1934/7, which depicts-an amputat- 
ed tree trunk standing clear of a fence of a single strand of barbed wire. 
exists happily at that size and in its own right as a ‘fine Art? object along- 
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side any of Nash’s other work. 


Fischer Fine Art, 30 King Street, have recently exhibited (and continue 
to offer) a limited edition portfolio of prints from Nash’s original negatives, 
published in conjunction with the Tate Gallery and the Paul Nash Trustees. 
It is very encouraging to see the West End Bastions of Fine Art crumble 
under the onslaught of ‘poor relations’ but I suppose one must not be 
churlish and at least welcome such a move as a step in the right direction. 
Of course, the Art Establishment has always preferred a dead artist to a 
living one, and this is even more true of photographers. They are in constant 
fear that the photographer may go mad, and before he’s carted off to the 
local asylum flood the market with a million prints from the same negative, 
all: indistinguishable. Needless to say this will never happen, or at least 
not in the commercial context of which they are so protective. So play 
safe. Wait until, like Paul Nash, the mortal-coil has been shuffled off, then 
` start printing, but only a few copies. So now everyone has the chance (well, 
the first. 50- callers that is) of owning a portfolio of Nash prints for £260 
plus VAT. Splendid, only next time will Fischers please make sure the prints 
are done on a different paper? The paper ‘used for printing for the exhibi- 
tion and: the portfolio is modern and resin-based: The effect -of this quite 
simply is to render the blacks ‘milky’, so there is no such thing as a strongly 
‘defined shadow, in my opinion essential for a true appreciation of Nash’s 
images. 


London’s most important Spring photographic exhibition. is undoubtedly 
the William Klein retrospective at The Photographer’s Gallery, Great New- 
port Street, which will subsequently be going on an extensive English tour. 

Klein is a fifty-year old American photographer, film-maker and graphic 
designer,‘ now based. in Paris-where he has lived for the greater part of 
thirty years. After an apprenticeship with Ferdinand Léger, and the begin- 
nings of a career as a painter, Klein returned to New York in 1954. Almost 
overnight he produced a book on the city called Life is Good For You 
in New York William. Klein Trance Witness Reveals (New York for short) 
whose influence is almost impossible to overstate. In one concise, abrasive 
statement Klein took hold of all the. photographic preconceptions and 
clichés and quite simply threw them into the ash can. He did not care about 
the ‘grain’ of the filmstock, it leapt out at you like a snowstorm. His subjects 
were not ‘caught unawares’, quite the reverse. They stare back aggressively 
at the lens, mirroring Klein’s own forceful use of the equipment. He would 
almost seem to throw the camera at people and the revealing and frank 
Tesponses he received would certainly have been quite unacceptable to, 
‘say, a magazine or newspaper editor at the time. (Today, of- course, if the 
images a photographer brought back to his editor did not have in some 
degree these very qualities, he would receive very short shrift indeed). For the 
younger generation of photographers Klein’s images swept through the 
City like a breath of fresh ‘air. Soon everyone was down on the streets, 
wide-angle lenses firmly screwed into place, chasing ‘real’ life, ‘real’ people. 
Blobs of grain attached themselves to the pictures like wads of chewing 
gum. Lights glared and flared, haunted people gazed: back into the camera’s 
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eye. The one person not to be found on the streets engaging in all this 
_ ‘search for the truth’ was of course Bill Klein. By now he was off to Rome 

(published 1959), Moscow (1961) and Tokyo (1962). Not content with just 
taking the protographs, Klein insisted on designing the layout of the photo- 
graphs and the appearance of the book, and writing all the accompanying 
commentary. Then, as quickly as he had appeared, Klein vanished, seduced 
by the possibilities of ‘moving pictures’, and his old and trusted Canon 
gathered dust on the shelf for many a moon. Or so we all thought. As it 
happens the dust was blown away quite quickly, as The Photographer’s 
Gallery show demonstrates, and Klein’s relentless, energetic and uncom- 
promising eye has lost nothing now that he hovers on the brink of middle 
age. 

Klein’s preocctipations as a photographer are those of Urban Man him- 
self : alienation, loneliness, fear, disassociation. Klein prowls around his 
concrete jungles, firing fast from the hip — the camera here surely a gun 
substitute. Subjects back away, or loom close, scowling, interrupted, often 
annoyed and aggressive. If this was the extent of Klein’s qualities, it would 
indeed be enough, but if one is able to see beyond the harsh surface a quite 
different kind of sensibility can be seen at work. At this point it is neces- 
sary to talk about specific images, In Fifth Avenue, 1963 a young girl of 
about seventeen stares questioningly-and- directly (as do many of Klein’s 
subjects) into. the lens. Behind her, against an oppressive wall of concrete, 
a group of people stand. The initial ‘signal’ that Klein is sending us comes 
across simply and directly: city life alienates. Then other things about the 
picture begin to make themselves felt. The background group consists 
entirely of women, mostly middle-aged. A couple pass by, again both women. 
Pure accident, perhaps? But look again at the girl’s expression, and then at 
the faces of the women who surround her unawares and you’ll see that what 
the picture is really about is the hopeless despair of adolescence. Her 
clothes, make-up, her whole persona tells us that here, on Fifth Avenue, is 
where she will be for the rest of her life, and there, behind her, cackling 
and gossiping, her future self appears again and again: an ageing reflection 
in a distorting mirror. 

This. ability Klein has (quite possibly unconsciously) to include a second- 
ary subject in his photographs is one of his great strengths. In what is perhaps 
his best known picture, Columbus Avenue, 1955, a boy with a toy gun 
thrusts the barrel back into the camera Jens. His face is a mask of hate and 
rage. The image is so powerful that you almost rock back on your heels 
at first sight. But there, sure enough, standing to one side is the ‘secondary 
subject’, another boy, thoughtful and apparently unconcerned with this 
violent inter-action between Klein and his principal subject. He gazes off 
towards some distant place, lost completely in his own private world. The 
tension that exists so uneasily in this picture between oleae and reflection 
has to be experienced to be fully appreciated. 

For many years Klein was employed by Vogue to shoot fashion pictures, 
and his success in this sphere can actually be measured by the amount of 
material that the editor refused to print! He would compose quite unequivo- 
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cal and erotic images — a girl with parted lips, moistened provocatively, 
exhales smoke through the veil of a mourning hat which shades her face. 
The smoke drifts through the lattice of the veil, hanging in the air, like 
a rhetorical question. Fortunately for us, he retained almost all the nega- 
tives and some of the ‘suppressed’ pictures appear in the current show. 


This is by no means an exhibition just for those involved in photography 
in some way, but I would certainly maintain that it is one of the best 
possible introductions anyone could want into the potential which the 
medium has. to offer. One good test of a retrospective show of this kind is to 
try to date the pictures without reference to the title and here it is only 
possible to tell their age by the clothes worn, and the appearance of the 
cars. In every other respect they appear astonishingly modern. Like Paul 
Nash, Klein is dis-interested in the technical aspect of picture-making. He 
was perhaps fortunate that at the time he began his major work develop- 
‘ments in the speed of film emulsions allowed him to work in highly favour- 
able lighting conditions, without resource to the use of flash. This meant that 
he was able to ‘grab’ pictures where only a few years before a-more formal 
method would have been necessary. However, the quality of print displayed _ 
for Klein’s show is of the highest order and although not finished by the 
photographer himself, all were produced under Klein’s supervision. Now that 
it is quite usual to pay £75-£150 for a single print, one should expect a 
high quality result, and on this score there is no cause for concern. 

As with all really talented people, Klein was constantly exploring the 
possibilities of his chosen medium, and like most artists he uses the cur- 
rent assignment to advance one more step towards an unseen goal. So in 
Ball at Waldorf Astoria, a picture taken in the mid-fifties with available 
light, in this case just candle-power, Klein captures a man in the act of 
turning his head so that the cigarette in his mouth appears in three 
different positions on the film. Technically, this is due to a slow shutter speed 
which Klein undoubtedly employed to compensate for the lack of light. The 
effect is extraordinary, a man with a mouthful of cigarettes; but consider 
for a moment. The whole occasion is one of conspicuous consumption and 
one just begging for Klein’s witty and wry comment. Once again he engages 
his audience on two levels, first producing us with a stimulating and arresting 
image which leads direcuy to the secondary level of consideration, comment 
and criticism. 


Twenty years ago as a young and ‘inexperienced’ photographer Bill Klein 
stamped his personality on the city of New York in such a way that I 
believe it is impossible to conjure up an image of that place which does not 
in some way relate to Klein’s vision. New York was a seminal book whose 
influence still exerts itself today. Klein pioneered the use of the wide-angle 
lens as a photographer’s standard equipment. He proved that if there was 
enough light to avoid tripping over your own feet (or anyone else’s) there 
was enough light to shoot. He showed us that the way a culture advertises 
itself, mainly through the sale of products and services, tells one as much 
about the society as the people that comprise it. He showed how it was 
possible to use the medium’s inherent characteristic (the graininess of film 
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emulsions, the distortion of lenses) to the subjects advantage. Finally, and 
almost most importantly, he opened the door and let in a gale of fresh air 
which blew away most of the cobwebs from the photographic establishment, 
and even some more substantial figures were never again quite sure which 
was base, and which apex. This exhibition is definitely required viewing. 

After these two ‘heavyweights’, everything else tends to produce the 
after-taste of small beer, and this is particularly true in the case of Paul 
Hill at the Robert Self Gallery, Earlham Street. Paul Hill is one of Britain’s 
younger and well-respected photographers. His early training was-as a 
reporter and journalist, but in his early twenties he turned to photo- 
journalism on a freelance basis. Now he is a principal lecturer in Creative 
Photography at the Trent Polytechnic, and this exhibition is the first show- 
ing he has had in London for.the last six years. His writing on photography 
has been published abroad, and his reputation comes in advance of him, 
so to speak. The thin-ness both in numbers and quality of the work on 
show came as quite a shock to one prepared to be interested and engaged by 
Hill’s recent work. But first, a word about the Gallery in which he finds 
himself. 

‘Robert Self has a reputation for championing avant garde artists, 
particularly those associated with the so-called ‘Conceptual School’. In many 
ways Selfs alignment with photography is a natural progression, for many 
of his own artists were experimenting with cameras in pursuit of their own 
work. Suddenly, over a brief period of no more than a couple of years, the 
gap between Conceptual Art and Photography had narrowed alarmingly. 
(Let me hasten to add that I do not personally find this alarming, quite the 
reverse; but many Traditionalists must be losing not a little sleep when they 
are faced with a situation where they are called on to quantify a “Work 
of Art’ which might be Conceptual or merely photographic.) In terms of 
‘monetary value the difference would be in the region of 1,000%. So, with 
great intelligence, foresight and aplomb, Self committed himself to a number 
of photographic shows. The experiment succeeded, his interest in the medium 
hardened, and his elegant gallery in Covent Garden will be displaying over 
the coming months an astonishing range of photographic talent, including 
Eadweard Muybridge, Timothy O’Sullivan, Tony Ray-Jones, Ralph Gibson 
and P. H. Emerson. I assume that this catholic selection reflects Self’s own 
taste, and the broad base on which the gallery (and comprehensive bookshop 
on the ground floor) is building its reputation has inevitable weaknesses, not 
to say aberrations. Thus to Paul Hill. 


Of the twenty or so images on show at least a third were very familiar, 
at least to those viewers who follow photographic magazines, and many had 
appeared in other, previous shows. Of the remainder which one assumes 
to be more or less new work, all but one picture displayed. shallowness, 
‘pretension, self-conscious ‘Artiness’ and eclecticism. The framing of many 
of the images seemed so self-aware that one could imagine the satisfaction 
of ‘cleverness’ which the photographer must have felt when opening the 
shutter. In each case the form has overwhelmed the content, to the point 
that almost no image survives in the mind longer than it takes the Self lifte 
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to descend three floors back to terra firma. I mentioned that there was one 
picture to which these comments do not apply and it is certainly an excep- 
tional image. The back of a car, viewed from outside: on the misty rear 
window, fingers have traced a complex pattern of boredom and loneliness. 
Like a language we can’t read but whose inner meaning provides an 
instinctive insight for us, these patterns are like a scream of ‘help’. This 
superb picture tells me that Hill’s ability has not been totally swamped by all 
the pressures, no doubt internal as well as external, which allowed this 
pretentious show to see the light of day in its current form. There are hard 
lessons here for everyone to learn from who aS an interest in 1 promoting 
photography. , 


Following Paul Hill into the same space comes the American, Mark 
Cohen, hotfoot from Paris, New York, Florida and points West. In fact 
all the images in this show were taken in London in 1975, over a concen- 
trated period of time, and certainly on one level they are fascinating to 
see through “Other Eyes’ familiar scenes and places. The initial impression 
is not favourable (I’m ‘talking now about the style of his presentation). 
Images truncate people from neck to ankle, a device which places him. 
firmly in a dubious and hard-edged American East Coast tradition of 
picture making, as exemplified by Charles Harbutt; Gary Winogrand and 
many others. But once again Cohen’s photographs repay a more careful 
reading, and it becomes apparent that he has a consistent and interesting 
vision. 


~ Most of the pictures are taken with a flash, even those in daylight. This 
has a curious effect of ‘whiting. out’ huge areas which are already light, like 
skin, and rendering them by.conventional standards wildly over-exposed. 
However, -this technique can be used to great effect when. bringing the 
foreground area further forward so that it seems to stand out of the picture 
plane altogether. | 


. Cohen is very good at concentrating his camera on some lonely girl, ina 
café or on a bus, and giving us a sense of Ais sense of her possibilities and 
potential which certainly in the photographers’ terms are ‘not. about to be 
realised. This undercurrent of sexuality between photographer and often 
quite unconscious subject gives the pictures a resonance and ‘weight. 


[Paul Joyce, photographer, theatre and film director, recently held a one- 
man exhibition of portraits titled Elders, at the National Portrait Gallery, 
London. A selection of his work has been on view at the Witkin Gallery, 
New York and a landscape exhibition of photographs taken in Wales over 
the past few years opens in Milan in May. Mr Joyce: has directed several 
documentary films. Some of his portraits have been acquired for the Victoria 
and Albert Museum and National Portrait Gallery archives. His latest 
stage production was The Caretaker by Harold Pinter, starring Max Wall, 
at the Greenwich Theatre.] 
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VOLUNTEERS IN THE WELFARE STATE 
by Ian Bruce 


N order to discuss the actual and potential contribution of volunteers 

in the welfare state it is important first to look at the climate in which 

voluntary involvement takes place. We are now in a situation in which 
the welfare state is accepted as a vital and enduring British institution. How- 
ever, it is important to re-examine the relationships that its constituent ser- 
vices have with individuals in particular and the community in general. 
Unless otherwise stated, welfare state services in this article refer to health, 
education, probation and after-care, and social services. 

In my view many aspects of the statutory services are encouraging an 
increasing dependency of people with problems on solutions provided by 
expert paid workers and expensive building facilities. People’s expectations 
have been, and are being, raised above a level that is healthy for the self- 
respect and self-determination of individuals, families and local communi- 
ties. Put more concretely, people’s expectations are being raised faster 
than the nation’s capacity, or indeed preparedness, to pay. 

But even if we had all the money that we thought we needed, we should 
never be able to pay our way out of many of the problems we now face. We 
cannot bribe people to accept individuals and groups they have previously 
rejected. We cannot pay people to visit and become friends with the isolated 
and expect to solve the problems of isolation. — 

I am not saying that we do not need more paid workers and I am cer- 
tainly not saying that disadvantaged groups do not need more money — 
quite the contrary, what I am suggesting is that cash and paid workers will 
never solve all the problems. 

Those people who do believe that more paid workers can solve all our 
problems have reacted to the present hard economic times by proposing 
volunteers as cheap, temporary substitutes to paid workers. This thinking 
misunderstands, or ignores, the essence of community involvement. The 
approach that will lead to healthy individuals and communities is where 
the services of paid workers act as a support to individuals and the com- 
munity rather. than the community being drafted in as auxiliaries to support 
the paid workers. 

Now, if my words sound extreme to some they are only a somewhat 
colourful description of what is firmly established on paper as a key aspect 
of statutory social policy. Part of the problem is that, with a few notable 
exceptions, the policy has stayed firmly on paper and has not been put 
into practice. There has been little systematic discussion of the structures 
both formal and informal, statutory and voluntary for implementing a 
policy of involving the community in meeting social need. Some people 
might argue that with the strong and long established traditions of voluntary 
service in this country new methods are not needed. Such a point of view 
underestimates the major demographic, social and political changes that 
have taken place over the last thirty years or so, In this period the family 
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size has almost halved, making family self-help in the extended family that 
much more difficult. In the last ten years the numbers of people over seventy- 
five living alone have doubled. In those tenyears the number of children 
under eleven years living in fatherless families has also doubled. In any one 
year, twelve percent of the population move house.. 

With major changes like these going on, and with those parts of organ- 
isations whose job it is to encourage more community involvement being 
under-financed, under-supported and afforded low status, it is little wonder 
that there has been insufficient encouragement of the community in trying 
to help it meet social need. 

One major reason that the contribution of ordinary people — that is, 
family, friends, neighbours and the people in difficulty themselves — has 
not been given greater encouragement has been the overwhelming focus 
of attention on the role of paid workers in solving problems. Now once. again 
may I make it. clear that I am not critical of the contribution of paid workers 
-— far from it. My point is rather that the emphasis in social policy and 
practice has been almost exclusively focused on the paid worker and in 
particular the professional worker on solving problems. rather than prob- 
lem-solving by friends, neighbours, family and the people in difficulty them- 
selves. 

Tf my words are coloured black I make no apology because it is not 
through pessimism. Rather it is an attempt to be realistic about the situation 
I feel we are now in. To change the situation will take time and enormous 
effort. It will have to involve the participation of ordinary people as well 
as the experts and social policy makers. It will have to involve major shifts 
in emphasis in training and in the very definition of professionalism itself. 
Paradoxically, it will also cost money whether in the form of new cash or 
redeployment of existing resources. 

So, what I should like to do in the remainder of this article is to identify 
a number of areas where, in my view,. concentration of effort would bring 
immediate results as well as pave the way for increased action in the future. 

I shali outline four action areas. The first two relate to the partnership 
between statutory and voluntary sectors. They are, firstly, the. importance 
of identifying and encouraging the relationships between statutory workers 
and volunteers, and secondly the need for increased finance of the voluntary 
sector by the statutory sector. The third point concerns the need to widen 
the social composition of the volunteer movement in order to-‘make it more 
representative of, and credible to, the population as a whole and fourthly 
the need to pay much more attention to volunteering at neighbourhood 
level. 

My first point is the need to re-examine the role of the volunteer in rela- 
tion to paid workers in the state system. How can we strengthen volunteer 
involvement and self help in relation to- the major growth of welfare state 
services which can so easily. have the effect of discouraging self help and 
altruism? As an aside may I make it clear that the previous remark is 
made from the point of view of complete support for the concept of the 
welfare state. As I have already said, it is all too easy to rest comfortably . 
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with the illusion that the strong tradition of volunteer service in this coun- 
try provides a relevant model for greater volunteer involvement today. 
Many. of these traditions were developed in the absence of the welfare state 
and are no longer necessarily suitable or workable. The universal provision 
of education, health and social services has been achieved through the 
employment of increased numbers of professional, ancillary and unskilled 
paid workers. By and large, ordinary members of the community have not 
been involved in the provision of these services and the roles of paid workers 
have been developed on this assumption. While the social policy makers 
may be agreed that increased community involvement is a good thing, it 
is hardly surprising that the practical implementation is seen as threatening 
by many paid workers — threatening because of the possibility that volun- 
teers might introduce lower standards and services ‘on the cheap’. 


Looking first at unskilled workers —- in most of the services they were 
- until recently relatively low-paid. In many cases they see greater volunteer 
involvement as a threat to levels of pay and absolute number of jobs. In 
1972/3 some ancillary workers in the health services actually went on 
strike and others threatened strike action to force the withdrawal of volun- 
teers. To try and improve these relationships The Volunteer Centre set up 
a working party composed of one third of union representatives, one third. 
management representatives and one third voluntary organisation repre- 
sentatives: This group has produced guidelines on the relationships between 
volunteers and unskilled paid workers. These guidelines have been crucial 
in adjusting the tension in many local situations and it is not unfair to. say 
that the operation of the working group itself was important in increasing 
the understanding between the three groupings of unions, management and 
voluntary organisations at a national level. However, more action is needed 
in this area. 


In a different way the newly emerging professional workers in the state 
sector, -for example social workers, occupational therapists, physiothera- 
pists, etc., are only now beginning to establish their professionalism and 
can so easily see greater community involvement as a threat to their skills 
and professionalism. Therefore, the first area of action to increase com- 
munity involvement must be the initiation of consultation and discussion 
with the relevant professionals such.as teachers and social workers, doctors, 
nurses and also various groupings of ancillary and unskilled workers in 
order to explore ways in.which they can help the person in difficulties — their 
families, friends and neighbours — to be able to ‘cope’ more effectively. 


A second area of action must be the provision of greater resources for 
encouraging volunteer involvement. We talk of the statutory/voluntary 
partnership, yet what does this mean in practice? A survey? by The Volun- 
teer Centre undertaken recently among social service departments shows 
that over half of the departments in England and Wales contribute less than 
one percent of their revenue expenditure on volunteer organisations. Hardly 
what one would call an equal partnership. We have ño comparable figures 
for the health and education services but I suspect most people would agree 
that the figure is likely to be even lower in these areas. At this point it is © 
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perhaps important to say that voluntary organisations and volunteers are 
not synonymous. Some voluntary organisations involve no volunteers while 
many volunteers work directly to state services without a voluntary organ- 
isation as intermediary. 

A third area of action has to.be an encouragement of the broadening 
of the socio-economic base of volunteering. While there are exceptions in 
some organisations, research shows that volunteers are still much more likely 
to be female rather than male, middle class rather than working class and 
middle aged rather than younger or older. If volunteering is to establish 
greater credibility and turn into real community involvement we have to 
encourage the recruitment of a wider cross-section of society. This is no easy 
task when one considers that many organisations have been trying to rectify 
this imbalance for a number of years. However, two initiatives have occurred 
over the last decade which hold out some hope and which should be en- 
couraged. They are the development of volunteer bureaux and television 
recruitment of volunteers. 

There are now over 180 volunteer bureaux across the country whose pri- 
mary aim is to recruit volunteers on behalf of other volunteer-using organ- 
isations. They might be described as acting employment exchanges for 
‘volunteers. Volunteer bureaux have been successful in recruiting a broader 
age range and more men than is normally the case. As early as 1969 
the Aves Committee? concluded that voluntary organisations made surpris- 
ingly little attempt to recruit volunteers, partly perhaps because of the 
. technical expertise required and partly from fear of being swamped by large 
numbers. Volunteér bureaux can handle both these: problems. - 

The other initiative has only ‘grown up over the last two years, and that 
is television recruitment of volunteers. Research undertaken by The Volun- 
teer Centre has shown that people coming forward through this medium 
are much more likely to come from a representative cross-section of society. 
However, the implications of this form of recruitment are enormous. The 
gains may be great but so are the difficulties. It is already becoming clear 
the relationships between the volunteer receiving agencies and: the tele- 
vision companies need considerable clarification. Also, the volunteer receiv- 
ing agencies need to be geared up to cope with the large numbers and the 
different social composition of the response. 

A fourth area that I would nominate for greater concentration of action ‘is 
the need to encourage more volunteer activity at neighbourhood level. For 
all sorts of perfectly undetstandable reasons, largely arising out of local 
government reorganisation, much of the thrust to encourage greater volun- 
teer- action has taken place at administrative levels above the local neighbour- 
hood, primarily at county and metropolitan district level. If we are to en- 
courage self-sustaining and indeed self-generating volunteer action then it is 
clearly vital that greater attention is paid to neighbourhood involvement. 
We cannot, even if we wanted, return to the romantic idea of the self suffi- 
cient communities of earlier times. Nevertheless the neighbourhood with 
its networks of personal interactions, however tenuous, does provider i 
basis for a great deal more self-help and self-sufficiency. - 
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The Volunteer Centre has decided to concentrate a great deal of its 
efforts on this area over the next three years. We shall be working at the 
structures, formal and informal, voluntary and statutory, necessary to en- 
courage greater neighbourhood care. 


{n conclusion it might be helpful to describe the aims and activities. of The 
Volunteer Centre so that my earlier remarks can be put in context. The Aves 
Committee’ on, the voluntary worker in the social services: recommended 
that an organisation should be set-up to concentrate on volunteering, what- 
ever its organisation or setting. This proposal became a reality when The 
Volunteer Centre became operational early in 1974. It is an independent 
charity funded by the Home Office and charitable trusts. Broadly speaking, 
it aims to encourage more voluntary involvement of a high quality. In par- 
ticular it is interested in looking at new forms of volunteer involvement. 
This. should not be taken to mean that The Centre is committed to any kind 
of volunteering. Far from it, there have been a number of occasions when 
it has been highly critical of initiatives taking place in the field. Voluntary 
involvement, if it is to be successful, must take account of the various, and 
sometimes conflicting, interests involved — for example the people in diff- 
culties, volunteers, the paid workers both professional and unskilled, the 
grant aiding organisations, etc., o 

. In-order to fulfil its role, The Volunteer Centre operates in three areas 
— information, training and development. In the field of information it 
collects, analyses and disseminates examples of good and bad practice. Its 
training initiatives: are largely advisory and relate to the training not 
only of volunteers but also of people who organise volunteers and those 
who are likely to work alongside them, for example doctors, nurses, 
social workers, occupational therapists, etc. Development work has two main 
‘orientations. One is the attempt to develop new and more appropriate 
models of volunteer involvement and to take account of the more sophisti- 
cated interweaving of statutory and voluntary services that the modern age 
requires. Second is direct development work in the field with officers talking 
with, advising and encouraging active workers to develop volunteer activity. 

It is too early to say to what extent The Volunteer Centre has been suc- 
cessful in achieving its aim of encouraging more and better voluntary in- 
volvement. However, it is possible to identify a rapidly growing interest in 
this area, not only among the social policy makers and practitioners, but 
also among the general public. The Centre has played and will continue to 
play an important part in this growing development. 


1. The Volunteer Centre, Encouraging the Community, Berkhamsted, 1976. 
2. The Voluntary Worker in the Social Services, G. M. Aves, London, 1969, 
3. The Voluntary Worker in the Social Services, G. M. Aves, London, 1969. 


[Ian W. Bruce is Director of The Volunteer Centre.] 
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OLIVER—WITH AND WITHOUT THE MUSIC- 
by Rosalind. Wade | 


ICKENS, as an intuitive publicist, would have welcomed the success 

of the current revival of Oliver: seeing, in the crowded houses at the- 

Albery Theatre, confirmation of the dramatic quality of: his first full- 
length novel. The programme claims merely a ‘free’ adaptation of Oliver 
Twist, yet Lionel Bart’s ‘book’ retains all the essentials, adroilly by-passing 
the digressions and repetitions. 


- When: towards the end of his career, Dickens embarked upon his famous 
public readings, he knew instinctively that the highest rewards were likely 
to derive from the brutal murder of the prostitute, "Nancy, by her lover, Bill 
` Sikes. It topped the bill of his repertoire and shortened his life. Attendant 
doctors registered that the normal pulse-beat of 72 quickened to 118 as the 
power behind the horrific scene scared the author as much as the women in 
the audience, who fainted and when revived begged more more. 


‘In the musical version the killing is discreetly executed in pale iishie 
at the back of a multi-level permanent set. Anyone who does not wish to 
face up to the gruesome implications. of early nineteenth century. brutality 
can ignore the episode altogether. Very definitely, it would not be ‘recom- 
mended instruction’ for contemporary school children, That. the juvenile 
spectators were. enthralled by the impact of events outside their own exper- 
jence proved that the passionate protest of a young writer had‘ once again 
landed on target; despite the translation. of some of it into the realm of ogres 
and good. fairies. 


Oliver’ himself, alternately played by Mints D’Amico and Alan 
Younger, emerges as a merry, endearing child—a distinct improvement on 
Dickens’s: own portrait of the miniature pseudo-saint. In the novel one of 
the most astonishing aspects of this character is his unshakeable conviction 
of right and wrong despite the brutalising treatment which destroyed many 
of his companions. It may provide reassurance of the power of heredity 
over environment, but in the realm of creative fiction ‘Oliver’ S incorrupt- 
ibility has always been hard to swallow. 


How previous stage versions of Oliver Twist have conveyed the famous 
‘parish’ boy is not easy to determine as these are now. in the distant, past. 
For some years after the novel’s publication in 1838, adaptations abounded. 
The most satisfying would surely have been the Comyns-Carr play pro- 
duced at His Majesty’s Theatre in 1905, with Herbert Beerbohm Tree as 
Fagin and Constance Collier as Nancy. Hilda Trevelyan played Oliver and 
it is interesting to note that the tradition of a woman in‘a boy’s role was still 
operative. Programme bills of other versions, produced during Dickens’s 
lifetime, suggest that mature married women sometimes portrayed the frail 
workhouse child. Dickens is on record as protesting that ‘Mrs. Honner 
would be many sizes too large! ’. There is little evidence that he ever entirely 
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approved of either the casting or the writing of plays based on Oliver Twist. 


Even though the appearance and interpretations of the characters differed 
widely, their effect was, after all, merely transitory. In the present version 
the balance is nicely maintained between what is best in the early illustra- 
tions of the novel and the mind pictures conjured up by the readers’ own 
imagination. 

Remarkable as were the Cruikshank drawings of the criminal characters 
and of Fagin in particular, of the saintly Oliver they were disastrous. 
Whether resisting apprenticeship to a sweep or being ‘claimed by his affec- 
tionate friends’, the grotesque pygmy is quite repulsive, Did no one notice— 
or complain? Can it be that in the difference between the inspired portraits 
of Mrs, Corney and Fagin and the unacceptable ones of Rose Maylie and 
Oliver lies some explanation of the mysterious dispute in which George 
Cruikshank claimed that Dickens adapted an already plotted rural story to 
include a gallery of urban criminals accidentally glimpsed in a Cruikshank 
file? True, the loyal friend and biographer, John Forster, refutes the claim 
utterly, yet Dickens was known to be a shameless scooper up of experience 
and recollection, as witness his.use of the name of a boyhood companion, 
Bob Fagin, for the infamous Jew. 


Obviously, though, there was more to it than mere opportunism. 
Throughout the period when he is known to have begun work on Oliver 
Twist, his crusading energies were engaged in protesting against the Poor 
Law Amendment Act of 1834, the iniquities of which clearly form the basis 
of the first part of the novel. At the same time, inspiration and information 
had to fuse at some point in order to create the assembly of characters 
which have become part of the mental furniture for most people. 


One of the most satisfying features of Lionel Bart’s adaptation is the skill 
with which he compresses into the brief span of a lyric, whole areas. of 
attitude and activity which the novel has taken many pages to divulge. A 
complex and discreditable situation in which child workers could be bought 
and sold at will is encapsulated in “Boy for Sale’ and Fagin’s ghoulish 
account to Oliver of a public hanging is picked up with: 


Would you rob a shop 

And risk the drop 

Though your eyes go pop 
When you come down plop.. 


yet, perhaps the most memorable and intuitive are those bestowed on 
Nancy; never a very consistent character in the novel. Her interminable 
and mealy-mouthed responses to Rose Maylie’s exhortation to reform do 
little to help, and the problem seems to be one of mixed motives. Was she 
unashamedly loyal to her companions in crime or merely afraid of retribu- 
tion if she betrayed them? Or did she genuinely love the debased Bill Sikes 
because she was happiest when being dominated? She comes over as the 
latter in Gillian Burns’s invigorating performance and this almost certainly 
is the answer—one that Dickens, rarely a profound psychologist where his 
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female characters were concerned, never consciously discovered. 


: But whatever confused motivation impelled her to risk her. own safety in 
Oliver’s interests (in Dickens’s own Dramatis Personae she is described . 
simply as a.‘thief in Fagin’s service’) she was obviously a prostitute of the 
most debased kind. With his wide experience as a London newspaper 
reporter, Dickens had no need to stumble on a, Cruikshank or any other 
drawing to conjure up the ‘squalid realities of her situation, His self-justifica- 
tion in the preface to a later edition of Oliver Twist is sufficient indication 
‘of the affront caused to many of his readers by the presentation of a sym- . 
pathetically drawn ‘fallen’? woman—as much as by what people felt were 
hasty, ill-judged portraits of ‘establishment’ figures and even of. the much 
debated Poor Law Amendment Acct itself. 


But that was a spontaneous reaction to disapproval and ie he learned 
_ to show his concem in a different way. In an increasingly burdened life, ‘he 
‘ nevertheless set aside time to found and administer a home of rehabilitation 
_. for prostitutes, assisted by his. friend and adviser, Angela Burdett Coutts. 

Oliver is essentially a play with music rather than a ‘musical’, In his score, 
Lionel Bart provides a brilliantly varied progress through the novel’s varia- 
tions of cruelty, humour, gloom and sentiment, With so many éxuberant 
. children among the performers, : the conductor’s task is particularly demand- 
ing, Chris Walker, himself a composer and arranger of music for a number 
of productions, more than fulfils all needs and expectations. 


Oliver is not—how could it be—a lavish or glittering production. Most of | 
the action takes place somewhat dimly on the austerity set as is fitting for 
the gutter world of Fagin’s obnoxious den, the implications of which are 
seldom frankly analysed, even today. The spectator is likely to leave the 
theatre as much aware of the grim social undercurrents which inspired the 
novel as of the satisfying musical which has emerged from it today. 


[Oliver Twist by Charles Dickens is available in The Penguin English. 
Library with an introduction by Angus Wilson and illustrated with repro- 
ductions of the original Cruikshank drawings. Price 70p. The music and 
lyrics are ʻon records RCA (stereo) SB 6777 price £3. 99 and. The World of 
Oliver on Decca Coe) SPA 30 pice £1.99] 
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by David Fingleton 


HANDEL. Rinaldo. La Grande Ecurie et la Chambre du Roy/Malgoire. (3 
records) CBS Masterworks 79308. £9.49. 


VERDI. I Due Foscari. ORF Chorus and Orchestra/Gardelli. (2 records) 
Philips 6700105, £7.98. 


STRAVINSKY. The Rite of Spring. Concertgebouw, Amsterdam/Colin Davis. 
Philips 9500323, £3.99. 


BARTOK. The Miraculous Mandarin /Music for Strings, Percussion and 
Celesta. Boston Symphony Orchestra/Ozawa. Deutsche Grammophon 
DG 2530887, £3.95. 


VERDI. Requiem. Chicago Symphony Orchestra and Chorus/Solti. (2 records) . 
RCA RL 02476, £6.98. 


CHERUBINI. Requiem in D Minor for Male Voices and Orchestra. Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra and Ambrosian Singers/Muti. HMV ASD 3073, £3. 99. 


BERLIOZ. L’Enfance du Christ. London Symphony Orchestra/Colin Davis 
2 records) Philips 6700106, £7.98. 


MAHLER. Symphony No. 7. Bavarian Radio Symphony Orchestra / Kubelik. 
And 


MAHLER. Kindertotenlieder. Fischer-Dieskau/ Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra / 
Bohm. Deutsche Grammophon, Privilege (2 records) 2726066, £5.18. 


The great value of recording companies can be seen most vividly in the 
fact that two operas to be performed in London this month, and rarely 
heard here hitherto, have both just appeared for the first time on records. 
The first is Handel’s Rinaldo, his first London opera, written in 1711 when 
he was 26, and creating such an enthusiastic furore at its premiére that it 
was instrumental in the composer’s decision to take up residence in this 
country. On May 7, at the Queen Elizabeth Hall, Rinaldo receives a concert 
performance as part of the English Bach Festival, conducted by Jean- 
Claude Malgoire, who is also responsible for directing the CBS recording. 
The previous evening, Verdi’s early J Due Foscari has its first professional 
performance in London since 1847, when it appeared simultaneously at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre and Covent Garden, in the English National Opera’s new 
production, sung in English, at the London Coliseum. This event coincides 
with the release by Philips of their recording of the opera, sung, of course, 
in Italian, as another gleaming link in the record company’s ‘early Verdi 
chain. Both operas have received admirable recordings, and are thus of 
inestimable benefit to the music lover. 


The story of Rinaldo concerns the Crusades, and Rinaldo himself is a 
famous mercenary enlisted by Godfrey, the Christian general, to defeat 
the Saracens. The inducement is the hand of Godfrey’s daughter, Almirena, 
in marriage upon the recovery of Jerusalem, but the pagan enchantress, 
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Armida, Queen of Damascus, also has her eyes on Rinaldo and uses her 
magic powers to trap him in an enchanted castle. Needless to say, all turns 
out happily in the end. Handel wrote the opera in a hurry and borrowed 
several of the arias from earlier works, but, for all that, this is a magnificent 
score and one which holds splendidly together throughout its full three 
hours of music. In the cast on the recording are two ‘counter-tenors, the 
principal being Paul Esswood, immensely strong as Godfrey. The title role 
is sung by the young contralto Carolyn Watkinson, who displays consider- 
able power and. lustrous tone. Almirena is sung with great flair by Ileana 
Cotrubas and Jeanette Scovotti is exciting as Armida. There is no tenor in 
the cast, and the plethora of female and counter-tenor voices occasionally 
lacks tonal variety, but Ulrick Cold, the ‘splendid bass who was Ingmar 
Bergman’s Sarastro in the television Magic Flute, helps matters as Argante, 
the King of Jerusalem. Jean-Claude Malgoire works here, as always, with 
musicians playing baroque instruments of Handel’s period, and his small 
band of 12 strings and 11 wind, with timpani and harpsichord, make a 
pleasingly authentic sound. CBS recorded the opera in the church of Notre 
Dame de Liban in Paris and have achieved a remarkably spacious sound 
despite the very long sides; this recording should not be missed by any 
devotee of baroque opera. 

Verdi’s I Due Foscari was his sixth opera, first performed in Rome in 
1844, only a few months after Ernani had received its première in Venice, 
the Foscari having been intended for that city, but not surprisingly rejected 
by the Fenice, fearful of how the city would receive this story of the injust- 
ices of the Council of Ten. Piave’s libretto is based on Byron’s The Two 
Foscari, but it is a static play, which, as Verdi noted, ‘doesn’t quite have the 
theatrical grandeur required for an opera.’ Nothing daunted, Piave added 
some dramatic turns to the plot and Verdi wrote one of his darkest, most 
dramatic and indeed most pessimistic early scores. In fact, this is a remark- 
ably advanced work for its place in Verdi’s output and at times looks for- 
ward to his much later opera about Genoese, rather than Venetian, Doges, 
Simone Boccanegra. It is a concise work, fitting comfortably on two 
records, and contains some most striking scenes, notably that in the prison 
cell where the young Jacob Foscari is held in Act 2. This scene, for him, his 
wife Lucrezia, and father Francesco Foscari, Doge of Venice, is masterly. 
Verdi’s music for Lucrezia is some of the most subtle he had yet written for 
the soprano voice, and there is a splendid translucence in his writing for the 
orchestra. It is a fine, moving opera, and the English National performances 
should be worth attending. Meanwhile, this recording, with the Austrian 
Radio Orchestra and Chorus admirably conducted by Lamberto Gardelli, 
that fine conductor who has been responsible for all of Philips’ early Verdi 
series, does the opera complete justice, The cast is very strong, with Piero 
Cappucilli and José Carreras in outstanding form as the Foscari, father and 
son, and Katia Ricciarelli turning in her most impressive performance yet 
on record as Lucrezia. For all its awkwardness, the story of the father whose 
position as Doge prevents him from saving his falsely accused son makes 
compelling listening when supported by such dramatic and sensitive music, 
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and Philips have given the opera a recording of high quality. 

From opera to ballet, and two important recordings of 20th century 
masterpieces. Stravinsky’s The Rite of Spring i is all too easy to treat as an 
orchestral showpiece, which of course it is, but in so doing one risks obscur- 
ing the superbly earthy feeling of dance and movement contained in this 
outstanding score. Colin Davis, earlier in his career, did of course conduct 
a good deal of ballet, and here he captures to perfection the dance element 
in the music. That is not to say that his is a ‘finicky’ balletic approach—the 
music is warmly and robustly played by the Concertgebouw Orchestra of 
Amsterdam who respond as willingly to the British conductor as is their 
habit for their own Bernard Haitink. Again Philips have contributed a 
masterly recording and have produced a record which will give as much 
pleasure to the devotee of Stravinsky’s music as to the ballet Jover—on both 
counts it certainly pleased me. ‘Bartok’s The Miraculous Mandarin, though 
seen some years ago on television in the Danish Flemming Flindt’s choreo- 
graphy, is sadly not in the repertoire of any British dance company. It 
should be, for the sordid, but immensely powerful, scenario about the 
beautiful prostitute ‘used by robbers to entice their- victims, and the Mán- 
darin who outwits them is compelling stuff, and Bartok’s score, written in 
1927, has a disciplined wildness, violence and sexuality. that makes for 
absorbing listening. It is lusciously played here by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra for their Japanese conductor, Seiji Ozawa, and on the other side 
they contribute a fine performance of Bartok’s beautiful and subtle: Music 
for Strings, Percussion and Celesta—itself used by Kenneth MacMillan 
recently for his ‘Japanese’ work for the Royal Ballet, Rituals--and which 
was written for Paul Sacher’s Basel Chamber Orchestra in 1936. Deutsche 
Grammophon’s recording is up to their usual high standards and shows off 
splendidly the rich string tone of the Boston players. 

Three significant recordings of religious music next, though whether 
Verdis Requiem really belongs in that category I doubt. The composer 
was the supreme humanist, and his Requiem, though powerfully sincere, is 
never devotional. It is not on the other hand quite as blatantly operatic as 
this new RCA recording under Sir Georg Solti seeks to convey. There is 
excitement in abundance in the vivid recording, with magnificent playing 
by the Chicago Symphony for Solti, but one feels that the engineers were so 
keen to show. off the orchestra and their own skill with dynamics that some 
of the musicality is lost. Worse, there are times, as in the Dies Irae; when 
the percussion is brought so far forward that it masks the voices. The 
Chicago chorus, though adequate, lacks the finesse of the best British and 
European ones, and. though each individual singer is strong, one never 
really feels that Leontyne Price, Janet Baker, Veriano Lucchetti and José 
Van Dam truly blend into a team, Indeed, Dame Janet’s singing, though 
sensitive and thoughtful, seems far removed from Verdian style. In his day, 
Cherubini was much admired by Beethoven, and in his more striking 
moments one indeed feels that his music looks forward to Verdi’s. His 
D Minor Requiem was written in 1836, twenty years after the perhaps 
better known one in C Minor, It is for male chorus and orchestra, without 
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full soloists, and its lack of tonal range as well as-a certain melodic unin- 
ventiveness does make for the occasional longueur. There is also an im- 
balance of writing in minor keys, but for all that the work has its merits, 
for example the Tuba Mirum, and indeed the whole of the Dies Irae section, 
and it is convincingly performed here by. the Philharmonia under their 
Italian conductor Riccardo Muti, whom one feels.to be fully inside the 
music. The Ambrosian Chorus are in fine form, and the music, while not of 
the. highest . significance, ‘makes an mine addition to one’s record 
library. . 7 

In his day, one of Cherubini’ S greatest critics was Hector Berlioz, and 
when one listens to the French composer’s beautiful L’Enfance du Christ, 
written just 15 years after Cherubini’s Requiem, one can appreciate-the gulf 
that ‘separated the two composers, This musical telling of the story of-the 
Nativity must surely be one. of the most: sensitive and compelling pieces of. 
religious narrative music éver written, and as few. conductors today have 
greater. sympathy and understanding. for Berlioz than Colin ‘Davis, it is 
hardly: surprising that this recent reading of this beautiful work: with the 
London Symphony Orchestra is an. immense success. The delicacy of the 
orchestration is resplendently handled, and the. singing by Janet Baker as 
Mary, Thomas Allen as Joseph, J ules Bastin as Herod, and Eric-Tappy in 
his capacity of Narrator has great sensitivity, This is a most ing 
recording, and one which I would not be without. 

With the large number of Mahler symphony cycles ` prodicéd in recent . 
“years ‘by.such ‘eminent conductors as Haitink, Solti, and Leonard Bernstein, 
it is refreshing to have a reissue of the lyrical and relatively optimistic, if 
still enigmatic, 7th Symphony in. a performance conducted by Rafael 
Kubelik with the Bavarian Radio Symphony Orchestra in 1971. This is 
perhaps a slightly over-simplified performance -that tends to miss the darker - 
overtones of this intriguing work, but I prefer Kubelik’s gentle, affectionate 
approach to that of grotesqueness almost verging on caricature that is 
Bernstein’s. The grotesque sonorities are unquestionably there in the score, 
and Haitink’s recording probably: strikes the happiest balance in its 
approach, but the great:advantage of this new issue is not merely that it is 
on DGG’s cheaper Privilege label, but that the symphony occupies only 3 
sides, and the fourth contains a totally compelling account of the marvellous 
song cycle Kindertotenlieder, first issued in 1964, and supérlatively played 
by the Berlin Philharmonic under Karl Böhm, with the incomparable 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau as soloist. Quite aside from this singer’s own great 
personal quality, I have always believed that the full intensity and strength 
of this great song cycle’ are better realnee öy a baritone, rather than a 
mezzo-soprano voice. 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
BRITISH SCIENTIFIC ACHIEVEMENT IN THE WAR 


Most Secret War. British Scientific Intelligence 1939-45. R. V. Jones. Hamish 
` Hamilton, London. £6.95. 


The Secret War. Brian Johnson. British Broadcasting Corporation, London. 
£6.50. 


Dr. Jones has been widely held to be one of the most amazing of our war 
winners. No one reading this long, fascinating book about his contribution to 
victory, especially victory in the air, is likely to deny him admiring tributes. 
Here he was at the beginning of the war, aged 28, a junior scientist in govern- 
` ment service, though already he had worked under both Lindemann and Tizard, 
who were to play a very acrimonious game of Box and Cox as chief scientific 
advisers to the government throughout these years. 

By June, 1940, Jones had made an historic appearance before the War 
Cabinet, immortalised by Churchill in his memoirs. Jones himself was to write: 
‘The ten days, 11th to 21st June, had brought me from obscurity to the highest 
level of the war.’ Already he could begin to feel compassionate towards his 
former deity, Tizard who had under-estimated the navigational use being made 
by the German bombers of ‘beams’, whose menace Jones not only brought to 
light, but explained how to counter. 

Two years later, Tizard threatened to resign from his position in the Ministry 
` of Aircraft Production (rather a come-down in any case from his former 
eminence). Churchill was quite happy to let him go and said: ‘If we had 
listened to Sir Henry Tizard in 1940, we should not have known about the 
beams. As it was it was left to that young Dr. Jones, who spoke so well at our 
meeting.’ A little later, Jones ‘was in a position to patronise the great ‘Prof’ 
Lindemann himself: ` 

‘Evidence was now accumulating so fast and so convincingly that it was clear 
that Cherwell (Lindemann) would look very silly if he continued to deny the 
existence of the rocket... . If, however, he now realised his case was hopeless, 
I would bring the new facts out as gently as I could, to give him a chance to 
change his ground. Fortunately he agreed to this second course. 

It seems ungrateful to someone, to whom we clearly owe so much, to suggest 
that with all his astonishing gifts and fortitude went a certain hubris which in 
due course produced its Nemesis. After the war the control of scientific intelli- 
gence which he had so largely dominated was placed under a committee, and 
he took himself off to Aberdeen where he has remained ever since, though he 
has stated elsewhere that he has spent three years of his life travelling to and 
from London. Others who were important, but not, it would seem, as important 
as Jones, during the war, Lord Zuckerman, for instance (who is not even men- 
tioned in Jones’s index) have gone on to greatness. But Jones has been tucked 
away in the far North. He must take his place with those extraordinary individ- 
ualists, Cherwell, Beaverbrook, Bracken, for example, who appealed to Church- 
ill enormously. They were not only inspired by him, but given in wartime an 
authority which otherwise never quite came their way. 


- The book is full of delightful anecdotes. On one occasion, as Jones developed 
his exposition, Churchill kept interrupting him. He demanded a reply from 
Lindemann, who had earlier presented himself as an advocatus diaboli. Church- 
ill kept repeating each time: ‘Remember, it was you who introduced us to him.’ 
All the ‘Prof’ could muster was a rueful half-smile. At one stage, Churchill 
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actually said: ‘I want no more of your advocatus diaboli,’ ‘stressing the Latin,’ 
says Jones, ‘with his well-known dislike of that language.’ 

I cannot quite place a story, not quoted by Jones. It was told me by someone 
who had it directly from Tizard. At one point, Churchill sent for him and said: 
‘Sir Henry Tizard, you have proved yourself a great scientist and a great servant 
of this country in peace and war. But I gather that you do not get on well with 
my old friend Professor Lindemann. If you were me, Professor Tizard, would 
you back yourself or Professor Lindemann?’ Tizard ruefully admitted: ‘TI 
suppose I'd back Lindemann.’ ‘That,’ said Churchill, ‘is exactly what I propose 
to do. Good morning, Professor Tizard.’ 


But Jones, in spite of the quotations above, cared deeply for them both. His 
overweening personal confidence .is softened by heartfelt tributes to all who 
risked their lives to gain the intelligence indispensable to his fame and achieve- 
ment. ) 

It is an exciting exercise to read Dr. Jones’s book and compare it with the 
BBC..television series The Secret War, admirably produced and brought before 
us by Brian Johnson. Dr. Jones figures notably in the series, if not to quite the 
same extent as in his own version of the same happenings. | 

The Secret War concentrates on six main areas. The discovery and bending 
of the beams, Dr. Jones’s first and finest achievement ; terror weapons (VI and 
V2) and our counter-measures, including the struggle between Lord Cherwell 
and the present Lord Sandys, whose ferocity was hardly less than that between 
the British and the Germans ; the Battle of the Atlantic ; misfortunes of war— 
including an account of some of the more fantastic devices we had to cope 
with ; finally, Enigma, the story of how we broke the German codes. Brian 
Johnson describes it as one wartime secret which has not been released. ‘It is 
probable, he adds, ‘that it never will be. 

Much, however, is here revealed. I knew about Bletchley in a general way, 
but I had no idea that 10,000 men and women worked on breaking the German 
military cyphers. Nor, in spite of reviewing The Knox Brothers for the Con- 
temporary Review, did I realise that ‘Dilly’ Knox was so predominant a crypt- 
analyst. Who shall ever decide whether our scientists were ‘better’ than their 
German opposite numbers by a war-winning criterion? Sir Winston Churchill 
has written ‘unless British science had proved superior to German, and unless its 
strange sinister resources had been effectively brought to bear on the struggle 
for survival, we might well have been defeated and, being defeated, destroyed.’ 
Johnson rather more dispassionately quotes the final message of Admiral 
Doenitz to the German U-Boats. Doenitz claimed that the U-Boat arm of the 
German navy had been defeated by overwhelming material superiority. This, 
says Johnson, was only a partial truth. He insists that ours had been the ‘super- 
ior science.’ I at least do not feel equal to controverting this general summary. 
‘In the autumn of 1940, Hitler, not without reason, considered that the war was 
as good as won and therefore curtailed all long-term scientific research. Thus 
committed to a short war; German scientists were increasingly to find them- 
selves trailing behind the Allies.’ 

It will be obvious from these two volumes that Lord Cherwell was far from 
infallible. He greatly over-estimated the effect of our bombing on German 
morale and greatly under-estimated the danger from German rockets. But at 
least through him the scientists, collectively speaking, were at all times able to 
exert their influence at the highest level. It was fortunate that we had him and 
that the Germans had no equivalent, We read and re-read these and other war 
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books of authority and finish completely uncertain whether the bombing offen- 
sive against Germany was a. major success or the precise opposite. No one 
doubts the heroism of the bombing crews. But were crucial resources diverted 
by the bombing offensive from other tasks, such as the defeat of the U-Boats, 
which were much more urgent? 


For a long time, to bomb the Germans was our only way of hitting them 
effectively. Initially we insisted that we would confine ourselves to military 
targets. The sheer imprecision of our bombing drove us to bomb indiscrimin- 
ately, ignoring the ethical considerations. As our precision increased it now 
seems clear that we could have reverted to our original selectivity. But by that 
time we were hoist by our own petard. But for this and other strategic errors it 
does not seem right to blame the scientists. Individually they all made mistakes 
(I am not quite sure about Jones), but collectively theirs was a superb perform- 
ance, FRANK LONGFORD. 


THE UNITED STATES AND BRITAIN IN THE WAR 
AGAINST JAPAN 


Allies of a Kind: The United States, Britain and the War Against Japan 1941- 
1945. Christopher Thorne. Hamish Hamilton. £15. 


. This is a richly researched and impressively composed analysis of that other 
war in which Britain and the United States were engaged in World War IT: the 
war against Japan. It was a war very different in character from that in the 
West, fought by allies who in the East wore very different, and at times very 
ugly, faces. They were engaged as allies, but they wielded very different re- 
sources, had different goals and altogether different viewpoints, and different 
stereotypes and images of the East. 


The two leaders emerge as much less heroic, more human and more crotchety 
figures than the familiar great men of the War against Germany. Churchill saw 
the Far East always as secondary, and rightly so, to that in the West. He put no 
faith in China or in India, grievously underestimated Japanese strength and 
skill, and gave little attention to Australia: given the cussedness of Prime 
Minister Curtin, who had his own equally urgent priorities, there was no 
marriage of minds or temperaments here. He was plainly out of touch with the 
intense racial-national amalgam of the world east of Suez, and for it was not 
a natural leader. He was only at ease with Menzies and with Smuts, to whom 
he rejoiced ‘that we are once again on commando together.’ Roosevelt, however 
much in awe of Churchill as combative gladiator, saw him East of Suez not 
just as an incorrigible diehard but as a positive handicap: for him the war in 
the East was a war as much against British Imperialism as against Japanese 
feudalism, and in post-1941 as in 1776, all men and all trade were to be free (in 
the foreknowledge that this liberal principle would in the twentieth century 
ensure American economic domination, as the same principle had a century 
before ensured British economic domination). As the President put it to 
Colonial Secretary Oliver Stanley in 1945, ‘Britain did not, did it, acquire Hong 
Kong in 1841 by purchase?’ Stanley replied: “Let me see, Mr. President, that 
would be about the time of the Mexican War, wasn’t it?’ The President had 
dangerous notions—openly avowed to Stalin—of ‘reforming’ India ‘from top 
to bottom, somewhat on the Soviet line.’ These were two vastly unequal and 
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differently-motivated allies, led by two very different leaders. It is a miracle that 
their purposes in the East were held together at all. 


‘If in this telling neither of the two principals has the epic stature they assum- 
ed in the West, the strength of the book lies equally in the panoply of secondary 
figures: anxious Wavell, gallant and able Slim, eccentric Wingate, William 
Phillips, originally strongly pro-British but coming to share American suspicions 
about an effete Britain and to cause trouble by saying so loudly, powerful 
academic advisers like Stanley Hornbeck and Owen Lattimore, tough hombres 
like Curtin and Stilwell, not to mention Uncle Joe and Generalissimo Chiang, 
each ploughing his own deep and devious furrow. This is a rich tapestry of 
strong, contentious and rarely fully lovable figures, all larger than normal life- 
size. They are vivid and all-too-human, and the damning quotes by and of them 
‘are disturbingly authentic. Expletives—though they are toned down—did not 
begin at the Watergate complex. . 


Professor Thorne does not hide the incompetence or the casualness of the 
pre-1941 Raj; and he names some of the guilty men. What is clear is that the 
collapse of the British Empire East of Suez in December 1941, in a matter of 
days distinguished less by fighting than by mass surrender, was so total and so 
humiliating that Britain never recovered ‘face’ in the East thereafter, despite the 
skill and courage shown in the Burma campaigns. It is equally clear that all in 
the East, even pro-British supporters and allies, had a sneaking sympathy with 
the little yellow men, bred on raw fish and rice, in their struggle against the 
beefy and superior white races: inevitably they were seen as crusaders and as 
liberators, however cruel their methods and Imperialist their own goals might 
be. For their part, the Americans were as much prisoners of mythology as the 
British: Professor Thorne probes delicately at the ‘liberal’ and ‘democratic’ 
view the Americans had of Chiang Kai-Shek ; he acquits him of corruption but 
finds all his acolytes (presumably the many Soongs and their in-laws) doing well 
out of the war. And-—arch irony in the telling—-Professor Thorne concludes 
that in all their variety and unevenness of resources and of.energies, what held 
the strange alliance together until its final triumph was nothing less than a 
shared sense of Anglo-Saxon superiority—which Churchill had known all along. 
They ‘represented an essentially western and white order, political and econ- 
omic. Both were “haves” rather than “have nots” and were imperial states.’ He 
‘might have stressed—although it is implicit throughout his detailed and master- 
ly story—that what weakened India and China and all the ‘secondary’ states 
were their endless divisions and uncertainties ; they. were states then as through- 
out so much of their history at the mercy of their own war lords and brigands, 
storms and ‘hurricanes. Britain and the United States wanted and needed to win. 
Neither India nor China was agreed on victory for whom or what, and against 
which enemy. There is a certain merit, at least in war, in sheer stupidity—plus, 
of course, American technology. 

ESMOND WRIGHT 


EDMUND WILSON’S LETTERS 


Letters on Literature and Politics 1912-1972. Edmund Wilson. Selected and 
Edited by Elena Wilson. Routledge & Kegan Paul. £12.50. 


Edmund Wilson was the undoubted American colossus of letters. A multiple- 
minded, polyglot man of kaleidoscopic talents, he bestrode the literary scene for 
fifty years, meandering off sporadically, but always pointfully, into socio- 
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political byways. His scholarship was sound, and his criticism, although occas- 
ionally idiosyncratic, was significant. In a sense, anything—and everything— 
written. by or about him is of interest, and one turns eagerly to this volume of 
his letters on literature and politics, written between 1912 and his death at the 
age of seventy-seven in 1972, admirably selected and. well-edited by Elena 
Wilson, his fourth wife, and bearing the hallmark of Leon Edel’s Foreword and 
Professor Daniel Aaron’s highly informative Introduction. 


The political letters provide an instructive case history of recovery from a 
severe primary infection of Marxism, leaving behind an attenuated strain of 
socialism in the blood—which was not, however, sufficiently potent to persuade 
him to pay his income tax! The course charted is one of progressive, unwilling 
disillusionment. 


The literary letters, albeit fascmating and diverting reading, do not really add 
a great deal, for they were in the nature of rehearsals of points of view which 
he was about to express in articles and reviews .. . which were rehearsals for 
what he would: subsequently re-express in books. Thus, although the letters 
display the genesis and development of Wilson’s literary notions, and, in 
Professor Edel’s words, show ‘the continuity of his imaginative life from his 
youth to the end,’ they do not reveal much which may not be derived from a 
perusal of the ultimate inevitable book. What does clearly emerge is the Wilson- 
ian economy, which was to achieve (of fairly grim necessity} maximum financial 
reward at ali stages of production. It has been Mrs. Wilson’s deliberate policy 
to omit all letters dealing with her husband’s personal life. These will, however, 
we are told, be included in a more comprehensive collection planned for publi- 
cation at a later date. It has, of course, proved impossible to exclude the person- 
al element from letters written to such long-standing friends as F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald and Zelda, John Dos Passos and John Peale Bishop, and they ineluctably 
tell us a good deal about Wilson himself. The beacon light burning through the 
pages of all—from the sunrise preparatory school days to the ‘Sage of Talcot- 
ville’ twilight—is that of utter dedication to literature. And it was this unflag- 
ging commitment that led him, in the self-imposed réle of ‘Old Doc Wilson,’ 
alternately to cajole and castigate his literary friends, to dispense to them, from 
the purest of motives, some very unpalatable doses of critical medicine. Most of 
them swallowed it in the spirit in which it was prescribed—and came stoically 
back for more. 


As the letters show, money was always a problem in Wilson’s life—how to 
survive as a serious professional writer in an essentially commercially orientated 
economy. In order to earn what he calls his recueillement, he was forced to 
engage in a good deal of journalism. That journalism he regarded as a serious 
entrepreneurial profession, and his declared object was to ‘give his readers an 
understanding of those writers he was recommending and convey his own moral 
and artistic principles without being dull.’ To describe his consequent produc- 
tions as journalism, even journalism of the best kind, is grievously to underrate 
them. He was an inspirational commentator, capable of reducing complex ideas 
to simple statements and illuminating the dark and tangled background with the 
penetrating light of his own understanding. This book is well worth reading for 
the glimpses which it provides of the dynamo at work. 


RICHARD WHITTINGTON-EGAN 
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THE SELF 


Interpersonal Approach to Psychoanalysis: Contemporary View of Harry Stack 
Sullivan, Gerard Chrzanowski. Gardner Press, Inc., New York. £12.05. 


Social Comparison Processes. Jerry M. Suls and Richard L. Miller. Hemisphere 
Publishing Corporation, Washington. £16.70. 


To Have or to Be? Erich Fromm. Jonathan Cape. £4.95, 


The definition and the anatomisation of the Self has had a relatively brief 
psychological existence. At this time of blurred genetic certainty (see Vance 
Packard, The People Shapers, 1978), the concept is attractive. In the field of 
psychology, William James differentiated between the Self as known and the 
Self as a knower, and, going further, taught that a person has as many social 
selves as there are distinct groups of persons about whose opinions he cares. 
The social psychologist, George Herbert Mead, in Mind, Self and Society 
(1934), emphasised the way in which the individual Self represents a reflection 
of a societal group; C. H. Cooley (Human Nature and the. Social Order, 1902) 
had referred to this idea as the ‘looking-glass Self’. Freud’s Self is, in his famous 
image, like an iceberg, nine-tenths submerged i in the unconscious, and-intent on 
remaining so. 


Harry Stack Sullivan (1892-1949), the uniquely American psychoanalyst, 
propounded the interpersonal transactional Self, liberated from the classical 
Freudian intrapsychic Self. His final definition of the Self is of a system within 
the personality built up from innumerable experiences from early life. It is not 
to be confused with the classical concept of Ego. It is the content of conscious- 
ness, the direct awareness of oneself and one’s reflected appraisal of oneself in 
the eyes of others. The Self appears in total awareness only when there is no 
anxiety. Some of Sullivan’s metapsychological thought, expressed at times in.an 
almost neologistic style, is notoriously difficult to understand, and Dr. Gerard 
Chrzanowski’s commentary and evaluation are very welcome. Further, he goes 
on to illustrate the application of interpersonal psychoanalysis through a selec- 
tion of his own case studies, in which confrontation is always preferred to 
excessive interprétation. Dreamwork still retains an important role, and the 
transference situation is generously employed in non-authoritarian mode, as 
‘participant observation’. 

It is surprising that Sullivan’s ideas are not evaluated in Social Comparison 
Processes, an important contribution to the field of social psychology. In.1954 
Leon Festinger first formulated his “Hypotheses’ of social comparison: (1) that 
human. beings have a basic drive to compare themselves with others in order to 
evaluate their own abilities and opinions ; (2) that human beings prefer to make 
that comparison with others who are similar, because information thus derived 
is more likely to be useful; and (3) that people prefer to compare themselves 
with others who are superior, either because they prefer to see themselves as 
similar to those who are above them, or because information derived from 
upward comparison is more likely to be useful. Festinger assumed that this 
drive had survival value in that unless one were able accurately to appraise 
one’s abilities and opinions, one could not survive effectively. 


Likewise, Sullivan’s Self exists exclusively i in the process of defining itself, and 
the only way in which it can do so is by making contact with another human 
being. Sullivan is not entirely optimistic, in that he teaches that a person’s basic 
level of self-esteem is inculcated early in life and is a cross to be carried through 

all the stages of life: it is doubtful that the core level of self-esteem can be 
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raised much beyond the stage of preadolescence. This is not, however, incom- 
patible with Festinger’s Hypothesis (4) that in Western culture, persons are 
motivated to improve their abilities. Moreover, the social comparisonists have 
shown that persons will interpret information about themselves and others so 
as to maximise self-esteem, even where a less flattering interpretation is just as 
valid given the evaluative information. A fascinating area. 


It is the nature of the best psycho-analysis to extend to the macrocosm. Harry 
Stack Sullivan died in January 1949 while attending a UNESCO meeting in 
Paris which addressed itself to the alleviation of tensions leading to wars. Dr. 
Erich Fromm is 2 well-known and inspirational humanitarian with a powerful 
gift of language—‘Can we live without faith? Must not the nursling have faith 
in its mother’s breast?’ In the latest work of his maturity, somewhat slighter 
than his masterful The Anatomy of Human Destructiveness, he constructs a 
comparison between the ‘having’ mode of existence, where modern man may 
identify himself in the formula: I am=what I have and what I consume, and 
the ‘being’ mode as exemplified in the teachings of Jesus Christ, Master Eckhart 
and Buddhism. In effect, this is a denunciation of all that is wrong in modern 
society. Fromm’s modern, alienated Self is preoccupied with the sterile question, 


‘If Iam what I have and if what I have is lost, who then am I?’ 


MOoLiy TIBBS 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


Glasgow (Andre Deutsch. £6.95). In 
this study, David Daiches surveys the 
history and present condition of a 
city that is no longer ‘the second city 
of the Empire’ — Birmingham has 
passed it by—and is now identified 
less with craft and skill in building 
ocean liners than with football hool- 
iganism, a record civic debt and 
economic blight. Much of the book 
is a straightforward and surprisingly 
conventional historical survey that 
lacks the customary cutting-edge of 
Professor Daiches’ prose. Deep as is 
his affection for the native Scotland 
to which, after a long exile in Cornell 
and Sussex, he has now returned, he 
does not quite catch that special 
flavour — intense and contentious, 
warm, convivial and belligerent—of a 
very special place. Perhaps an. Edin- 
burgh man, however strong his sym- 
pathies, can never really cross that 
elusive but almost tangible line be- 
tween the two utterly alien cities. For 
the difference is one not of miles but 
of cultures. Edinburgh is East wyndy 
but West endy. A Glasgow man’s 


idea of Heaven, after all, is Edin- 
burgh, with Glasgow people in it; an 
Edinburgh man’s idea of Hell is Glas- 
gow, with Glasgow people in it. So 
one could go on. David Daiches, it 
should be said, is free from this pride 
in partisanship, but there are never- 
theless gaps in the book where today’s 
city is concerned: what of politics 
and devolution, trade and education? 
He does not hide his distaste for the 
concrete jungle the planners have 
made of Charing Cross and Anders- 
ton, but his picture of it hardly fits 
his wish to tap the nostalgia button. 
As St. Mungo might say if he revisit- 
ed the banks of the Molendinar, Si 
Chaos requiris circumspice—(E.W.) 


Legacy of Thasos (Springwood 
Books, £4.25). Joan Wynne-Thomas 
has produced a valuable introduction 
to the archaeology of Thasos, the 
northernmost island in the Aegean 
Sea. It is brief, carefully written, with 
many illustrations. The book is not 
intended as a work of scholarship, but 
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designed to be primarily of ‘interest 
and assistance to the English-speaking 
and intelligent visitors’ to the island. 
Miss Wynne-Thomas does not profess 
to be an expert digger. On. the other 
‘hand, she had previously done a great 
deal of field work in Cyprus, and 
Vassos Karageorghis, the Director of 
Antiquities for Cyprus, has written 
an encouraging Foreword.. ‘This 


book,” she writes, ‘is the result of two. 


seasons’ work on. the island, and very 


considerable research in this country.. 


Thasos was. reputedly colonised’ from 
Paros about 680 BC and Miss Wynne- 
‘Thomas outlines. the history.of the 
island, particularly during the classic- 
al and hellinistic periods. The most 
valuable part of the book ‘is , her 
detailed account of the archaeological 
- remains and the state of the excava- 
tions. The latter are under the direc- 
tion of the French School in Athens. 
There still remains a great deal to be 
done, if this is ever possible. Al- 
though, as she shows, the sanctuary of 
Dionysos isone of the most intérest- 
ing sites, much of it'is still covered by 
modern building, like the history ‘of 
other Greek sites, ‘including once, of 
course, the Athenian Acropolis. The 
author has given life to the account 
by discussing the cults worshipped on 
Thasos and famous men who were in 
some degree or other connécted with 
the island. One obvious example is 
Herodotus, who visited Thasos and 
described the situation of the gold 
mines. ‘I myself have seen these’ mines 
. . These Phoenician mines are be- 
tween the place called Aenyra and 
Coenyra in Thasos, over against Sam- 
othrace; they are in a great hill that 
has been digged up in the ‘searching.’ 
The mines have never in- modern 
times, if at all, been discovered. 


Kilvert’s Diary, 1870-1879 (Pen- 
guin. £1.25). When the Rev. Francis 
Kilvert died aged 39 in 1879 he had 
compiled over twenty notebooks 
covering these years as a country 
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clergyman-in parishes near Chippen- 
him, Wiltshire.and in North Radnor- 
shire. Only three survived and they 
were published between 1938 and 
1940. In 1944, William Plomer.made -> 
a one-volume selection, with an Intro- ` 


duction. He describes as ‘unmatched’ _ , 
‘detailed picture of ` 


Francis Kilvert’s 
life in the English countryside in mid- 
Victorian times’..It is. an intimate 
picture. This one-volume selection, - 
published by Jonathan Cape, is now 


_ usefully aad asa Penguin paper- 


back. 


The Russian War 1941-1945 (Jon- 
athan. Cape. £6.95). A.J. P. Taylor . 


contributes the brief narratives to this 


remarkable collection of photographs 
taken by 19 Russian photographers 
during the German invasion of 
Russia. They formed part of the large 
number of official photographers who 
covered the fighting and all’ the con- 
sequential suffering and. destriiction, 
bravery and fortitude among” ‘the 
troops and people at large. ‘It is,’ 

writes Professor Taylor, ‘the record of 
a people at war and of their ex- 
periences. . . . There are no ‘great 
figures: no Stalin, no generals, no 
glittering uniforms.’ There are photo- 
graphs taken in the midst of` the 
actual fighting, among Russian part- 
isans behind the German lines and in 
the ravished Russian countryside and 
towns. The collection starts with the 


German attack in June 1941, -con- 


tinues with the German advance ‘to 
Stalingrad and the outskirts of Lenin- 
grad, the Russian counter offensive 
and finally it concludes with the 
Russian invasion of Germany itself 
and the capture of Berlin in all its 
devastated agony. Many-of the photo- 
graphs show considerable artistic 


qualities which really serve to-inten- 


sify the graphic and emotional impact 
of the work as a whole. The pictorial 


‘editors- are Daniela Mrazkova - -and 


Vladimir Remes. 
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CONSENSUS THROUGH VIOLENCE— 
ITALY’S CONTROLLED CRISIS | 


by Michael Mannin 


N March 6th this year, Guilio Andreotti reported to the Italian 

President Leone that the end of a protracted political crisis was in 

sight with the agreement- of the Christian Democrats, the Communist 
Party, Socialists, Republicans, Social Democrats and Liberals to support a 
monocolore D.C. government in a limited programme of social and econ- 
omic reform. The Secretary of the P.C.I., Enrico Berlinguer, called the 
establishment of this new pact ‘a: major step forward’ for the Party, and a 
defeat for the hard-line elements in the Christian Democratic party. Ten 
days later, the chief architect of this agreement, Aldo Moro, the D.C,’s 
President and most respected moderate leader, was kidnapped: in violent 
and spectacular fashion by members of, Brigate Rosse (the Red Brigades), 
who also demanded the release of several of their imprisoned colleagues on 
trial in Turin. The Republican Party leader, Signor Ugo La Malfa, in an 
immediate response, suggested that Italy ‘was now in a state of war . 
without doubt they want to destroy the very foundation of our democratic 
state.’ 
` Viewed from outside, the breakdown of Jaw and order, the failure of the 
State to protect its judicial and parliamentary institutions, and the fragility 
of economic recovery suggest the proximity of political collapse.t Yet within 
Italy there emerged a shocked consensus of Parliamentary and, public 
opinion in their concern that democratic institutions must be maintained. 
Trade unionists demonstrated their solidarity with the government by call- 
ing for a half-day strike of all non-essential services. A protest meeting in 
Turin attracted 50,000 people. And the newly formed government, despite 
communist - dissatisfaction with the personnel of Andreotti’s cabinet, was 
given a rapid and massive’ vote of confidence within two days of Moro’s 
abduction.** 

‘It would be easy to view these events as merely immediate and shallow 
responses to a rapidly deteriorating situation, Yet it is import:nt that the 
events of March should not obscure the somewhat tortuous progress towards 
Catholic/Marxist dialogue since the General Election of 1976. The events 
of the past eighteen months have demonstrated the pressing need to estab- 
lish‘an effective’ consensus at Parliamentary level that matches a vociferous | 





- 
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public demand for measures to tackle Italy’s social and economic dis- 
abilities. The theme of this article is that, far from being destabilising, the ~ 
violence of the last two years has acted as a catalyst for publicly recognised 
elite compromise that may establish an effective and stable Parliamentary 
executive—the major problem of the Italian political system. Thus recent 
events, in part a product of the June, 1976 elections, have reinforced the 
inevitable confronto (dialogue) between the D.C. and the PCI, and in exam- 
ining those events it is hoped that some of the paradoxes of the Italian 
political scenario can be explained. 

In August, 1976, despite the formation of a D.C, government with com- 
munist and other party’s abstentions, the parameters of a DC/PCI com- 
promise were far from established. With new and polarised electorates to 
reassure, a period of limited orthodox reform seemed the most likely out- 
come—with economic problems of such magnitude to provide both party 
leaderships with the excuse for a ‘measured’ pace of renewal. Indeed, the 
economic problems faced by the Andrectti government looked insurmount- 
able. The balance of payments deficit for the first six months of the year was ` 
307,000 million lira, compared with 304,000 million lira for the same period 
in 1975. Unemployment figures, notoriously unreliable and usually conser- 
vatively estimated, indicated at least 1.2 million without. jobs, compared 
with 690,000 for August, 1975. Over 350,000 were on short time working 
hours. These figures did not include young people just leaving school and 
university. Inflation averaged 20%, over the year ending in August, 1976 
and industrial production fell by 12%, in the same period. Interest rates for 
industrial borrowers were the highest in the E.E.C. at 19,5%. Finally, the 
budget deficit for 1977 was officially and, many argued, undet-estimated at | 
23 billion lira, the 1975 deficit being 16 billion lira. 

During the election there was a considerable measure ‘of agreement 
between political parties, industrialists and the unions about the causes of, 
and at least some of the solutions to these problems. Both Confindustria, 
the employers’ federation, and the various trade union federations agreed 
that a reduction in public expenditure through more careful public manage- — 
ment would improve both the efficiency of Italy’s public services as well as 
make more likely the provision of sufficient international credit through the: 
International Monetary Fund. The latter was thought necessary to buy time 
to commence modernisation of the agricultural sector, a shift in investment 
from the service to productive sectors of industry and a renewed effort to 
redress the imbalance between Northern Italy and the South, Both the P.C.I. 
and Confindustria pinned responsibility firmly on the shoulders of successive 
D.C. Ministers and it was in the economic ministries that the ‘renewal of 
leadership’ demanded by the P.C.I. after the Election was most noticeable. 
However, there was no complementary change in the structure of economic 
administration despite the unwieldy nature of decision taking® 

If there was some measure of consensus between political and economic 
groups about improved public sector management and industrial strategy, 
there was considerably. less accord over the most pressing of. Italy’s prob- 
lems—inflation. The system of wage indexation, la scala, was identified by 
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the I.M.F.-as a major contributory factor to steeply rising wage costs. Since 
standby credit was contingent on a major reduction in these costs, the issue 
of la scala was, for the first six months of Andreotti’s government, a massive 
strain on P.C.I./D.C. relations. On the one hand trade unions rejected the 
notion of even partial separation of pay increases from the cost of living 
index, On the other hand the right wing of the D.C. saw the issue as one of 
national versus sectional interests. Thus both Andreotti and Berlinguer 
came under immediate pressure from respective supporters to avoid giving 
way over la scala and the validity of Communist Catholic confronto was 
immediately questioned. A mild and ineffectual deflationary package in 
August, 1976 ensured the P.C.I. and P.S.I. abstentions necessary to ratify 
the new government, but it failed’ to satisfy the I.M.F. that the government 
was capable of establishing economic ee worthy of international 
credit. 

By. September the lira had depreciated by 27 o% of its January, 1976 level 
and a new set of austerity measures were announced—including a 25% 
increase in petrol prices, the withdrawal of a number of public holidays and 
substantial rises in the price of pasta, cigarettes, and postage, telephone and 
electricity charges, A two-year freeze on indexed pay rises for those earning 
over 6 million lira per annum was accompanied by an increase in profits tax 
from 30% to 50%. While the P.C,I. complained ‘bitterly about the lack of 
prior consultation, they were appreciative of the attempt to balance la 
stangata—the sting—in terms of its impact between rich and poor. Initially, 
trade union leaders, including the secretary of C.G.LL., Luciano Lama, 
cautiously, approved the measures. But the subsequent reaction of large 
sections of rank and file union members weakened the grudging support 
granted to these measures by the P.C.I, in Parliament. On October 7th, 
over 8 million workers struck for the day, partly in protest against the 
austerity measures, but more to remind the government and the P.C.I. that 
they also were to be consulted if decisions taken at Parliamentary level were 
to be effective, During October, official and unofficial strike action amount- 
ed to 174. million lost hours—compared with 3 million lost'in September, 
and 7 million lost in October, 1975. The P.C.I.’s immediate attempt at 
explaining their actions to union members was not helped by the now open 
split in the Party Central Committee between supporters of DENET S 
stance towards the D.C. and those led by Luigi Longo.‘ 


Union demands included a wage increase tax for those earming » co 8 
million. lira, a special tax on the professions and a wage freeze on Parlia- 
mentary salaries, and those of senior bureaucrats. Berlinguer’s response to 
these embarrassing proposals was to attempt to up the price for P.C.I. 
abstentions—in order to prove the mettle and loyalty of the P.C.I. to its 
grassroots. Decisions, he argued, had taken place unilaterally without 
proper consultation, If the government was to rely on the continued absten- 
tion of non-fascist parties in support of its measures, formal and continuing 
meetings between party leaders should be instigated. Well aware of the 
splits within the P.C.I. and its difficulty in controlling rank and file opinion, 
Andreotti offered only unilateral talks on important issues, so putting off the 
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. compromise of. elites that Berlinguer demanded as an important step 
towards implementing: compromesso storico. Identification with successful 
economic policies. seemed crucial for the legitimation of the P.C.I: as an 
effective party of government, yet Andreotti’s orthodox policies, prompted 
by LMF. and E.E.C. pressure, placed the P.C,I. in an invidious position— 
caught as it was between the rank and file reaction and oe pa in 
Parliament. ge 

But the D.C. were not without their problems. Fanfani, sio had refused 
to be gagged by the task of Senatorial leadership, stridently. appealed for the 
return of a ‘proper distinction between government and opposition—a 
distinction, as he saw it, blurred totally by the tactical. blinderings of the 
government towards Catholic/Marxist dialogue. Nor was the government 
free from left-wing D.C. criticism that perceived the approach to economic 
crisis as half-hearted. and unimaginative.’ Responding in part to this pres- . 
- sure, and in part to the anger - of trade unionists, Andreotti temporarily 
- diffused a Parliamentary crisis by instructing trade unions and employers to 
come up with their own proposals for dealing with the problems of inflation 
and. productivity, But by Janúary, 1977 unions and employers had agreed 
measures affecting labour mobility and plant utilisation. Facing yet another 
run on the lira, Andreotti proposed a new set of austerity measures includ- 
ing rises in VAT and a freeze on higher salaries, and at the same time insist- 
ing that the VAT rises in public-sector services. be excluded from the wage 
. index. ‘Reluctantly the ‘P.C.I. again accepted the government package, and 
. complained again of lack of prior consultation, but with the I.M.F. pressing - 
` for even greater reductions in wage costs, Andreotti’ s package looked 
relatively: mild. 

By the New Year the continued existence of Andreotti? S anony govem- 
ment was clearly. in question. Ineffectual handling of the economy revealed 
- what seemed the usual cynical disregard’ for sound but politically unpopular 
_ décisions, and this lack of resolve seemed reinforced by the P.C.I.’s equally 
cynical concern to appear supportive of the government at almost any Cost. 
-But if the P.C,I. could not rely on emerging as the country’s saviour in any 
hyper-inflationary situation, nor could the D.C. expect to control union- 


, ‘demands’ without P.C.I. support. It was against ‘the background of -tbis 


‘immobilism’ that an upsurge of political violence occurred, which was- to 
- force the D.C. and P.C.I. to seek a wider and more secure basis for their 
- relationship, thus bringing Catholic and Marxist forces closer to the concept _ 
- of historic compromise than most party. leaders would have contemplated 
. during the lifetime of the 7th Italian Parliament. 

Violent political: action has long been part of the Italian political style. 
Its general causes have been variously attributed to alienation—which is 
regarded ‘as a major characteristic of the political culture—to the slow and. 
. inefficient decision process, and to the lack of social trust that makes com- - 
promise unlikely and force the only means to achieve effective government. 
‘With this long history of political. violence has developed what Raphael 
Zariski has called a ‘ritualised quality’ in dispiays-of brute force. There is ‘a’ 
definite scenario to most demonstrations and set of limits that are. usually 
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transgressed by neither the police nor demonstrators. These limits are quite 
broad, however; the infliction of a few score casualties, including (as a 
climax to the proceedings) a handful of dead is by no means ruled out.’ 
This subculture of ‘controlled cartharsis’, however, was pushed to the limits 
of acceptability in-1977. The Guardian editorial of July, 1977 referred to in 
an earlier article®, was written the day after the shooting of Emilio Rossi— 
the third journalist to be deliberately wounded by I] Brigate Rosse in a 
period of 36 hours. Prior to these shootings, from February to May, 1977 a 
disorder likened in its ferocity to the events of 1968 had hit Italian Univer- 
sities, especially Rome, Bologna, and Milan, with occupations, demonstra- 
tions and confrontations with the police. Kidnapping or the ‘sequestration 
industry’ as it is known, reached new heights in the first months of 1977 
with 24 recorded cases. The number of bomb explosions rose from 850 in 
1972 to nearly 2,500 in 1976. The number of crimes identified as ‘political’ 
in their objective in police crime statistics doubled in 1976 over the 1975 
figure of 600. Official figures for 1977 showed a similar pattern with 75 
recorded kidnappings, 1,530 fire bomb reports, 540 bombings and 2,220 
‘acts of political violence’. The attempts to stop the trial of Renato Curacio, 
leader of the Red Brigades, have cost 15 lives and 24 woundings. L’Unita 
argued that there existed ‘a direct relationship between crime and the con- 
fused state of society, and the uncertainty. and- insecurity in which great 
masses of Italians were living—especially young people’.’ . 


Worsening economic conditions, unemployment among young. people, 
and the failure of successive governments to grapple successfully with these 
problems provided a climate for the violence of late 1976 and the spring of 
1977, But the upturn in levels of violence since the General Election could 
not be dissociated with reaction to the P.C.J.’s willingness to become a 
‘soverning party’ rather than a party of opposition, This resulted in an 
increased level of disillusionment with the P.C.I.’s ideological compromise 
by various Marxist groups as well as a large and vocal section of Italy’s 
student population who perceived the events since the 1976 Election as final 
proof of the P.C.I.’s transformation to a mere social democrat party. 
Student riots in Bologna, a town for long a model of communist local 
administration, culminating in the shooting of Francisco Lorusso, a left- 
wing student leader, the stoning of Luciano Lama and his entourage in 
Rome, and attacks on communist party buildings, were salutary experiences 
for the P.C.I. But then student protests could be interpreted as much as a 
comment on levels of graduate unemployment and university conditions as 
a counter-attack on a political system whose actions represent so little for 
them. Between 1955 and 1975 the university population has increased from 
just 200,000 to more than 880,000, The university of Rome, designed for a 
maximum of 40,000, enrolled 150,000 in the past academic year. Unrestrict- 
ed entry and the automatic right to retake failed examinations have strained 
university facilities to breaking point, The huge increase’ of graduates, 
despite a two-thirds failure rate, has resulted in employers questioning the 
validity of a degree as an indicator of prospective talent,® The universities 
thus represent what one sociologist has termed ‘huge macuines generating 
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frustration and despair? and nurtured the anomie and political violence of 
recent months, which turned as much against the P. C. I. as the governing 
centre right. 

Significantly, however, the more established ‘maximilist” groups— 
P.D.U.P., Avanguardia Operaia and Lotta Continua, failed to gain advan- 
tage from this confusion. Violent protest during the spring of 1977 was 
essentially a student-based phenomenon without working-class support and 
proved as embarrassing for these groups as it was for the P.CI. They 
suffered an acute ideological and organisational crisis when faced with the 
choice of openly supporting militant demonstration, and have suffered 
membership decline as a consequence, This failure to provide a clear-cut 
revolutionary alternative to the ‘social reformism’ of the P.C.I. allowed the 
communists to maintain a somewhat dented composure, reasonably safe in 
the knowledge that the possibility of being outflanked from the left was 
extremely unlikely. 

However, the fragmentation of the extreme left has also encouraged the 
growth of ‘autonomist’ groups with confused and competing aims and 
unfortunately sometimes violent tactics. Into this vacuum have stepped such 
organisations as Autonomia Operaia, the Armed Proletarian Nuclei 
(N.A.P.) and in spectacular fashion the Red Brigades, each having as an 
ideological denominator, the destruction of the current state apparatus as 
the main objective. The Red Brigades, formed in 1969, is by now the biggest 
maximalistic faction, yet its following has been estimated at under 800. Its 
membership, like that of other groups, is comprised mostly of young, 
- middle-class. students who see the current economic and political crisis as a 
sustained opportunity for the violent overthrow of the State.. But it was not 
until 1974 that it turned its attention to ‘educational’ kidnapping and terror- 
ist attacks against the ‘public’ persons, rather than attacks against property 
and the kidnapping and eventual.release of important industrialists. 

The murder of Francesco Coco, the chief public prosecutor, marked the 
beginning of an escalation of violence directed not against ‘enemy’ sectional 
interests or at right-wing political groups, but against the State itself. 

Part of the reason for this escalation was the success of the police in 
killing or capturing several prominent members of extremist groups, in- 
cluding Antonio Lo Muscio, an N.A.P. leader, last summer, and Renato 
Curcio, who was recaptured after escaping from jail while awaiting trial. 
The shootings of several public officials in the past few months were prim- 
arily in response to these and other police successes and have postponed the 
trial of some 49 Red Brigades members, But the wounding and killing of 
various prominent Italians, especially in the world of journalism, testifies 
to the more general political aims of terrorist action, well before the kidnap- 
ping of Aldo Moro this year. 

Thus, the student and antonomist Gickaics of the early months of 1977 
accelerated the slow trasformismo of Parliamentary elites towards com- 
promise over several policy issues. From March of last year, political 
debate in Italy shifted its ground from the unending debate on inflation and 
unemployment towards the re-establishment of order. There was, in effect, 
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a degree of political unity in Parliament over a significant issue reminiscent 
of that concert of opinion of the immediate post-war period. Fortunately, 
without too much fear from the maximilist feft, the P.C.I. could show a 
consistent and orthodox record on the subject of law and order. During the 
1976 election an attack on lawlessness was one of the major plans adopted 
by the P.C.I. in their version of societal renewal, There was no room within 
La Via Italiana for disorder that would only alienate the democratic bour- 
goise with whom the P.C.I. sought a broad ‘alliance’ of interests, Similarly, 
the ‘democratisation’ of Republican institutions could only take place 
within an ordered political framework. Hence unionisation of the police, 
parliamentary control of the Special Investigation Department (S.I.D.) and 
the improvement of police technology to increase effective arresting power 
were as much a part of P.C.I. policies as modernisation of the South and 
industrial renewal. Much of the debate at that time was against a back- 
ground of right-wing violence from organisations such as Ordine Nuovo. 
Despite the left-wing nature of the 1977 disorders, the P.C.I. emerged in a 
reasonably strong tactical position. The communists were also bolstered by 
reports of police agitation, and right-wing connivance with the dubious 
activities of S.I.D. Since the chances of an orderly election looked small, and 
the advantage to be gained by the D.C. in some doubt, negotiations for the 
inevitable Parliamentary detente commenced in April. 


A policy document agreed in July, 1977 between the D.C. and the P.C.I. 
as well as the P.S.I., P.D,S.I., Republican and Liberal parties, had counter- 
violence measures as significant and specific elements within it. For the first 
time, Communists were actively to vote with the D.C. on a series of publicly 
agreed points—an unthinkable situation for many D.C. and P.C.I. support- 
ers in 1976, but now, in the light of disorder of almost Argentinian propor- 
tions, seen as a necessary, rational and plausible step. The agreement, 
approved by a Parliamentary majority of 353, strengthened police powers 
of arrest, extended wire-tapping power to the Minister of the Interior, and 
recognised the need for police unionisation, though the nature of that unton- 
isation remained unsettled. The accompanying economic package again 
avoided the question of la scala, but a bill was prepared to fully implement 
the 1970 Regional Statute to transfer many functions and powers from 
central to regional level, as well as providing for the winding-up of many 
Church-run welfare agencies and social services or their transfer to regional 
public administration. 

The July Pact produced a spate of bombings and shootings that served 
only to illustrate the need for concentrated action to combat terrorism, But 
as several observers pointed out, the likelihood of implementing the social 
and economic reforms in the document was small. There were fundamental 
constraints in the nature of the agreement, for since the D.C. had refused to 
consider Communist seats in the cabinet, and the Communists had refused 
any deal on freezing wage levels, it was unlikely that long-lasting economic 
or political progress could be made, Despite a successful and much pub- 
licised U.S. tour and some improvement in both the balance of payments 
figures and inflation rates, Andreotti faced considerable pressures. The 
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right-wing of the D.C. refused to support the transfer of welfare agencies to 
Regional governments, and the unions” call for reflationary measures to 
ease unemployment meant certain political crisis during the winter. By 
November a further. round of wage negotiation and. industrial unrest forced 
the Republican Party and later the Socialists to call for the revision of the 
Pact in the light of the expected economic emergency. By December, Berlin- 
guer was under pressure from both union leaders and his party to adopt a 
stronger profile against the D.C. Further austerity measures would not be 
tolerated by unions or party if substantial progress towards inclusion of 
P.C.I, in a governing coalition was not made. : 
However, the low key and orderly end to the third Andreotti aian: 
tion in December was almost unique in Italy’s long experience of political 
crises, contrasting with the wave of violence that accompanied the break- 
down of parliamentary alliances. Andreotti’s exit was eased by prior warn- 
ing from the Socialists, Republicans and Communists that their parties were 
to switch to opposition rather than abstention. The P.C.I. sought a ‘piloted 
crisis’ that would avoid the possibility of fresh elections! and indicated at 
an early stage their willingness to negotiate a new accord, It was also gener- 
ally -expected that Andreotti would re-emerge'as Prime Minister for the 
fourth time. Indeed, L’Unita, the communist controlled daily, suggested that 
‘in the present Parliament, there already is the possibility of continuity’. 
The major stumbling block to a rapid solution to the crises was a substantial 
section of the D.C.’s right-wing, who flatly opposed any deal that included 
P.C.I. participation, After two protracted rounds of negotiation and after 
the P.C.I. had dropped its initial demand for cabinet representation in a 
government of ‘National Unity’, Andreotti, with the aid of Aldo Moro, put 
together a Pact to which his right-wing acquiesed, and the other Parliament- 
ary parties, including the P.C.I., saw as the best possible alternative in the 
circumstances. The agreement fell short of widening. Cabinet membership 
to include P.C.I. members, but included a full parliamentary programme on 
which the P.C.L, Socialists and others were fully agreed, and prepared to 
support by Parliamentary vote. This was a not insignificant advance on the 
limited agreement of July, 1977. Importantly, a committee of the Whips of 
the parties included in the Accord are to monitor-the progress and imple- | 
mentation of the programme. The parliamentary agreement was ratified by 
trade union leaders who declared themselves willing to accept: more moder- 
ate wage settlements in return for increased investment in the South and 
the financially troubled sections of chemicals, steel and textiles. ‘The crisis 
from the resignation.of Andreotti in January to the public announcement of 
party agreements, had lasted 54 days. 
' The Red Brigades’ eventual murder of Moro soon after-can be seen as ` 
much as the culmination of an unsuccessful campaign to prevent the closer 
association of Socialist and Catholic political forces in an accord ‘of -Parlia- 
mentary elites as a response to the Turin trials. Each step in the develop- 
ment of the Accord, from the formation.of the 3rd Andreotti Administra- 
tion in August, 1976, the signing of the first Parliamentary Pact in’ July, 
1977 and the reformation of the Andreotti government in March of this year 
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has been accompanied by an increasingly violent reaction, This reaction, 
however, accompanied initially by economic difficulties of crippling propor- 
tions, served only to intensify the search for new. and wider Parliamentary 
alliances. With the gradual and public recognition of thé pivotal position 
that the P.C.L holds, there has developed a more positive relationship 
between trade unions, employers’ federations and the D.C. Indeed, the 
apparent proximity to political breakdown experienced in 1977 has provided 
an external pressure of sufficient force ‘to allow Parliamentary elites the 
opportunity to display an overt. i in their own'as much as the national 
interests, 

The ‘survival of Parliamentary institutions’ is thus seen as a rallying 
point through which established political forces have to some considerable 
extent moved towards not dissimilar policy goals without too much fear of 
alienating extremes of support. The 3rd Andreotti administration was in 
power for 18 months—far longer than ‘most administrations during the past 
decade—and weathered political and economic storms of unprecedented 

magnitude, even by Italian standards: The secularisation’ of the D.C. bas 
been bolstered by the government’s openness in admitting the need for 
communist support for its survival as well as its greater willingness to tackle 
issues such as renegotiation of the Concordat, Abortion, ‘Powers to the 
.. Regions’ and the position of the Church as in social welfare provision. The 
consequences of continuing low governmental output are seen as likely to 
end in further turmoil, without a necessarily corresponding decline in P.C.I. 
support which in-1968 allowed the re-emergence of conservative D.C. fac- 
tions. Thus the ‘renewal of the D.C. and establishment of a clean image- 
may well be the only policy capable of matching the resilience of the P.C.I. 
with its new found legitimacy as a party of orthodox social reform. 

The considerable improvement in the Italian economy since the July Pact 
must in part be credited to P.C.I. leadership, which has helped effectively 
to implement wage constraint. With this significant achievement. to ‘its 
credit, the immediate need 'is to accelerate such social and economic reforms 
as are likely to maintain traditional voting allegiance and encourage the 
stabilisation of its new electoral support. While the range of tactical choices 
available to the P.C.I: is likely to produce strains far greater than previously 
experienced, the party ‘has demonstrated an extraordinary: capacity to 
pérsuade the rank and filé and retain their support in difficult situations’.5 
Having won a not insignificant share of parliamentary power and with their 
image of conservative reformism reinforced by their. responses to violence, 
their claim that the historic compromise is irrevocably: underway looks 
powerful enough. But as the P.S.I, found to their cost, trasformismo is an 
older and insidiously draining force on all that come into contact with the 
D.C. The compromise that may eventually emerge is likely to be somewhat 
different in kind to that envisaged by Berlinguer when he referred to 
the introduction ‘into the general functioning of society of elements . of 
socialism’ .1# 

The trials of Red Brigades members, extreme violence and finally the 
kidnapping of Aldo Moro, have effectively galvanised Parliamentary elites 
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into a reluctant interventionist block, thus creating the best opportunity for 
the existence of a genuinely unifying and reformist force within a previously 
dysfunctional parliamentary situation. The main danger for the ‘Italian 
political system now. lies outside of the violence of the past months.: D.C. 
leaders, already under considerable pressure from their right wing; may 
attempt to utilise the new Parliamentary situation as an expedient circum- 
stance to tackle no more than the ‘law and order issue’, a genuinely agreed 
priority issue. The safety of Presidential elections in the latter part of this 
‘year may thus. be reached. But without. tackling the social and economic 
. issues that remain at the back of political violence, the D.C, may find-the 
base of their. support increasingly narrow and right wing. The consequences 
would be an increasing bipolarisation and a much greater chance of author- 
itarian alternatives in the event of a general. election, This would be in direct 
contrast to the reformist-wishes of the majority of the Italian populace and 
also the generally consensual attitudes and responses of most party elites to 
the contemporary political situation. But then as one commentator. has 
' observed: ‘Italian politics are too complex and they move too slowly. Deep 
changes have.to be marked in a superficial continuity—perhaps to make 
them psychologically easier for the Italians to bear’1° A failure to realise 
these ‘deep changes’ on behalf of the D.C. may have. precisely the destruct- 
ive effect that the political violence in the last year and indeed the murder | 
of ee Moro has so tat failed to achieve. ; , 


: NOTES Se 
. 1 “The state of war is already clearly established: Only the political status of 
the latest victim seems to mark out the event from the all too ordinary 
happenings of the recent past.’ Financial Times, 17.3.78. 

2 The vote in the Chamber of Deputies was 545 in support of the‘new govern- 
men, 34 against and 3 abstentions. Only the M.S.I. voted against. The new 
Cabinet, however, was less well received, being almost identical in personnel 
with the outgoing ministry. ‘Once again,’ said L Unita, ‘the Christian Demo- | 
crats have proved incapable of overcoming the logic of party politics and 
internal wrangling.” L’Unita, 12.3.78. 

3 The separation of Ministries of Finance, Budget and- the Treasury remained. 
Amalgamation was considered ‘then and in March 1978'too. ‘radical a step to 
take without risking. considerable criticism from the D.C.’s conservative wing. 

t See Contemporary Review, April 1978, p.204. 

5 R. Zariski, The Politics of Uneven Development, Dryden Press 1972 PP. 101-2. 

6 Contemporary Review, April 1978, P- 202. 

7 L Unita, 5.12.76. . 

3-It' is estimated that there are over 40, 000 unemployed with TE or 
- diplomas, with a disproportionate number of these in and around the larger 
university towns—for example, Campania has some 40,000 unemployed 
- graduates, with 20,000 cdncentrated in Naples. 

® See V. Ardatovsky, Troubled Spring, New Times 1977, pp. 14-15, 

10 A poll conducted. by the Christian Democrats in January found support’ for 
their own party at between 42-44% and support for the P.C. I. up to 36% 
with a further dwindling of support for the smaller parties. | 

11 Unita, 18.1.78. 

12 Though the annual inflation rate for 1977 amounted to 18 3%, there had 
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been a marked decline in this rate towards the end of the year. Balance of 
payments figures recorded a L2,178 billion surplus (L 1,000 billion deficit 
1976). Unemployment, however, in the South was over 10% and G.N.P. 
increased by 1.7% (5.7% increase 1976). 

13 G. Sani, ‘The P.C.I. on the threshold.’ Problems of Communism, Nov./Dec. 
1977, p. 51. 

14 G. Sani, op. cit., p.41. 

18 Article 88 of the Italian Constitution prevents an outgoing President from 

' dissolving Parliament during the last six months of his office. 

16 Edward Mortimer. ‘Italy’, The Times, 6.7.77. 


* The subsequent murder of Signor Moro some two months after his abduction 
brought equally massive demonstrations in sympathy with his widow and family 
and as a statement of solidarity against extremist and violent action. In recently 
held local elections support was expressed for the firm stand against terrorism 
taken by the government. It is generally felt that the provision of additional 
safeguards against terrorism will strengthen the police in oe efforts to combat 
politically motivated kidnapping and murder. 


[New Era or False Dawn? The Andreotti Government by Michael Mannin 
was published in the April is issue Of Contemporary Review No. 1347 (Vol. 
.232).] 


The July issue of the Contemporary Review includes Peru: An 
‘End to Ruling Class by Richard E. Neff, The Great Watergate 
Conspiracy by Doris Overland, The Changing Composition of the 


House of Lords by Michael J. Phillips and Powys and the Kunda- 
lina Serpent by G. Wilson Knight. 
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THE FRENCH ELECTIONS | 
by Byron Criddle and David S. Bell 


SHE campaign for the French elections of March 1978 began effectively 
in May 1974 with the narrow victory of Valéry Giscard d’Estaing over 
the socialist, Francois Mitterrand, in the Presidential election. The 

narrowness of: that victory (51°), coming after a notable revival of the 
Left's fortunes in the 1973 general election gave encouragement to those 
who subscribed to the ‘one last heave’ theory: that the Left (Communists 
and Socialists) were on the brink of success and could not fail at the next 
hurdle. . 

Nineteen-seventy-four was a watershed year in French politics. It pro- 
vided the first indication of sérious division within the once-monolithic 
governing ‘majority’, between Giscardian and Gaullist elements. It also 
revealed the first important signs that the rivalry between the two leftwing. 
parties—in loose alliance since 1965 and with an agreed. if ambiguous 
programme since 1972—was far from dead. Thus. 1974 saw the weakening 
of the -bipolarising tendencies which, it had come to be believed, were 
inexorably transforming French politics into the kind of moderate Left- 
Right competition characteristic of the larger industrial democracies. 

- The Left alliance had originated as a tactical negative reaction to Gaull- 
ism and an electoral system which gave seats only to big battalions; to 
parties in alliance! Whilst in 1972 it became programmatic as well as 
merely electoral, the hostility and suspicion between Socialists and Com- 
munists still ran deep. One .of the important factors holding the alliance 
together was the coherence of the enemy—the governing coalition; and 7 
significantly after 1974 that coherence gave way to conflict between the 
supporters of the new President. and the Gaullists, whose candidate had 
been humiliated in the Presidential election. The Gaullists were downgraded 
in the cabinet; rivalry between Giscard and his Gaullist prime minister, 
Chirac, led eventually to the latter’s resignation in 1976 and subsequent 
victory over the President’s candidate in the Paris local elections of 1977. 
Gaullist MPs also disliked much of the ‘liberal’ legislation of the new 
President, largely because of its association with his declared aim of ‘gov- 
erning France from the centre’. In his book Démocratie Française (1976) 
- Giscard delineated a sociological centre, comprising about half the popula- 
tion, and extending from skilled workers to white collar managers and 
professionals, who identify neither with the politics of the old proletarian 
left, nor the traditional capitalist right; and in a speech in July 1977 at. 
Carpentras he talked of seeking to attenuate the division of France into two 
halves, In practical furtherance of his ‘centrist’ ambitions, Giscard after 
1974 sought, through supporters in his own and other small ‘centre’ parties, 
to fashion a new ‘party large enough to counterbalance the embarrassing 
_ weight of the Gaullist party {revamped by Chirac in 1976 into the Rassem- 
blement Pour la République) i in the governing coalition, with the long term 
hope of shifting its centre of gravity towards the left, Little came of this 
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enterprise, though in time Giscard’s own small party (in 1977 renamed the 
Republican Party) was credited in the polls with about as much support 
(20% +) as the once dominant Gaullist party. 

The intra-governmental rivalries and (by late 1977) those of the Socialists 
and Communists too, were exacerbated by the economic crisis into which 
France fell during Giscard’s presidency: by 1977 inflation ran above 10%; 
the trade balance was. widening, and unemployment at one million plus 
. Was more than double the traditional level in a country unused to high 
unemployment. In 1976 Chirac was replaced as prime minister by the 
economist Raymond Barre, whose task it was to achieve recovery through 
austerity—the Barre Plans. These measures unavoidably entailed govern- 
mental unpopularity, and from mid-1976 until October 1977 the President’s 
own popularity fell to a level below that of his predecessors (under 50%) 
and only returned above that level in late 1977—at a time when the opposi- 
tion’s alliance was publicly falling apart. The economic crisis was an issue 
with which the Gaullists could mark themselves off from the Giscardian- 
dominated government. Chirac defended reflation against Barre’s deflation- 
ary policies and there were signs that. the Gaullists were able to capitalise 
on economic discontent and garner a protest vote in by-elections. 

On the Left, meanwhile, the recession became the central and overriding 
- ` preoccupation of the rival partners. The Common Programme of.1972 with 
its proposals for vastly increased social spending financed out of 8% 
annual growth rates had by 1977 taken on an appearance of utter un- 
reality. In renegotiations demanded by the Communists and rather reluct- 
antly conceded by the Socialists and left Radicals (MRG), the PC in mid- 
1977 dramatically upped the bids, calling for a massive extension to the 
nationalisation proposals, a severe compression of wage differentials, a 
high minimum wage, and a mode of workplace democracy particularly 
favourable to the Communist party. In May 1977, on the eve of a televised 
debate between Mitterrand and Barre, the PC published its own extortion- 
ate estimates of the cost of implementing the Common Programme (envis- 
aging a still impossible growth rate of 6.8%), effectively handing Barre 
weaponry With which to beleaguer an embarrassed Mitterrand at a time 
when the Union of the Left’s credibility was high in the polls. Increasingly, 
and significantly, the PC’s leaders came to talk of refusing to take power in 
order to ‘manage the crisis’, and instead to'call for structural changes of the 
sort implied’ by a literal interpretation of the 1972 programme’s anti- 
capitalist vocabulary. For the Communists the way out of the crisis was 
the application of the Common Programme in its totality—and more: for 
the Socialist leaders the programme was to take second place to an inevit- 
able policy of austerity. 

The Left’s talks broke down dramaticaily in September 1977 on the 
question of extending nationalisation, and only a few weeks later the PC 
leader Marchais published a book, Parlons franchement, in which he accus- 
ed the Socialist party of ‘turning to the right’ and in language redolent of 
the days when communists saw socialists as ‘social traitors’, the PS was 
denounced as backsliding on a whole list of social proposals, of being ‘in 
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its nature, a party attached to mere management of the existing system . . . 
a party of technocrats drawn from the “grand bourgeoisie” : . . a party of 
theoretical incoherence’. A variety of hypotheses about PC motivation in 
turning on the Socialists after ten years of steady emergence from a hardline 
past suggest themselves: that the party was giving notice,that it still held to 
a different conception of socialism from that of its reformist allies; or, 
alternatively that it was merely talking tough in order to underline its 
image as the only reliable defender of working class interests and hopefully 
thereby staunch the slippage of its support to the socialists and prevent its 
vote at the election falling below its Vth Republic average of 21% and 
damaging its status as workers’ vanguard, A further possibility was that the 
party, temperamentally suited to opposition, actually desired to lose in 
1978 and continue as a workers’ tribune rather than become an advocate of 
working-class belt-tightening. Arguably the most convincing interpretation 
is that the party still retains, despite its ‘de-russianisation’, an unbending 
commitment to an East European model of socialism, entailing rigidly 
centralised state control and planning. (It is not insignificant that the party 
has directed its most aggressive attacks at those socialists (Rocard and 
Attali) most identified. with their party’s advocacy of the free market 
approach to economic management.) En route to such a system, the PC 
seeks to deepen its penetration of the working class in a variety of ways, 
not least its proposal to place the nomination and election of factory com- 
mittees effectively in the hands of its own trade union officials. The party 
appears more interested in transforming the existing society than in trans- 
forming itself. . 

At all events, Socialist reaction to the, Communist onslaught, e ever since 
its earliest manifestations in late 1974,. has been to avoid engaging in a 
polemical exchange that might scare away the thousands of middle class 
voters who had moved over to the PS in recent years. The Socialists had 
always realised that the PC would adjust uneasily to the greater growth; 
within the left alliance, of the Socialist party, but had never expected the 
problem to be an insuperable one. In any case the Socialists were largely 
prisoners of the alliance: Mitterrand had anchored the party to the strategy 
from national right down to local level, and could reverse it only at a cost 
of splitting the party. Socialist candidates had come to depend on Commun- 
ist votes almost as much as Communist candidates relied upon Socialist 
support. The voters indeed had come to take the alliance for granted: from 
early 1976 opinion polls showed consistently a majority for the Left of up 
to 53%, and continued to do so even after the breakdown of the talks in 
September, 1977. Ominously, however, post-September the polls also began 
to reveal that a declining proportion of the electorate actually believed that 
the alliance would win. What the PC appeared to have done was to re- 
awaken fears of its intentions and to confirm the reiterated claim of the 
Right that the Left could not govern France. ` 
. The campaign thus opened with a huge bonus presented. by the Come 
munists to a government that had been in power for twenty years—with 
some personnel (Giscard himself) in office virtually throughout the period: 
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a government now divided between rival clans; presiding over an economic 
recession, and facing an electorate whose changes in age and social struc- 
ture were liable to be of greater benefit to the opposition parties. The 
Right’s divisions were, however, far less severe than the Left’s. Like the 
Communists, in a sense, the Gaullists had acquired positions they sought 
to defend, but ultimately the Gaullists’ own doctrinal commitment to the 
Republic’s institutions—especially to the notion of fealty to the presidency 
—and a gut desire to defeat ‘collectivism’, decreed a common front. Before 
forming up, however, Chirac undertook a barnstorming campaign to save 
Gaullist MPs from their Giscardian challengers, who, by early February, 
were assembled in an electoral cartel called the Union pour la Démocratie 
Francaise-UDF. The Prime Minister, Barre (who emerged progressively as 
a strong asset on account of his reassuringly confident, paternalist manner 
and the relative newness of his face in an otherwise—Giscard apart— 
faceless administration) himself campaigned ostensibly aloof from the 
parties under a “Barre Confiance’ slogan and with the ‘Blois Programme’, 
launched in: the geographically and politically centrist town. of the same 
name, selected for its alleged representativeness of Giscard’s moderate, 
pragmatic ‘middle France’, The programme, barely discussed, was the kind 
of mélange of self-congratulation and cautious proposals for greater social 
_ justice that incumbent governments are inclined' to produce during election 
campaigns. 


At the centre of the campaign, Haweven lay the ruins of the Left alliance, 
with the Communists incessantly denouncing the PS for refusing to update 
the Common Programme on Communist terms, and failing to confirm 
whether or not the PC would withdraw for PS candidates at the second 
ballot-—thereby casting doubt.on whether the alliance was any longer even 
an electoral one. Withdrawal appeared to be conditional on a first ballot 
Communist poll of between 21 and. 25%, a programme agreement, and a 
statement about the distribution of portfolios in a Left government. Mitter- 
rand, refusing any of this, was accused of wanting a blank cheque for an 
austerity programme—the ‘old social democratic tradition of electing the 
left in order to implement the policy of the right’. For good: measure, to 
underline the rupture, Marchais announced that there would be a Com- 
munist presidential candidate in 1981 (whereas in 1974 the PC had—in 
Marchais’ words——‘worked, body and soul’ for Mitterrand). The other side 
of the Communists’ Socialist-bashing campaign was that of ‘workers’ 
defence’-—a programme of soaking the rich to finance social policies, in- 
cluding a monthly minimum wage (SMIC) increased by 37% to 2,400 
francs. This figure was soon taken up by the Socialists (to the annoyance of 
the party’s economic spokesmen who saw it as.an inflationary proposal), 
and by certain people inside the governing coalition, such as the Radical 
leader, Servan-Schreiber. L'affaire SMIC, as the electoral auction over the 
minimum wage came to be known, was virtually the only hard issue in a 
singularly tedious campaign. With the Left alliance’s crisis at the centre of 
the stage, the campaign did not need, as it had in previous elections, to 
concern the doubtful consequences of the Left coming to power, because 
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the mutual suspicion and mistrust were so palpably obvious as to’ render 
exercise of the imagination superfluous. Nor was the threat of constitutional 
crisis as far to the fore as in the past, and this as much because of Giscard 
as of the collapsed credibility of the Left. In 1976 and early in 1977 the 
president. had Jet it be known that he intended to serve out his seven year- 
term whatever the result of intervening general elections. Whilst the Gaull- 
ists saw in this statement the surrender of the Right’s most telling card—the 
threat of constitutional disorder if a right-wing president finds himself. con- — 
fronted by-a leftwing parliament—in January 1978 Giscard went further 
and announced that if the Left won, he could not prevent the application of 
the Common Programme. It was not entirely impossible to see in these 
statements’ the makings of a modus vivendi in the event of a Left success. 
It was very different from the overt polarisation unas) of. Giscard’s 
presidential predecessors. . A 
_ The first ballot result was very much as the polls ; had Da predicted a 
four-fold division of the electorate). except in one very important respect: 
the Socialists did not poll the predicted 25%, +, but only 22.5%. In the 
closing days of the campaign the party lost about 3%, of its predicted vote, 
thereby. failing to live up to long-expressed expectations that it was.the 
putative ‘first party of France’. Whilst it had reverted to its pre-war status 
as the largest party of the Left, its vote (6.5m) had: not cleared the 7 million 
hurdle the party had set itself. Though the party’s vote was up by 3% on 
the last general election, its performance was variable—with significant 
advance in areas of relative weakness—the Paris region and the catholic 
conservative East and West, offset by decline in its Northern and Bouches 
du Rhéne fiefs. l 

The Communist party’: s performance represented an effective resistancė 
to its slow decline. The party’s 20.5%, share of the vote, being a fall of 
almost 1%, was its worst result for twenty years and confirmed its loss of 
electoral dominance on the Left. The party was outdistanced by the Social- 
ists in all but 35°% of the seats (43%, in 1973) but, importantly, those seats 
tended to be concentrated in industrial areas where victory at the second 
ballot was more probable and where the PC profited from its organisational 
power. In most industrial areas the Communist vote held up against Social- 
_ ist pressure, but the Socialists’ advance on a stagnating Communist position 
in the Paris region was very marked. Overall, however, the first ballot 
performance of the Left represented. a defeat when measured against the 
high expectations. The alliance had not scaled 50%. 
- On the Right both formations of the governing coalition had’ grounds for 
satisfaction. The Gaullists had staved off the decline predicted -for them 
after 1974 by registering a vote of 22.6%, marginally sufficient to enable 
Chirac to claim that he was the leader of the still largest party. The UDF, 
meanwhile, for all its origin as a hastily assembled cartel of non-Gaullists, 
had, with 21.5%, more or less met its objective of balancing up the forces 
in the coalition in Giscard’s favour. The RPR had, significantly, been out- 
distanced by Giscardians in nearly half (44%) of the seats. Within the 
UDPF’s .21.5%, however,.the fact that the president’s Republican party 
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candidates accounted for only 11%, made the survival of the UDF after 
the election crucial to the preservation of the new-found balance. 

Between the ballots the traditional withdrawal of less well placed’ can- 
didates took place. On the Left, agreement to do so was made at arguably 
the most cynical, not to say surrealist, meeting of the entire campaign, at 
which Marchais accepted without demur proposals from the PS and Left 
Radicals which he had been resisting for months past. Smiles were donned 
and handshakes performed for the benefit of attendant cameras: it was as 
if the previous nine months of Communist polemics had not happened. This 
bizarre spectacle of leftwing fraternity quite failed, however, to restore the 
Left to a winning position. The simple problem was that the Left had 
already lost the election at the first ballot by failing to bank up sufficient 
support to allow for the inevitable desertion of Communist candidates by 
Socialist voters which was always a feature of the second ballot in French 
elections.. In 1973 an estimated 40%, of the Socialist vote went adrift when 
required to support a PC candidate, and figures published in 1978 suggest a 
figure of about 34%. A first ballot Left aggregate of around 55%, provides 
sufficient insurance against such slippage, but in very few marginals to be 
fought at the second ballot by the PC had this figure been achieved. Nor 
was the Left able, on account of its fractured credibility; to attract to it, as 
Mitterrand personally had been -successful in doing in the second ballot of 
the 1974 presidential election, the lion’s share of eliminated minor candi- 
dates: support—the ecologists and the feminists, both assumed to be left- 
ward leaning, divided more evenly than expected. Increased turnout at the 
second ballot appeared also to disadvantage the Left. 

The allocation of seats underlined the variable fortunes of the Left 
parties, The Socialists’ net gain in seats was 9 to the Communists’ 12. The 
PS had seen two of its. deputies outdistanced by Communist candidates at 
the first ballot and, in all, six of its seats transferred to the PC at the second 
ballot, whilst only one seat moved from Communist to Socialist occupation. 
The Communists’ greater gain in seats was thus in a double sense parasitic 
upon the Socialist party. The Socialists’ substantial gains in the catholic 
East and West were, as they had been in 1973, insufficient to lead to the 
capture of more than a few seats. The party showed a tendency to build on 
its local election successes of 1977 by winning seats in Poitiers, Angouléme, 
Chartres and Roanne, though correspondingly wherever sitting PS notables 
retired, seats tended to be. lost. The Communists’ increase in-seats—concen- 
trated in the industrial north (Nord and Picardie)—was in contrast with a 
growing vulnerability elsewhere, especially in Paris and the Red Belt, where 
five seats were lost and a number of others retained only with slender 
margins. 

On the Right, the effects of RPR-UDF riviary pied ies severe than 
it might have been. Incumbency tended to be an asset both for sitting 
Gaullist and Giscardian: deputies, though whilst only five Giscardian MPs 
were obliged to withdraw for RPR candidates, twelve sitting Gaullists were 
outdistanced by UDF challengers. In all, 20 seats passed from RPR to 
UDF, and only 6 in the reverse direction. At the second ballot, even in seats 
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where first ballot rivalry had been intense, the transfer of votes between 
candidates of the two factions was near perfect, in marked contrast to the 
situation on the left. 

. The election result settled relatively little. On the left the ge prob- 
lems seemed to confront the Socialist party. Within the party the left wing 
(CERES) minority has blamed Mitterrand rather than Marchais for the 
collapse, arguing that more concessions ought to have been made to the 
Communists.. Meanwhile, within the majority, which accepts Mitterrand’s 
accusation that responsibility for the defeat lies squarely with the Com- 
munists, rival claimants for the succession to the leadership (for example, 
Rocard and Mauroy) begin to jockey. The party’s problem is its strictly 
limited room for manoeuvre: even if most of its leaders wanted to ‘break 
with the Communists, which they don’t, it is not easy to see how they could. 
The party is virtually shackled to the PC down to town hall level, where in 
1977 it sacrificed its last surviving autonomous power bases on the altar of 
left unity. Nor is it easy to see how the party could, alternatively, move 
towards Giscard on anything but his own terms. The Communists, on the 

other hand, have fewer problems. For them there is at least another strategy 
` ~~albeit the negative one of retreat into the ghetto, from which position to 
employ the party’s organisational muscle in defence of workers’ interests. 
On the other hand there is evidence that many Communist activists did not 
understand the leadership’s wrecking tactics of 1977-78, and inside the 
wider leadership itself dispute arose after the election over the liberal 
intellectual Elleinstein’s publication in Le Monde of a critical article reject- 
ed by L’Humanité. Conflict between liberal and conservative elements seems 
inevitable, Finally on the left, the Left Radicals. This small faction, which 
Originally affixed itself to the left alliance in the quest for a share of seats 
and, hopefully, ministerial portfolis entirely disproportionate to their 
miniscule weight in the alliance, faces possible extinction, their leader, 
Fabre, already having renounced the Common Programme and resigned. 

On the Right; the election result seemed temporarily to boost Giscard’s 
standing. A new formation (it is by no means a ‘party’) has been put to-. 
gether, the creature of presidential prestige and patronage. The Gaullist 
party, formerly under President Pompidou in a similarly privileged pos- 
ition, seems, despite its creditable performance, destined to decline unless its 
leader can offer his troops some hope of office. At three years’ distance 
from the 1981 presidential election, Chirac’s chances would not seem bright; 
and a progressive flaking away of the RPR parliamentary group would 
seem a. likely development, Yet the Gaullists still have it in their power 
to thwart all the consensus politics objectives of Giscard, as they showed 
in blocking his attempt to open parliamentary committee chaitmanships to 
opposition deputies soon after the election, Giscard remains as ever the 
prisoner of an ageing, conservative electoral base: the over-50s, the farmers, 
the businessmen and higher professionals, whilst the vast bulk of his socio- 
logical centre—the lower managerials, the white collar workers and the rest 
are voting Socialist. When the glow of victory passes, the President could 
find himself in much the same plight as he was before. One escape route 
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could be through electoral reform which some believe would open up 
alternative alliance options. Indeed, the alliance option in which Giscard is 
reputed to be most interested—that of the UDF and the Socialists—would 
be that required to pass a new electoral law, for a PR electoral system is 
something else the Gaullists will not accept. 


Seats after 
second — 
ballot 

Votes at Votes at {and net 
. first ballot- second ballot difference) 
Extreme left 952,661 3.3 — — 
PC 5,878,340 20.5 4,744,868 18.6 86 (+ 12) 
PS 6,450,134 22.5 7,202,916 28.3 104(+9) 
MRG (left Radicals) 603,932 2.1 10 (—3) 





UDF ({Giscardians) . 6,122,180 21.5 6,651,756 26.1 137(+-10) 

‘Presidential | e eee ; TE 
majority . 684,985 2.4 — 

RPR (Gaullists) 6,451,454 22.6 5,907,603 23.2 153 (-—20) 


Ecologists 612,000 2,1 — — 
Others 793,276 3.0 —. 1¢(—8) 
Non-valid votes 785,008 3.8 

NOTE 


1 The electoral system involves two rounds of voting, one week apart, in any of the 
491 constituencies where no candidate obtains more than half the votes cast at the 
first ballot. At the second ballot only candidates with at least 12.5% of the electorate 

_ at the first ballot may stand, and the candidate with the most votes wins. The 
practice has been, on both Left and Right, for candidates to withdraw in favour of 
those who led at the first ballot in order to facilitate a straight fight between pro- 
and anti-government candidates at the second. The failure of the Left parties to 
withdraw in each other’s favour led to thei underrepresentation in the earlier 
elections of the Fifth Republic. 


[Byron Criddle is Lecturer in Politics at Aberdeen University and David 
S. Bell is a. Fellow in the Centre for Contemporary European Studies at 
Sussex University.] | 
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SOUTH KOREA — CARTER’S DILEMMA 
by Glenn A. McLain 


N June 23, 1976, American Presidential candidate Jimmy Carter 
made the following unexpected campaign promise regarding South 


Korea: 
“It will be possible to withdraw our ground troops from South Korea . . 
on a phased basis over a time span .. . It should be made clear to the 


South Korean government that its internal oppression is repugnant to our 
people and undermines our support for our commitment there.’ 

This thoughtful, prudent and perhaps laudable new position of President 
Carter is now under way to becoming the first change in U.S. policy 
towards South Korea in over 30 years. Whether the Cold War warriors -of 
the fifties or the new isolationists of the American State Department in the 


seventies will finally prevail over Carter’s new plan, -significant changes . 


will certainly be made regarding this problem for America and her allies 
in Southeast Asia. 


Pushed into the limbo of post-World War H diplomaty with America, 
and with Britain and its allies concentrating on mostly other areas of the 
world, Korea’s future seemed to be politically obscure in 1950. With, the 
resumption of war in the geographically divided ‘country from 1950 until 
the military stalemate was ‘settled’ by President Eisenhower in 1953, Korea 
became an American jot in the history book. However, the over 33,000 
American and United Nations casualties and the tremendous economic 
shock to Americans in general left a deep trauma in the U.S. body politic. 
This over 25-year acceptance on the part of U.S. foreign policy makers 
to forestall possible Russian or Chinese advances in the area by using 
American troops, atomic weapons and general support forces has been to 
remain in South Korea for an indefinite period. | 

Because of the geopolitical lessons of the Vietnam war, our ill-starred 
adventures with Chang Kai Shek since 1950 and the possible future Main- 
land China full recognition in the offing, a new examination of the Korean 
issue is at hand. President Carter has signalled to Southeast Asia and 
America’s allies that U.S. Asian policy is moving fast for diplomatic solu- 
tion. The South Korean problem might well become the linchpin . for mi l 
new and vigorous policy. 


` After a little over a year as helmsman of U. S. policy, Carter has a 
won major strategic points in two respects. They are his new and direct. 
attention to the Western Alliance and N.A.T.O. and his Human Rights 
drive. Although most international press attention has been given tò his 
speeches concerning Russian and European dissidents under Kremlin in- 
fluence, this Human Rights aspect of the problem is crucial to the new 
American policy change in South Korea. América has been unfortunate 
in the Korean leaders who have managed the American largesse since 
1954. The latest of this group is President Park Chung Hee of South Korea. 
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Aside from his Anti-Communism, Dictator Park has been greatly praised 
- in the world’s most important business publications as the author of the 
Korean ‘Economic Miracle’. Accurate financial data are difficult to come 
by for an analyst. American and United Nations bankers have provided 
key economic opportunities for Korean workers. The billions of new 
income has benefited Park’s growing economy. Multi-national corpora- 
tions in alliance with Park have raised Korean living standards greatly in 
the last decade. 

Park owes the international consortium of banks over seven billion in 
outstanding loans. He needs now another two billion to assure the future 
success of his upcoming five-year economic plan. 

The strong influence of Japanese industrialists and the rising wave of 
protectionism in America (in shoe products, steel manufactures, : textiles, 
and television parts) will not offer future expanding American markets 
for Park’s ‘Economic Miracle’. 

Park has offered a modicum of economic profit to a rising Korean 
middle class. The mass of Koreans must suffer his restrictions on religious 
freedoms for the majority benefit. Last but not least of the programmes of 
the Park régime has been m strong and ruthless curtailment of Human 
Rights. 

Asian scholars, experts in -American foreign policy, and'those who are 
close to President Carter predict that on this issue a Human Rights drive 
will be eventually made on the South Korean policy issue. 

Human Rights as poised by President Carter stands for American and 
Western deep-seated, national and religious traditions, which provide an 
ideological offensive against totalitarians of the right or left. Korean 
President Park has become a typical totalitarian example of the philo- 
sophical yearnings most Americans have in this direction. 

It is completely documented by South Korean dissidents, emigrés, 
Korean-American diplomats and Congressional leaders in the matter that 
President Park systematically arrests, imprisons, and exiles all those who 
disagree with this authoritarianism. 

Kidnappings of missionaries and his beleagured opponents in the Korean 
homeland have been extended to the United States by the Korean Central 
Intelligence Agency (K.C.I.A.) according to televised hearings in Washing- 
ton, D.C., in 1977 and 1978. These governmental exposures would seem to 
offer strong opportunity for President Carter to advance his Human Rights 
issue with a Korean Plan now. That is, unless the tired State Department 
pedants of U.S. policy for the last 30 years do not sell their stand-pat 
advice to Carter. They advise: ‘Well, at least President Park is our 
dictator.’ 

Or ‘he is fighting the Communism of Kim IHI Sung in North Korea. We 
must continue to pay a price in liberty, freedom and even Muman Rights 
for that essential American strategy’. 

Late in 1977 the first phase of Carter’s troop ‘oval from South 
Korea. was announced by the new administration. Over a gradual five-year 
period, most of the over 42,000 support troops would be removed along 
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with the over 500 atomic tactile weapons of much variety. 

Responsible military officials have stated that all weapons. and equip-. 
ment left in the area would be given to the South Korean armed forces. 
Adequate ‘readjustment funds’ including military, economic, and other 
essential monies woul’ soon be forthcoming from the United States 
Congress. 

Other American ires would be in place in Japan, Okinawa, the Philip- 
pines, and other strategic Asian areas. | 

Literally, howls of anger and frustration came at once from ‘Contain- 
ment’ experts’ in the State Department, ‘Status Quo’ military men in the 
Pentagon, and all those wardroom generals and admirals who always fight 
the new war or perhaps today’s elusive peace on the terms of yesterday. 

General Singlaub, American field Commander in Korea, openly protested 
against the evolving Carter policy and was quickly removed from his 
. forward Korean field position. After a 1977 Washington summer of U.S. 
Congressional political posturing, the firm change was set in place. Later 
explicit development: in strategic terms were outlined by Carter. Japan, 
whose national defence budget is only 1% of its Gross National Product, 
gave a tather muted reaction to the new Korean plan. Since the close of 
WWII, the United States has provided a nuclear umbrella which has given 
Tokyo opportunity to stress economic Spe instead of large financial 
diversions for defence. 

At this present time of writing (May, 1978) American economic and 
diplomatic experts are agonizing over the Japanese nine billion trade 
surplus. They wonder how wounded American industry can gain a fairer 
share of the Japanese market in the future. 

The Korean and Japanese ‘Economic Miracles in 1977’ will sharply 
pose to the diplomats and the military planners food for thought concern- 
ing the future in Southeast Asia. 

President Carter must lead the way in cutting American military com- 
mitments in Korea. Possibly the banner of Human Rights can. replace the 
umbrella of nuclear power in Korea, Japan, and elsewhere. 

In the diplomatic wings lies the ‘Gang of Four’ and the maturing world 
economic position of post-Mao-China. If in the future China can be 
neutralised with trade and diplomacy, the Korean problem will become 
less important to America. So once again Korea is an essential part of the 
jigsaw diplomacy of Southeast Asia. 

One of the main reasons for the extension of American power in the 
Korean War and once again in the tragic Vietnam War was the gnawing 
fear that Chinese imperialism was more to be mistrusted than similar 
Russian power. These misconceptions of Chinese aim, direction and 
strategy have been proven false by the recent events of history. 

Only when General MacArthur neared the Chinese border did the Com- 
munist forces react. In Vietnam their overt role was also negative. To add 
to the above facts, Russia seems completely absorbed with extended border 
and territorial disputes with China. Expert China watchers from Hong 
Kong and other strategic spots in Asia mostly agree with this statement. 
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China and Russia are both busy with their own territorial, economic and 
political problems. They both seem unwilling or even unable to help supply 
or further the future ambitions of Kim Il Sung. The jingoistic, churlish, 
ageing Communistic Dictator of North Korea seems entirely on his own 
for whatever misguided mischief he might concoct. . 

More is known about a similar international outcast and recluse, Enver 
Hoza, in tiny Albania, than is known about Kim Ill Sung. Even his inter- 
national Communist brothers have had little direct contact with the North 
Korean leader. His authoritarian counterpart in South Korea specifically 
maintains that the only reason he oppresses and jails religious leaders or 
smashes civil liberties is because of the terrible, overpowering threat of 
Kim Iil Sung. 

There is some smail bit of validity to his claim, but oppression does not 
provide a garden of freedom to grow when it is salted by absolute power 
and corruption. There really seems little to choose between the two dic- 
tators, Park and Sung. 

The gradual disengagement that President Carter has under way seems 
the best plan to extricate Americans from their 30-year policy of good 
intent but poor promise for the future of Southeast Asia. 

Border incidents, outright provocations, and various types of undisguised 
military forays have characterised the recent confrontations between the two 
leaders. Few Americans seem aware that many thousands of American 
troops have been garrisoned on the South Korean border since 1954 asa 
result of a U.S. signed Mutual Security Treaty. If another Vietnam should 
result because of mistakes made on the part of either dictator, there is 
little doubt that few Americans would understand about the situation. 
There is little chance of such a dreary prospect taking place in the future 
if President Carter’s new plan is allowed to unfold in South Korea. 
American taxpayers, American servicemen now in Korea, and all of 
Southeast Asia will swiftly benefit from this future operation. Park is well 
able to protect South Korea militarily and economically. Perhaps even civil 
rights, human freedoms, and religious liberty will advance if the American 
presence is gradually removed. 

Kim Il Sung is a sick, erratic, bombastic ruler. Even now, Korean 
Communism can evolve, change, and lose the dynamism of its present 
truculent ideology. Russia, China, and their European Communist counter- 
parts have proven this dictum in the last 20 years. 

Naturally, Communist Kim T] Sung wants all the United States forces to 
withdraw rapidly from South Korea, Carter’s opponents have already high- 
lighted .this demand to prove that the President’s ideas will be counter- 
productive and will play into the hands of the Communists. The deaden- 
ing intertia of American foreign policy in this respect in many instances 
during the Cold War period got America into Vietnam and other problems 
which were disastrous. Just because a Communist is in the neighbourhood 
(North Korea) one does not need to predict a diplomatic or military fire- 
storm. 

An interesting side issue to Kim’s withdrawal demand is his diplomatic 
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request that the U.S. State Department should immediately meet: with his 
officials to plan the instant unification of North and South Korea. 

This cry for bilateral talks is unrealistic because of obvious diplomatic 
and power-political reasons. It would not be sensible for President Carter 
to de-emphasise United States power on the one. hand by withdrawing 
troops and to assert strength on the other by seizing new international 
Status. bilaterally. Park’s head would fall in South Korea as would Presi- 
dent Carter’s in Washington with the foreign policy prow Up of the decade 
—in Seoul and in Congress. 

The unpredictable, shrill posturings of Kim must remain along with the 
well-known Churchillian enigma—riddleprone and inscrutable. Bellicosity 
and martial stridence by Kim will not necessarily produce war in Korea. 
Neither will the ‘Economic Miracles’ of Park produce liberty, freedom and 
Human Rights for his long-suffering people. The muses wait while President 
Carter advances his new policy in South Korea, which vitally concerns the 
entire peninsula. 

Before the advent of the Korean War in 1945, a great Amena Secre- 
tary of State, Dean Acheson, made the now famous statement, ‘Korea is 
not within our defence perimeter’. Then came the Korean War of 1950- 
1954. Key Democratic policy experts and strategic policy tacticians can 
discern the ashes of future national election defeats if President Carter is 
wrong in Korea. Over 29 million American veterans and their some 61 
million dependants, are a tremendous political threat for all’ politicians if 
international misconceptions are unduly made. Carter’s gradual plan seems 
to take these possibilities clearly into consideration. . 

The past diplomatic failures of the post-war world lay waiting to be 
watered and fertilized by the pragmatic yet essentially moralistic ideas of 
President Carter. A final element in the puzzle is the long-running Korean 
bribery scandal (1973-1978). It is perhaps upon this development that 
President Carter’s decision to withdraw the military depends. If a favour- 
able resolution is given here, he can assert his policy of Human Rights as 
a targeted plan as a part of this Korean operation. 

Most Europeans and even officials of their own governments have been 
only mildly aware of the Tongsun Park Korean Bribery Scandal develop- 
ment since 1975. Its historic roots are deep in the. post-Korean and even 
the Vietnam War. 

In America, the Nixon Watergate resignation was followed by ‘The 
Return to Normalcy’ period of Gerald Ford. Then came the marshalling of 
Congressional investigators for political research in 1976. They uncovered 
reams of credible evidence concerning the bribery of Americans by South 
Koreans. The fantastic amounts of American capital in military, economic 
and social resources that poured into South Korea to back up the followers 
of Syngman Rhee in 1945 to the long-range similar amounts up to the 
present time have provided the temptation for venality on both sides. 

In the years since the end of the Korean war over 31 billion in various 
types of aid have flowed from the American taxpayers to Korea. Under 
the direction of our Congressmen, American bureaucrats, international 
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businessmen and various hangers-on, many opportunities abounded: for 
two-way corruption. 

The investigations which have been slowly developing power over the 
past two years have so far brought to light basically the confluence of 
economic and political powers in post-war American-Korean policy. 
Gradually, two important committees have staked out their expertise in this 
matter. In the House and in the Senate of the United States, the famed 
Attorney Leon Jaworski on the Senatorial level and Congressman Donald 
Fraser have led the way in uncovering the scandals. 

It is estimated that over 115 Washington legislators will eventually be 
scarred by the final documented investigations. The Korean C.I.A. and an 
itinerant, self-styled Korean evangelist and ‘Messiah’ who collected 24 
millions of U.S. dollars in saving United States young people are the most 
unwelcome representatives of Park Chung Hee in America and are sub- 
jects of those reports. Proof exists that this ‘sticky’ money was involved in 
the Korean Bribery investigation. 

It is easy -to understand why Korean officials, President Park and 
Tongsun Park would be concerned with either diminished or even final 
cut-offs of United States aid after over 30 years of such military and 
economic plenty. 

There has been freedom for-a spate of Korean dictators to tax their 
opportunities for favourable votes in the U.S. Congress and continually to 
fill and refill the American horn of plenty. Whether the final Congressional 
investigations will tell this true story is not probable. American newspaper, 
magazine and book readers accompanied by radio and TV audiences often 
react emotionally rather than in considered historical deliberation. Most 
humans have this failing, especially if something like a protracted 30-year 
involvement in Korea or elsewhere is involved. The McCarthy era, the 
Vietnam War, and finally Watergate have made the American voters dis- 
enchanted personally with Toynbeen trends and long-term reasons for the 
complications of world affairs. The real stakes in the world are money, 
power and ambition. The Korean Bribery investigations have thrown some 
light on each of these basic human drives. Future American policy in 
Korea under President Carter’s leadership will only benefit the future if 
these issues are muted and not talked to death. 

In any case, the heart of American foreign policy will remain in Europe 
under N.A.T.O. and the Western Alliance. 

The Korean equation will be finally settled by population, wealth, fire- 
power, and the superior motivations of Koreans. 

South Korea has an excess of all these vital factors. Carter bases his new 
policy on these statistics. The rest depends upon Kim Til Sung. 


{Glenn A. McLain is a contributor to New York Times, Washington Pest, 
Christian Science Monitor, etc. Publications include Albania Under the 
Communists, Post-war Albania 1945-50 and The Moon Cult (in prepara- 
tion.)] 
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FUTURE OF THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION 
by Cecil Northcott 


N thinking about the future of the Anglican Church one has to be care- 
ful nowadays not to forget that the Church of England is no longer the 
sole representative of the ‘Anglican’ name but that the Anglican Com- 
munion now spreads across the continents through some 25 independent | 
provinces with over 50 million adherents. 


It is this Anglican Communion that is sending its 440 bishops, in July 
1978, to Canterbury for a two weeks’ consultation on the theme: “Today’s 
Church and Today’s World’. Oddly enough it will be called “The Lambeth 
Conference’, for it stands in the tradition of those conferences which, ever 
since 1867, the Archbishops of Canterbury have been wont to invite to their 
London home at Lambeth Palace for consultation, prayer, meditation and 
fellowship, usually at ten-year intervals. 


So this year Archbishop Coggan, 70 in 1979, will play host at Lambeth 
and Canterbury in the name not only of the Church of England and as 
Primate of All England, but also as President of the Consultative Council 
of the Anglican Communion which is the executive body of the.Com- 
munion. 

All this sounds very bureaucratic and managerial but with the Englishry 
that characterises the Ecclesia Anglicana the Lambeth Conference will 
avoid being a ‘convention’, ‘congress’ or an ‘assembly’, and will not make 
legislative decisions, or lay down Jaws as a Roman Catholic Synod might 
do, but will. be content to be a ‘conference’ of the Lambeth Fathers’ 
gathered in their spiritual home at Canterbury. 

Surprisingly enough, it will be the first time that the Lambeth bishops. 
have lived together residentially as they will be able to do on the campus 
of the University of Kent at Canterbury. This is a significant fact as it will 
give the conference a unique opportunity of creating a ‘personality’ which 
will inject a cohesion into the conference discussions. It will also provide 
ample time and space for the episcopal discussions of one of the con- 
ference’s main themes—‘The Place of Bishops in the Modern Church’. 

Episcopal authority has undoubtedly waned in the century and more 
since the Lambeth conferences started, and what their future is no one is 
venturing ‘to prophesy. With the growth of synodical government in almost 
all the churches of the Anglican Communion the bishop finds himself either 
relieved of committee work, or burdened by it in the form of being a 
permanent chairman of everything. 

In Today’s Church and Today’s World (Church Information Publishing 
£3.50p) there is an excellent group of essays on the bishop, his origin, 
present condition and future state. How essential is he for the good working 
and health of the whole church? Should he attempt to be pastor, preacher 
and publicist? Is his presence needed at every occasion of the church, or 
could he be officially limited to those events where his presence, authority 
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and episcopal witness are symbolic? 

As an established church, and now the only one within the Anglican 
Communion, the Church of England has an eminent regard for the 
episcopal office; but it has only to look northwards to Scotland to see her 
companion-in-law the Church of Scotland competently managed, according 
to the Presbyterian system, as any in the Episcopalian system. 

It is still within very recent memory that the bishops of the Church of 
England, in 1972, took a very heavy knock when the final decision had to- 
be made on union with the Methodist Church. After a decade and more 
of debate the Anglican Synod failed to secure the required percentage 
of votes, in spite of 38 bishops out of 43 giving the Synod a formidable 
and favourable lead. The Synod voted down the bishops, and took into their 
own hands what by tradition would have been an episcopal decision. The 
1972 failure of the bishops to sway the Church of England was a marked 
denigration of the episcopacy. . 

Something of the same spirit of anti-bishop has erupted in the United 
States Episcopal Church over the question of ordaining women priests, and 
it may be that ‘women priests’ is destined to be the major disruptive 
element in-the Lambeth Conference itself. Archbishop Coggan is known to 
be anxious to play the discussion in as low a key as possible or, to change 
the metaphor, with at least half an eye on Rome and Constantinople where 
the Roman and Orthodox Churches have already uttered warnings on the 
dire prospects of women priests in relation to Christian unity. 

Large sections of the Anglican Communion have already committed 
themselves to the view that there is no theological or biblical objection to | 
women’s ordination, and beyond that the Church of England itself has not 
gone. In Manchester and Newcastle there have been attempts to ‘jump the 
gun’ by bringing in a woman priest from the United States to celebrate 
Holy Communion according to the Anglican Prayer Book. But on the 
whole the Church of England is taking the ‘women priests’ issue very 
calmly, with the church refusing to make it a genuine campaign issue on 
which the future of the whole church depends. Those in favour see the 
movement towards women’s ordination as an inevitable happening under 
the Holy Spirit, while its opponents point equally to the person of Christ 
as the male head of the Church and to the fact that he appointed only 
men as apostles. Both sides appear to be apprehensive about the attitude 
of the Roman and Orthodox churches on unity questions, but as Professor 
Geoffrey Lampe of Cambridge remarked in a public debate in January 
last, on this point ‘Unity must not be bought at the cost of truth’. 

As a comparatively small body alongside the huge blocs of churchmen 
in the Roman and Orthodox Churches the Anglican Communion has 
regarded itself as a bridge builder between Western and Eastern Church, 
and to make this clear the two most recent Archbishops of Canterbury, Dr 
Ramsey and Dr Coggan, have made visits to the Pope, the Orthodox 
Patriarch and the Moscow Orthodox Patriarch. The achievements of 
scholarly discussion put into train, following these visits, have displayed 
large areas of agreement in faith, doctrine, even on the ticklish question of 
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authority, which appears to be yielding to. new understandings, especially 
_ when Dr Ramsey hints that he would be quite happy to be a member of 
a universal church over which the Pope presided’as a kind of World 
President. The old question of ‘Anglican Orders’ is also, it seems, capable 
of a fresh exegesis, without the Roman Church having formally to with- 
draw all the sharp comments the Vatican made about Anglican church- 
manship in the 19th century. 


Another Lambeth topic that is likely to raise much: informed discus- 
sion is on the Christian ministry itselfi—both ordained. and lay. This is a 
particular concern of the bishops because of their special responsibility to 
maintain a due supply of ordinands. But must it be full-time ordinands 
only for the Christian ministry? Since Lambeth met in 1968 a wave of 
concern has swept through the church asking for some form of ordained 
auxiliary ministry to help in the parishes. Different bishops have had 
different ways of meeting the development of a lay ministry and at Lambeth 
this year there will undoubtedly be further pressure for a lay ministry to 
an increasingly lay church. 


One of the wisest papers prepared for the Lambeth bishops.to contem- 
plate is the one by Bishop John Howe, who has emerged as the shrewd . 
and ‘able secretary-general of the Anglican Communion, on what he calls 
‘Anglican Patterns’ : 


The process by which the Anglican churches work together is not imposed 
by law since there is no over-arching canonical authority. Instead, on major 
matters, the Churches consult ‘together, and then in the further light of its 
own circumstances and needs each Church (General Synod) makes its own 
decisions and rules. A common faith and practice, and a common regard and 
affection are necessary, and will always be so. By ‘this means a: procedure with 
much decentralisation has not become a recipe for disintegration. 


Bishop Howe warns his fellow Anglicans that their task in the next decade 
is likely to be ‘consolidation’ rather than ‘expansion’: 
To consolidate can be better than to spread. Moreover, except where govern- 
ments maintain barriers, there are few places where Christian Churches, 
although not Anglican; are not already comparatively well established. For 
the few Anglicans who find themselves in those places is it not -better that in 
this fractured world they join with a Church that is already there? . 
If there are any ‘little Anglicans’ left nowadays Bishop Howe believes the 
Lambeth Conference will give them a final dismissal. He points out that 
half the Anglican Communion is outside the Commonwealth, and that 
many of the bishops present at Lambeth are more at home in — 
Japanese, Portuguese, Spanish and Swahili than English, _ 
By grace rather than by doing (says Bishop Howe) we have become an 
indigenous, inter-national and inter-cultural family. Some other churches are 
` more numerous, though I believe that only the Romans are more widespread. 
And all. are small compared with the multiplying populations of the world. 
Given our situation a USOR is what does Christ want the Anglican Com- 
munion to do? 


Lambeth could onde some of the answers. 


[Dr Northcott is religious affairs adviser to the Daily Telegraph.] 
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RIGHTS FOR PRISONERS 
by Graham Zellick 


ECOGNITION and implementation of prisoners’ rights is justified 
both pragmatically and as a matter of principle. Pragmatically, it 
helps reduce tension in prisons, making their administration easier and 
more constructive; it is also less likely to leave prisoners embittered and 
frustrated, which does not conduce to their rehabilitation. As a matter of 
principle, fundamental human rights should be respected. There is 
obviously a level below which the treatment and conditions of prisoners 
should not be allowed to fall. It has long been accepted that offenders are 
sent to prison as punishment, not for punishment; but this axiom finds only 
partial expression in the English prison system today. ` 
The rehabilitative ideal is now rather discredited as the exclusive objec- 
tive of custodial policy. The limits—and indeed the dangers—of the treat- 
ment model are appreciated, and the notion of a prison system premised 
on justice rather than treatment is widely supported by penal reformers. 
Again, justice intrudes only spasmodically as a motive force in English 
prisons. 
i Progress in this field has been slow. It is true that the idea of prisoners’ 
rights is relatively new in this country. Hitherto, penal reform was domin- 
ated by a benign paternalism. But the principal difficulty is the resistance of 
the Prison Department of the Home Office to these trends. Ministers have 
taken little or no interest in the internal detail of prison policy. For the 
most part, the officials are left to operate the system with relatively little 
ministerial intervention. 
Yet there is no shortage of areas demanding attention. The chief of these 
fall mostly in the following areas: 
(i) Communication and contact with the outside world. 
(ii) Mechanisms for ventilating grievances. 
(iii) Access to the law. 
(iv) Disciplinary offences and the machinery for siniehing prisoners. 
(v) The prisoner’s relationship with the prison authorities and his status 
within the prison system. 
It is proposed to deal briefly with some of the e principal issues arising 
under each of these headings. 


I Communication And Contact With The Outside World 
Restrictions are placed on the number and contents of the letters which 

a prisoner may send and receive. Likewise, his visits are limited and his 
visitors must be acceptable to the authorities. Yet the Prison Rules acknow- 
ledge the importance of maintaining contact with family and friends. Six 
hours a year with one’s wife is hardly a recipe for matrimonial success. 

- The rules forbid any mention in letters of prison life and treatment in 
any way, and the valuable time of trained and scarce prisons officers is 
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used to censor all correspondence. Access, therefore, to organisations like 
the N.C.C.L. or Justice is limited, other than in connection with the 
prisoner’s case itself. Correspondents must generally have been known to 
the prisoner before conviction, which again limits his ability to communi- 
cate with those outside. 

The justification for restrictions of this kind are largely discredited and 
draw little support from the Home Office. Yet the disappearance of these 
pointless and irritating rules is not imminent for fear of offending prison 
officers or appearing too liberal. 


IL Mechanisms For Ventilating Grievances 


The right to see the governor and petition the Home. Secretary cannot 
be gainsaid, but plainly afford only limited safeguards. The Board of 
Visitors, composed of ordinary citizens, plays the useful role of a continu- 
ing presence which the governor and his staff will always bear in mind, but 
can do little to redress particular grievances. They cannot really undertake 
investigations themselves and must generally rely on the governor’s explana- 
tion. Nor do they have either executive powers, sufficient prestige or access 
to publicity, at least one of which would be necessary if they were to be 
significant in this regard. Moreover, as the chief disciplinary authority, they 
do not enjoy the. inmates’ confidence as an independent body, but are in- 
stead perceived as part of the management structure. The Parliamentary 
Commissioner for Administration is not a suitable instrument for dealing 
with the many detailed cases which arise. Other countries have special 
correctional ombudsmen or investigators able to specialise in cases of this 
kind and deal with them promptly. . 

An added difficulty is caused by the exposure to ptinishment if a prisoner 
complains about a member of staff, since it is an offence against discipline 
to ‘make false and malicious allegations. 

Even a letter to a Member of Parliament must await the outcome of an 
internal complaint, which is arguably a breach of the European Conven- 
tion on Human Rights. 

The prisoner’s protection against the authorities’ actions is iricomplete 
and attention should be focused on the appropriate machinery for dealing 
with grievances. A specialised ombudsman, a strengthened arid independent 
inspectorate, and reformed boards of visitors are all possibilities. A depart- 
mental committee to examine the whole question, like the recent report on 
hospital complaints, might be useful. 


Il Access To The Law 


Most countries similar to Britain allow their prisoners free access to 
lawyers and the courts. It is rightly regarded.as a basic constitutional right. 
Not so here. A prisoner in this country is entitled to contact a solicitor 
only if he proposes to institute civil proceedings—and even then if the action 
concerns the. administration of prisons he must first await the outcome of 
an internal investigation. And this limited concession was wrung out of a 
resisting Home Office only. after the European Court in 1975 found the 
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United Kingdom in violation of the Human Rights Convention. It is sub- 
mitted that the amended arrangements still leave us infringing the Conven- 
tion. It is astonishing that the Home Secretary felt it necessary to defend 
so questionable a rule, and then should have so signally failed to give 
expression to the spirit of the Court’s judgment. The restrictions retained 
offend the citizen’s most basic right of access to law. It is just another 
example of the preservation of restrictions in deference to arguments as 
illiberal as they are illogical, and it is disappointing to see the Government 
resisting another case raising similar issues, already declared admissible by 
the Commission, no less strenuously. What is really needed here, in fact, are 
facilities for lawyers regularly to visit prisons and hold legal clinics for 
the many domestic and other pressing problems facing prisoners. The Home 
Office anticipates difficulties of an unexplained nature, but other countries 
have long since permitted these visits and found a reduction in tension and 
confrontation to be the product. 


IV Disciplinary Offences And The Machinery For Punishing Prisoners 


Before a prisoner is punished for misbehaving it should be clearly esta- 
blished that he is guilty. This is certainly so with regard to the serious 
penalties which the board of visitors may impose: solitary confinement for 
56 days and loss of six months’ remission (and sometimes more). A full 
scale trial may not be necessary, but the casual arrangements now in force 
cannot be regarded as satisfactory. The chief objection is the lack of assis- 
tance which the prisoner has in the presentation of his case. The Jellicoe 
Committee in 1975 recommended a new disciplinary body brought in from 
outside and composed of a qualified lawyer, rather than the board of visitors: 
whose functions were impaired by the discharge of the disciplinary duty. 
But the Home Secretary, Merlyn Rees, has regrettably rejected this recom- 
mendation. If prisoners are to be inspired with a respect for justice and the 
processes of law, it is necessary for the disciplinary tribunal at least to 
attain the standards ‘of the magistrates’ court. It presently falls consider- 
ably below this. There is also scope for a review of the offences themselves, 
some of which are so lacking in specificity as to be open to abuse, and of 
the practice of imposing consecutive punishments which in total greatly 
exceed the statutory maxima. 


V The Prisoner’s Relationship With The Prison Authorities And His Status 
Within The Prison System. 
- The incarceration of large numbers of adults often in overcrowded and 
inadequate conditions inevitably places restraints on privacy and the exer- 
cise of personal responsibility, but every effort should be made to allow 
prisoners to develop their sense of responsibility and not to be robbed of 
their personal dignity. Clothes, standards of hygiene, personal appearance, 
work to be performed, relationship: with prison staff, privacy of correspon- 
dence, are just some of the matters which need to be considered in this 
context. It is doubtless here that the review of standing orders which began 
under Roy Jenkins will concentrate. Much progress has been made in this 
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area in recent years, but the prisoner is largely at the total disposal of the 
prison authorities and is not really afforded opportunities to exercise per- 
sonal choice or even make personal decisions. A regulated life may be in- 
evitable: a regimented life is another thing. It is not easy to provide for 
such matters in the rule book, but nor can it be left to individuals to work 
out for themselves without guidance. The quality and training of prison 
staff is obviously vital here. 

It would certainly help-if the standing orders were made available to 
prisoners. Secrecy is often unnecessary and conducés to suspicion. If rules 
have been formulated to standardise decision-taking, there can be no objec- 
tion to these rules being. known (except those touching security). The 
Prison Rules themselves are expressed so broadly, conferring wide dis- 
cretionary powers on the authorities, that access to me standing orders 
is essential. 

It would also help if prisoners were given advance notice of their dis- 
position in the prison system (whether within a particular establishment 
or in the case of `a transfer), together. with reasons. That would also enable 
them to make representations before the action was-taken. The prisoner 
would at least feel that he knew. what was going to happen to him and 
why, even if he remained powerless to change it. This is particularly impor- 
tant in connection with parole, which is a source of great bitterness and — 
anxiety. If encouragement of self-respect and a sense of personal respon- 
sibility is, according to the Prison Rules, one of the aims of imprisonment, 
changes here are demanded. No man’s personal responsibility i is enhanced 
by continuous dictation. Administrative convenience militates against this 
avowed objective, and imprisonment becomes a wholly negative force. 

The status of the prisoner is. strikingly exemplified by the legal rule 
which holds that a breach of the Prison Act and Rules by the authorities 
does not entitle the prisoner to any legal redress. No other public authority 
(apart from mental hospitals) enjoys an immunity of this kind. It is at odds 
with the whole development of administrative law this century, which sub- 
jects to judicial control the activities of all administrative authorities. The 
original decision was Lord Goddard’s.in 1943, unsound in principle, ex- 
. ceeding the requirements of the case before him and ripe for rejection. The 


-prisoners right to sue was restored in 1948. It should not be too much to 


hope that the right at last should be given effect to by abolition of the 
privilege of the prison authorities to break the law with impunity. Together 
with restrictions on the right of access to lawyers and the courts, it erects 
- a formidable barrier between justice and the inmate and its anomalous in 
a country ostensibly concemed about the Rule of Law. 


[Graham Zellick is Lecturer in Laws at Queen Mary College, University 
of London. Formerly Ford Foundation Fellow in Criminal Law and Policy 
at the Stanford Law School and Visiting Professor of Lawat the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, he served on the Jellicoe Committee, on boards of visitors 
and is a member of the Council.and Executive Committee of the Howard 
- League for Penal Reform.] 
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‘TO RUSSIA WITH.. - 
by Francis P. Walsh 


HE finest sheep on the Danube’... . We have not been on her for 

more than a few minutes before her shapely figures are coming over 

the intercom: Length 105.9 metres, breadth 16.1m., maiden voyage 
1972, capacity 212 Western tourists, . .. 

So we are off to Russia with the Volga. Most of the passengers come . 
on in Passau and are West Germans, others are from ‘German Switzerland’ 
and Austria—they board in Vienna—and a few from Geneva and the 
United States, This is a trip that suits elderly and handicapped people but 
there are also half a dozen teenagers with their grandparents. 

The reception desk is covered with informative booklets and behind it 
a few of the crew with crinkly Russian faces stand smiling to accept our 
passports. Olga, in her gift shop stocked with samovars, balalaikas, peasant 
dolls and stamps, awaits the Western currency. The showcases are full of 
fur coats... . But the summer sunshine is still hot on deck. Out there we 
can see what fun this floating palace offers for the next two weeks. An 
ergometric bicycle. A swimming-pool, Plenty of chairs, so no grab. There's 
- the dining room, with all the tasteful tables laid. Real Russian food, famous 
black bread—caviar. Carnivals, (Neptune will come.) Master of the ship’s 
fun is Joseph, a small thick-set man with a crew-cut and the permanent 
grimace of a joke gone wrong. He gets chatting with the passengers and 
leams about their background, their views on the political situation at 
home—-and borrows a book or two. And his own background? Marx- 
Leninism, plus. He teaches English at Odessa University. 

Every day, the Volga ties up for a few hours while we make an excur- 
sion, a tour of some city. Vienna and Belgrade, with their churches and 
‘museums, Budapest and Bukarest float past—or is it we who float? 

In-between, we stand on deck with the field-glasses. We joined the Volga 
to see the world—and what do we see? Trees and more trees, birches and 
poplars forming a thick wall along the banks for hundreds of miles. 
Perhaps they keep out prying eyes? Certainly, they keep out flood-water, 
says a Swiss military man, who should know. Watch-towers rise above 
the treetops. Here and there, in the Communist countries, army trucks are 
lined up near the water’s edge. At one place, three tanks drive at us in a 
threatening manner, then veer away, the crews laughing and waving as 
their vehicles splash back to land. A break in the poplar curtain: this must 
be Jugoslavia—yes, with all these horse-wagons and onion-spire churches. 
But mostly we- see the Danube between its green walls, the filthy brown 
Danube—and people bathing in it. 

The Soviet meals do not satisfy all tastes. After the first one-ege break- 
fast, someone asked for more, and found four eggs on his plate next 
morning. Fresh farm produce must be plentiful behind that wall of trees, 
but the menu on board is- labour-saving, tinned in the USSR. We are 
requested to mark our orders on tomorrow’s menu, but not more than 
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one portion of any dish: a second may be ordered when the time comes. 
The Americans are used to more service than is normally provided for 
Soviet citizens, or even West Europeans—hot rolls, extra coffee—so Lydia, 
their waitress, sighs frequently. 

One evening, ‘King Neptune’ comes on board. The passengers put on 
a little show and some get ducked in the pool, Another time, the crew gives 
a. show, with the waitresses folk-dancing and singing. Our cabin maid is an 
acrobat; Joseph is the compére. g 

The Volga ties up for a few hours at Ruse, a Bulgarian town devoted to 
heavy industry. In the roughly-paved streets, there is little traffic, but many 
people are looking in the shop windows, We ask a young woman if there 
is a cafe still open and she offers to take us there. In stumbling} French, 
she tells us that she is an agronomist (poultry breeder), is married, with a 
son of ten. Has a friend in “Morocco who may. be able to help her to get 
out of Bulgaria. She sits with us on the cafe terrace for a couple of hours, 
watching the men from heavy industry lumber past. An evening walk, is 
the thing in Ruse. She asks us to send a picture postcard from the West. 
At last we have to go. She walks us back to the Danube and when we 
board stands a long while gazing at the cruise-ship. 

On the seventh day, our ship leaves the tangled green walls of birch 
and poplar and heads out through the delta marshes around the Black 
Sea port of Constanza, For the oversea voyage to Yalta, we must tranship 
to the Osetija. This is an older ship, with: no swim-pool or ergometric 
bicycle. In our downstairs cabin, shaken by the thunder of the engines, 
we lie on ‘beds’ (leather benches) and try to. sleep, From here the Black 
Sea isn’t what it’s cracked up to be. 

At Yalta, where ‘the Big Three’ met, sick, tired and deserving Soviet 
workers now are rewarded with rest and care. We take a short bus tour 
along this Russian Riviera, which is dotted with white sanatoria and dor- 
mitory blocks: then a walk along the esplanade. The queues—for ice-cream 
and so on—are even longer than‘ in the other countries we passed through. 
Here and there in the sober crowd a festive garment stands out—two 
festive garments: a cowboy hat for youths, a white plastic bonnet for 
maidens. Even the beach seems.rationed: half a mile of stones for several | 
thousand people. Some try to sunbathe, writhing on a towel, but many 
stand staring out to sea. Maybe a rubber mattress will come from there. 
‘Stork Beach’ Joseph calls it, ‘because there’s only room to stand on 
one leg.” 

The programme promised a dip in the sea. However, before going ashore 
we were told that the weather would be unsuitable. Now the sun shines 
warmly on the dipless sea, What is unsuitable is the temperature of the 
water, 12 degrees C. And so back to the Osetija, where the booklets are 
arrayed: The Soviet R System, Speeches of Leonid Brezhnev, Sport 
in the USSR. 

And at Constanza. we > board the Volga for a second look at. the Danube. 
Pent up on the deck of our floating palace, we roast and read, or clamp 
on the field-glasses for any gaps in ‘the trees we missed on the way down. 
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Or cool in’ the pool. ‘The one-arm pool’, we call it, because there’s only 
room to swim with one arm. 


The menu comes around again, in new da Siberian cutlets, 
Uzbek steak, meatballs Crimea—but it’s the old hamburger. The orange 
juice that came with a meal is now sold in the bar only. The fur coats are 
not selling well, so another fashion show may be necessary. Other slow- 
selling items provide lottery fun. 


We visit a large hydroelectric plant, ‘No photographs’. We pass the locks 
at the ‘Iron Gate’. A Soviet passenger uses up several film-rolls on these, 
_ The crew stay on their end of the ship, behind roped-off passages. Never 
the twain. ... We have the currency. Two Soviet couples sit by the pool 
every day. Some of us try Russian on them but without success. 


Behind the reception desk, our passports are studied intensively. “Pas- 
sengers intending to take the excursion at Bukarest are requested to pang 
in their passports at the reception desk.’ 


Each morning, the programme comes over the intercom—once in the 
cabin to wake us up and again in the breakfast-room. Each day, the air 
and swim-pool températures are announced, the speed of the ship and its 
position. Meal-times, which are always the same, anyway. The pressure 
---on the ergometric bicycle increases. 


` Next day, comes the last excursion before we get out — Bratislava, 
‘Please hand in your passport.’ Here in Czechoslovakia for the first time 
we are not allowed to go. cut on our own, but only with the guided group 
from the Volga. Three buses wait on the quayside. However, when our 
party of about 150 tourists reaches the customs office we are told: ‘Sorry, 
another ship just camé‘in unexpectedly and you must wait until we get 
it out.” We wait two hours. Then the pent-up passions of a fortnight 
boil over. Back along the gangway we surge, to the reception desk and the 
crinkly Russian face with its nervous smile. ‘We are not going on this 
excursion at all!’ a German shouts. ‘Please give back our money.’ ‘Our 
money, our money! ” the Austrians and German-Swiss. insist. ‘Lets all 
stick together now,’—as some French-Swiss talk of waiting for the excur- 
sion. “Don’t shout-at me,’ Crinkles protests, ‘I’m not from the Czech cus- 
toms.’ The money is eventually refunded. 


After this historic fight for Western values, the buses. drive off empty, 
and the Soviet and Czech tour organisers are left blaming the customs for 
the loss of their.investment. Next day it’s Vienna. We come out from the 
strange world of. a Soviet river-cruiser. All except a few, who carry on 2 to 
their point of. emibarkation at Passau, 


NOTE. Information regarding the above tour is available from Seetours 
International, 6 Frankfurt-am-Main, Weissfrauenstr 3, Fed. Rep. of 
Germany.. 
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THE BEHAVIOURAL SCIENCES AND THE DILEMMA 
FOR BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


by Leslie James 


HEN the history of the twentieth century is fully recounted, one 

feature of it will call for special treatment, namely, the impressive 

and far-reaching development of the behavioural sciences. At the 
beginning of the century, psychology was barely respectable. William 
James, Sigmund Freud and William McDougall were famous, but only as 
intellectual pioneers in’ a relatively novel field of human enquiry, and 
public opinion was sceptical, if not wholly hostile. For many, psychology 
commanded no greater respect than astrology or phrenology. 

- Today the situation is vastly changed. Psychology is not only accepted 
as a science in its own right, authenticated by the same objective and 
empirical methods as the natural sciences, e.g. chemistry and physics, but 
it constitutes a major element in several other fields of study and human 
activity, such as education, criminology, industrial relations, commercial 
advertising, public relations and medicine. In fact, since all human activity 
is a matter of behaviour and since psychology is essentially the ‘science of 
behaviour, the principles of psychology are relevant wherever human 
behaviour calls for explanation, or some attempt is to be made to influence _ 
that behaviour. Some of the applications of psychology are concerned with 
individuals, and here we move into the fields of psychiatry and psycho- 
analysis. Others are concerned with the behaviour of groups, and here we 
turn to social psychology or more specific subjects such as criminal psycho- 
logy,. educational: psychology, or industrial psychology. 

As in any other field of scientific enquiry, the aim of psychologists has 
been to find causal explanations for what takes place in their field of 
study. There are difficulties which are peculiar to psychology in that much 
of human behaviour can only be understood by reference to private 
- experiences strictly outside objective examination; and one school of 
psychology, the strict behaviourists, led by J. B. Watson, firmly opposed 
the acknowledgment of mental experiences which could not be objectively 
examined. Notwithstanding this difficulty, it is undeniable that psychology 
has now attained an extensive comprehension of the working of the human 
brain, and there are very few facets of human behaviour for which scien- 
tifically tested- hypotheses have not been convincingly presented. More 
recent research into such fields as the nature of memory, thought associa- 
tion, and even character typology, suggests that there are ultimate physio- 
logical explanations for all human thought and behaviour and that it may 
shortly be possible to produce models of. the neural and bio-chemical 
operations of the brain. 

From out of this vast field of study, a fundamental principle is now 
clearly emerging, namely, that the thought processes of the individual are 
causally determined by his heredity and environment—that there ‘is, in 
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other words, no mental entity which can properly be described as free will. 
Psychology is thus providing a scientific proof for the hard determinism 
taught by Russell, Freud and others. Man has been ‘reduced’ to a bio- 
chemical organism, a vertebrate animal with a highly developed. nervous 
system and a unique power of introspection, but an animal, nevertheless, 
with all the instinctual apparatus of the animal, his behaviour susceptible to 
scientific explanation. The theory is sometimes labelled deprecatingly 
‘reductionism’, but the logic of the conclusions to which it leads are 
steadily gaining universal acceptance. 

We have witnessed over recent years the sometimes impassioned argu- 
ment between the geneticists and the environmentalists on the origin and 
development of intelligence. The outcome of this debate may be valuable for 
educationists, but the real significance of it for us all is that it has estab- 
lished the proposition that nature and nurture together account for all 
human thought. But though this conclusion emerges logically from the 
debate, it is a conclusion which tends not to receive the attention it deserves, 
as though there were some conspiracy of silence, a surreptitious conceal- 
ment of a discovery too revelationary and revolutionary to bear. Never- 
theless, we cannot escape the fact that the behavioural sciences have now 
reduced man to the end-product of genetics and environment. 

While we are justified in regarding ourselves as vastly more complicated 
than the computer, in so far as genetics provide the hardware, and environ- 
mental facts the software, the analogy is a disturbingly sound one. Con- 
science is no more than a conditioned reflex, a feature of our program- 
ming. The criminal or the inadequate is a man with an inappropriate pro- 
gramme. The honest and the successful have simply been more fortunate. 

Professor C. D. Darlington, the eminent geneticist, catalogued with 
formidable detail the properties of the individual which are now known 
to be genetically controlled and determined :* the rate and duration of our 
growth; our hormone systems and hence our temperaments; our perception 
and appreciation of taste, touch and smell, sound and colour; the structure 
of our voice, its pitch and timbre and strength; our requirements of water, 
salts, fats, proteins, sleep, sunlight and exercise; our susceptibility to 
disease; and our sex. 

In these multifarious respects Professor Darlington sees our mental, 
physical and temperamental properties as limited and prescribed in the 
fertilised human ovum, inherent in almost every cell of our bodies and 
carried in them from birth to death. Environment then goes to work to 
produce the variations in behaviour which are the stuff of human life— 

In terms of genetics all behaviour is genetically determined; but it is also 
environmentally determined. It depends on the genotype-environment-genotype 
sequence of reactions. Differences of behaviour within different groups of 
people (like the differences of structure) vary in the importance of the genetic 
and the environment components in their determination.” 

Unfortunately, for many people, a thorough-going acceptance of the 
scientific nature of man is unpalatable. It strikes at their sense of freedom, 
individuality and achievement. If man is no more than the causal end- 
product of heredity and environment, if success in life depends on a happy 
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assortment of genes and the motivation of a stimulating education and 
home-life, the claim to merit for achievement is no longer valid. That we 
have qualities of mind and character which are useful and highly rewarded 
in a hierarchical business organisation, and are motivated to-exploit them, 
is a matter on which we may, in all humility, congratulate ourselves. But 
we have no right to crow about it. The lucky chance of being born clever 
is no more a matter of self-congratulation than the unlucky chance of being 
born with spina-bifida is a matter of self-denigration. 

Our abilities may have value and atttract high motivational oer but 
they do not provide justification for merit. So the differentials paid to 
different levels of workers and management staff can be justified, if at all, 
only as a means of stimulating their recipients to work harder, or as mere 
regulators of supply and demand in the labour market. For many, these 
logical conclusions are a painful revelation—for they challenge the very 
moral assumptions on which they base their imagined right to their own 
good fortune in life. To repel these conclusions, they fight bitterly to main- 
tain the concept of freedom of the will, of the supposed ability residing in 
all of us to surmount every conceivable obstacle in life; they strive to sup- 
port the whole panoply of a meritocratic society, with its system of rewards 
and punishment. They see no discrimination at work against the natural 
aspirations of the poor and the coloured. They revel in the retributionary 
posture. In the home, in the school, and in the work-place, they would 
rule by order and by force. 

Confronting society, therefore, at this moment in our history is an 
intellectual dilemma. While on the one hand science teaches us that we 
are the mere creatures of genetic and environmental chance, on the other 
we strive to maintain an elaborate facade of meritorious individuality. We 
talk learnedly of motivating people to work harder, we spend vast sums of 
money on various forms of communication, training and education with the 
express intention of moulding people’s attitudes and developing their skills, 
and then, in the next breath, we pretend that every man is the master of 
his fate and fully deserves every penny he can squeeze out of the economic 
system. So while science is leading us steadily into a deterministic inter- 
pretation of human behaviour, we strive out of ignorance ‘or chicanery to 
maintain a voluntaristic one. 

For the self-made entrepreneur or those who inherit great wealth, the 
impact of scientific determinism is particularly disquieting. Once admit, that 
the individual is the victim of his own thought processes and that his 
thought processes are the outcome of -genetic and environmental chance, 
and the case for a wider measure of social justice in the fields of education, 
wage and salary levels, and the distribution of wealth becomes irrefutable. 
Rear-guard actions are, however, being fought. Educational discrimination 
is staunchly defended as a matter of parental freedom, the freedom to 
determine our own children’s education—when we have the financial 
ability to make the choice! Wage and salary differentials are being justified 
on the grounds that the more able would otherwise migrate to more 
meritocratic countries. Inequalities in the distribution of wealth are. being 
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vindicated on the grounds that, if all wealth were redistributed, no one 
would be appreciably richer. The dissatisfactions of the poor are con- 
veniently reviled as envy—by the rich. But.the pressure for a greater 
‘measure of social justice increases inexorably nevertheless. 

For the general run of the working population of the country, the intel- 
lectual contradiction may at present remain somewhat beyond the boundary 
of explicit articulation. The trade union official is too busy fighting, to 
preserve the differentials in his particular industry to concern himself with 
intellectual arguments for egalitarianism. Nevertheless, a recognition of 
the significance of educational and social privilege is slowly dawning upon 
the working man’s intelligence and with it a growing appreciation of the 
blind injustice of the natural order of things. The unthinking working man 
may resent the intrusion of coloured immigrants into his particular section 
of the labour market, but the Jaw against racial discrimination is a con- 
stant reminder to him that no man can pre-ordain the colour of his skin. 
He has only to take a few intellectual steps further to question why some 
should be destined to the noise and tedium of the production line while 
others move easily into the learned professions, drawing their children 
comfortably behind them. 

The secularization of society is another important factor in this intel- 
‘lectual bias to a more just society: Whatever philosophical views the 
general run of people may hold of the raison d’étre of the universe, man’s 
technological achievements, his increasing appreciation of the physiological 
basis of personality, his growing awareness of the limitations of his own 
planet and the dangers of continuing pollution, all tend to diminish his 
hopes of immortality and persuade him that happiness is to be realised in 
this life, if ever. The humanist’s credo, ‘This life is all and man is on his 
own’ inevitably becomes the credo for us all. Man can no longer be taught 
to accept the injustices of this life in the expectation of compensations in 
the next. Life is no longer a gift held at the caprice of the Almighty, but a 
period of existence determined by such banal circumstances as the in- 
cidence of heart-failure, cancer and road-traffic accidents. God has handed 
over his discretion to the insurance actuary! And, as Professor Ayer has 
reminded us, if our accounts of happiness and self-fulfilment are closed at 
death ‘this has the harsh consequences that very many people are left with 
an unfavourable balance which will never be redressed’.* For a secular 
society, the parable of the talents has an empty ring when both talents and 
the. motivation to exploit them are seen as predetermined. 

There is, therefore, an intellectual ferment at work in our midst in which 
the extension of science is seen progressively to challenge the established 
order of society. There will be attempts by those in authority and those in 
possession to rationalise the situation by obscurantist appeals to self-asser- 
tion and the principle of enlightened self-interest. An élite will never lightly 
surrender its privileges, as experience in Rhodesia and Ireland so poignantly 
demonstrates. But in a world in which man is denied any transcendental 
right to his own intelligence, or even his own virtue, the move to a more 
egalitarian and a more compassionate society is inevitable and will become 
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more pressing as education and political awareness increase. 

Even a Conservative Government, tied to the traditional concept of 
efficiency through competition and individual enterprise, was constrained 
to come to terms with this growing demand for a fairer distribution ‘of 


' `. the general standards of life. It might deplore that miners should go on 


strike to obtain substantial increases in pay, but so long as it supported a 
society in which the chances of enjoying a high standard of living were so 
. heavily weighted in favour of the children of the rich, workers in mono- 
polistic positions would exploit their positions to the limits of their ability. 
Government today, whatever its political persuasion, must come to terms 
with a society in which science is fast establishing the fact’ that the only 
feature of life which all men share in common is their dependence on 
chance. And the only palliative, the only hope of persuading men to accept. 
the injustices of genetics and natural selection, is to create an order of things 
which will prevent any man from exploiting his natural advantages to the 
unjust detriment of others. We have to construct a social order which any 
of us, ignorant of our educational or economic potential, would regard as a 
fair basis of life for all. We need to evolve a new social contract to which 
all of us in embryo, ignorant of our genetic and environmental inheritance, | 
ignorant whether we may tum out to be male or female, black or. white, 
clever or dull, beautiful or ugly, introvert or extrovert, strong or weak, 
Catholic or Protestant, Hindu or Moslem, born in Bath or London, 
Hampstead: or Dagenham, would happily put our signatures. For the 
moment the contract may have to be limited by practical considerations 
to human relations in the modern, industrialised countries of the world. 
Very soon it will need to have a world-wide validity and guarantee as 
great a measure of social justice to those born in Delhi or Kampala as 
those. born in London or Paris. The cry for social justice is global; it rises 
from humanity everywhere, 

The same compassionate attitude to man’s ‘subordination to chance must 
also become the guiding principle in the management of industry. In the 
past it was easy for the entrepreneur to adopt an autocratic stance. His 
wealth and status were as much a part of the established order of society 
as the divine right of Kings, and church services enjomed men to accept 
uncomplainingly the position in the social hierarchy to which God had 
' undoubtedly called them. Today this arrogant assumption is no longer 
acceptable. It was still possible, of course, for the owner of great wealth to- 
justify his ownership by the assumption of a sacred duty to put his property 
to the use and advancement of society, and many rich men have un- 
doubtedly been motivated by commendable altruism. Today this last self- 
justification of the rich is crumbling—for even altruism is a privilege and 
often carries overtones of condescension or paternalism. If the inheritance- 
of wealth is seen for what. it is, as an accident of birth protected by the 
prevailing legal system, property ownership can no longer- claim reverence 
and respect. It holds no greater mystery in the scientific world than a win 
on the football pools. The same can be said of those who by their personal 
endeavours, skill or shrewdness amass a great fortune. That they have the 
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wit and the drive is a consequence of the favourable concomitance of 
genetic endowment and environmental encouragement. l 

Those who brag about their success in life are indulging in an unfounded 
conceit. Man, whether successful or unsuccessful, is but a composite 
picture of the behaviour he exhibits. The inner man, the conscience, the 
animistic homunculus which once took credit for our zeal and achievements 
is nọ more. 

‘As Professor Skinner puts it,‘ 

In the scientific picture a person is a member be a species shaped by 
evolutionary contingencies of survival, displaying behavioural processes which 
bring him under the control of the environment which he and millions of others 
like him have constructed and maintained during the evolution of a culture. 
The direction of the controlling relation is reversed: a person does not act 
upon the world, the world acts upon him. 

The essential base-line for all industrial management, therefore, is a 
thorough-going humility and compassion. No manager can legitimately 
regard his work-force other than as members with him of a common 
humanity. Chance may have put him in a position of industrial power, but 
he needs to exercise this power with the greatest possible restraint, seeking 
always to advance the intersts of society as a whole and not exclusively of 
himself and his family or of the shareholders of his company. 
© The key to this managerial style is an increasing measure of employee- 
participation. This will not be a superficial, reluctant disclosure of how the 
business is to be run or of what changes are to be made in it, but a total 
participation in the decisions affecting the size of the undertaking, the 
target of productivity and sales to be sought, the size of the profit to be 
made and the nature of its distribution. This form of participation involves 
a total commitment, a total loyalty. The entrepreneur holds the equity of 
the business in trust for both shareholders and employees. All share alike 
in both the benefits and the risk. 

This does not imply an abdication of leadership. A participative concep- 
tion of management is not an anarchistic one. It will still be necessary to 
have direction and inspiration, but those who direct and inspire will do 
so for the moral satisfaction it gives them rather than for material gain. If 
there is to be an élitism, it will be an élitism of service. The higher, the 
more valuable the service given, the greater will be the rewards in terms 
of self-realisation. 

Of course, working men will still need to be motivated. There will still 
be unpleasant, tedious and even dangerous jobs to do. Automation may 
reduce many of these in number and duration, but it will not happen over- 
night. In the meantime, we have to devise a system of rewards in industry 
which will adequately recompense those carrying out society’s most dis- 
agreeable jobs and, at the same time, encourage those with the most 
brilliant intellectual gifts and the most inspiring qualities of leadership 
to put their abilities at society’s disposal. But the differential between 
any grades of workers must not be so great as to promote envy and strife. 
It must not in any event suggest that those who execute work of an intel- 
lectual or artistic nature are worthy of greater respect than those who work 
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with their hands. They may be scarcer, but that is no credit to them. 

The question then arises, can an egalitarian society be a prosperous, 
productive, efficient one? If good schools, good hospitals, and sophisticated 
living standards are the hallmark of a successful society, can these benefits 
be secured without stimulating the aggressive, competitive nature in man? 
‘Undoubtedly the great technological achievements of society are the out- 
come of the competitive urge in man, the urge to succeed in the commer- 
cial sense, to make a profit. This is the philosophy of payee enterprise, 
of big rewards for big results. 

Can this restless, inventive, adventurous spirit in man not be motivated 
without giving free rein to gross acquisitiveness? Can man not be persuaded 
to give of his best for the sheer intellectual and moral satisfaction of 
service? It is easy to be cynical and claim that men are only motivated by 
personal gain; but in a society based on the principles of social justice in 
which every man giving of his best would receive the same consideration 
of respect, the same material reward, would not the goal of moral self- 
realisation be wholly satisfying? There will be resistance to such a proposi- 
tion, both from the extreme Left and the extreme Right. The impetus to a 
more equitable society will only come from the dedicated intellectuals who 
occupy the middle ground in contemporary politics, But the effort, however 
arduous, is inevitable as a matter of sheer logical necessity. We can only 
deny ourselves the outcome by an act of total self-deception. The findings . 
of science can only be repudiated by a calculated and selfish obscurantism. 

For the manager of the future, therefore, the need to slant policies 
towards people, to put people before profits, prescribes a new ethic, an 
ethic of infinite compassion for the genetic vulnerability of man, an ethic 
of infinite respect for the common, innate, striving, suffering, enduring 
humanity of man. Let us ensure that somewhere in the programme of 
management by objectives some provision is made for the ultimate needs 
of people, that in oe drive for productivity we do not mistake means for 
ends. , 


1 Professor C. D. Darlington, Genetics & Man, Penguin Books Ltd., 1964, 
page 354. 

2 Professor C. D. Darlington, Genetics & Man, p. 354. | 

3 The Humanist Outlook, edited by A. J. Ayer, Pemberton Publishing Co. Ltd., 
1968, at p. 9. 

1 B. F. Skinner, Beyond Freedom and Dignity, published by Jonathan Cape 
1972 at p. 211. | 


[Leslie James has written extensively on police reform and related subjects. 
Until recently he was principal of a management training college in one of 
the nationalised industries. | 
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by James Morton 


IGHTLY or wrongly, female directors have never attracted the same 
critical attention as their male counterparts. Perhaps there lingers 
Dr. Johnson’s thoughts about women preachers and dogs on their hind 
legs, Perhaps, in fact, overall they are indeed not very good. 
_ Certainly a director who has suffered in this country at any rate is Nelly 
Kaplan, An earlier feature film shown some years ago, La Fiancée du 
Pirate, was shown in London as Dirty Mary. This was a devastating attack 
on village life in France, but such success as it had was based on a couple of 
nude sequences. Essentially a comedy, these clips have been taken out of 
context and I see that the National Film Theatre, which should know a good 
deal better, has recently shown it in a series as homosexuality in the cinema. 
Poor Mary has achieved the dubious fame of being included in the section 
‘on lesbianism. This is the sort of behaviour which in a way should be 
stamped out as exploitive, but in fact it does allow us to see films which, if 
not imported for the mackintosh brigade, would never appear in London. 
Another example was Jessua’s thriller Traitement du Choc, which played in 
“London as Doctor in the Nude, mainly because Alain Delon as the doctor 
in this political thriller appeared in a nude bathing sequence in longshot. 

Anyway, Néa has turned up as A Young Emmanuelle, cashing in on the 
long-running series of soft porn movies of the insatiable eponymous heroine. 
Néa, played by Ann Zacharias, writes a best-selling novel described by the 
press as lascivious. She, a chit of a girl, falls in love with her publisher, a 
man on the make, who is the lover of her rather ugly (at least very plain) 
elder sister. The film is an attack on bourgeois morals and the exploitation 
of the repressed cinema rather’ than a sex movie. The nude bits last a 
couple of minutes at most. It really is very funny and contains a number of 
cinematic references reaching back to Kaplan’s earlier film and also to 
I Married a Witch, which starred Veronica Lake, whom Ann Zacharias 
closely resembles. As in Dirty Mary, Néa is irrepressible. Seemingly over- 
whelmed by the society which engulfs her, she fights her way out. Mary did 
it by prostitution, bringing all the men in the locality to heel; Néa manages 
it by her literary talent and her sheer resourcefulness. 

Sadly we have now seen the last film of Luchino Visconti, L’Innocente, 
starring the new heart-throb of the Italian cinema, Giancarlo Giannini, is in 
fact a splendid valediction to the great master, Taken from the Fin de Siécle 
novel by Gabriel d’Annuziato, it is the story of an Italian aristocrat who, too 
late, falls in love with his wife. By the time he does she is pregnant by 
another man who dies of African fever. The film is, as with all recent films 
by Visconti, highly stylised and most elegantly costumed and photographed. 
For ali its length—over two hours—it never drags for a moment as Giannini 
Struggles to.overcome his revulsion for the unborn child which he sees as a 
blight to his future happiness. 


The film is, of course, another of Visconti’s exercises in death and t | 
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death wish, Giannini is the cinematic brother of Bogarde in Death in Venice 
and Lancaster in both The Leopard and Conversation Piece. It is difficult 
to assess the strength of Giannini’s acting. There is no doubt of his romantic 
appeal. He is also appearing in Lina Wertmuller’s Swept Away, a piece of 
soft-porn, and ‘he is every seventeen-year-old’s idea of a summer Tomance 
with an Italian waiter. 

In L’Innocente he plays an essentially weak anand’ in point of fact his 

‘face does betray. a weakness of character which is absent from that of 
Lancaster, In fact, it is a role in which Lancaster woud nave been pen 
l had he been twenty years younger. 
. It is perhaps the time to pay tribute again to the BBC P have pains- 
takingly restored the horribly cut copy of The Leopard. The restored © 
‘version was shown recently on television and while it appears that there is 
still some twenty minutes or so missing, it really is a magnificent film. Lan- 
caster as The Prince has never been better, Often he has been rated as an 
acrobat who fluffed his way through a series of swashbucklers and westerns, 
` but this does prove that he was more than‘a hunk of deefcake. Giannini still 
has to prove himself, 

My love: affair with the films of Robert Bresson ended: this ET It had ` 
been ʻa continuing: romance, starting with Un Condance a Mort. s'en 
Eschappé, but it was one which had matured over the years. Now, with 
Le Diable Probablement, it has finally ended. Bresson, that doyen of French 
film makers, has for the last twenty years adopted an austere view of life. - 
His films, shot.on an economy budget, have beén played: largely by: amat- 
eurs. They have not been any the worse for this. Indeed, the ingenuousness 
of the hetoine in Au Hazard Balthazar or Mouchette has been a positive ad- 
vantage. The same applied to Lancelot du Lac, his previous film. In this’ 
assessment of the legend of the grail, the naive acting accorded with the 
analogical motifs of the film, Now we come to Le Diable Probablement, the 
story of a young French. student who, having rejected life and all it can 
possibly. offer, in a final act of despair engages another to shoot him at the 
Père Lachaise cemetery. ` 

Again.as in the previous films it is largely an amateur cast. +. Again, and 
this time infuriatingly so, the film is shot at knee level. This was a-device 
which ‘seemed to work as a symbol in Lancelot, but apart from the palsy 
there seems no good reason why this has to be used again. Possibly it avoids 
an embarrassing number of takes on the void faces of the actors,. The char- 
acters are a singularly boring and unattractive lot. The theme has been done 
before time and again, notably by Chabrol in Les Cousins and Louis Malle 
in Le Feu Follet. Even the Bardot vehicle, La Verité, directed by. the late 
Henri Georges Clouzot, covered the same ground rather more. entertain- 
ingly. It all seems rather like P. G. Wodehouse’s description of-a Russian 
play:. ‘Nothing much happens until the fourth act, =e the Moujick shoots 
himself. A very sad ‘disappointment.. 

_ Ridley Scotts The Duellists is everything that Barry Lyndon should have 
been and was not, Taken from a Conrad short story, it is the tale of how 
two officers in the Napoleonic Wars take the opportunity of fighting a duel 
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whenever they meet over the years during the campaigns. The origin of the 
quarrel in Strasbourg in 1796 has been lost in the mists of time by the last 
duel in the Dordogne in 1816. The film is shot in the same pastel colours as 
Lyndon and benefits by being very much shorter. Scott, whose first film this 
is, started his career as a television commercial maker and the composition 
of his light and scenes shows his origins. Some people have rather unkindly 
said that it looks like one long advertisement for Martini. This is not wholly 
true, but even if it was there is an advantage in the professional way those 
commercials are made. Scotts film is thoroughly professional. It will be 
interesting to see if there is a better British-made film this year, I doubt if 
there will be. ' 


John Carpenters Assault on.Precinct 13 turns out to be another old 
friend, This time it is the one about the good guy sheltering the same poor 
wretch from maurauding hordes. It’s the same story as Rio Bravo, Straw 
Dogs and a host of others, Carpenter has worked a slight twist into the film 
which rattles along happily for an hour and a half. The good guys are the 
police whose precinct in ghetto California is being closed down. On the last 
night before business ceases, the staff is down to a skeleton four when a 
man who has just had a fatal brush with a gang of urban guerillas comes for 
sanctuary. The gang comes to claim their victim. .. . ! Carpenter builds 
up the tension with remarkable dexterity in what is really a superior ‘B’ 
picture. The villains are faceless, but then the heroes are cardboard. Good 
black officer, heroic prisoner, attractive secretary and so forth. But it does 
hold the interest and has a horrid resemblance to reality. Perhaps an extra 
ten minutes’ build-up and ten minutes less gunfire would have been better, 
but it is one to be seen, As it is clearly one of those films which will turn up 
on the late night circuit for some months, there should be plenty of oppor- 
tunity. 

I don’t know what’s happened to Claude Letouche’s Another Man and 
Another Woman in its cross-channel journey, It has been shorn of several 
minutes and a number of characters if the cast list is anything to go by. I 
swear I didn’t fall asleep, but I never saw Billy the Kid, Jesse James or, 
more important, the whole of the Sioux nation. What is left is an amiable 
mish-mash of considerable charm. The cutting scissors have snipped indis- 
criminately, the dubbing and substituting have gone haywire and the print 
looks as though it was filmed in sepia. None of this can ruin the very touch- 
ing little story of James Caan falling in love with Genevieve Bujold in the 
West of the 1870s. Do see it and listen to the score by Francis Lai (credited) 
and Beethoven (uncredited). 

The trouble with a film like The Incredible Melting Man is that there is — 
not much he can do except melt. Which he does—slowly! 
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POEM 
UNNATURAL PLANNING PERMISSION 


A gravel pit threatens this peaceful slope — 

poor farming land, it’s true, and the farmer too _ 

seems poor, but, if this thirty acre field 

is gouged down fifty feet, useless the hope ` 

that ‘rehabilitated, reconstituted’ land will yield = 

a pleasure like the present natural view. 2 a 


Boggy corner whence wild duck rise, where cattle graze 
among the tufted weeds; a thicket where roé deer 

move swiftly through dappled light; hares laze 

in form or lope across the grass, and here 

two lapwings dive in menace when cock pheasant 
intrudes too near their eggs. It’s natures rant 

when curlews cry and crows squawk out at dawn. 


This is the natural life that pulses through the land. 
Who'd change it for machines extracting sand, 
industrial plant growing unnatural upon the hill . 
with a throbbing diesel stench and grinding mill, 
‘while pounding lorries churn. up the mud or dust, 
rattle and bang across land once owned by a pawn 
removed from the board by the rookish trick 

of gravel merchant, of local councillor slick 

in the phrases of planning, who with his lust 

for gain will change this healthy land to sick 
persuading fools the operation will be quick: © 
‘Five years the period of planning permission; 

five acres at a time are worked and five restored.’ 
If you’re fool enough to believe his petition, 

this place is planned to die of quick attrition. 


` Grant the planners some common sense, O Lord: 
let them avoid the bribes and do their duty; 
let them plan to preserve some natural beauty. 


DERRY JEFFARES 
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COFFEE-FOR-OPIUM PLAN HELPS CUT 
DRUG SUPPLY 


by Esther Boylan 


Tise sleazy brotherhood of street-corner drug pushers may soon find 
itself in short supply of its deadly stock-in-trade if a coffee-beans-for- 
poppy-seeds principle is adopted on a world-wide scale. From Mexico 
to Thailand to Pakistan a drive to stop drug traffic at its source—the opium 
poppy—is gaining momentum. 

Deep in the heart of the infamous ‘Golden Triangle’ of northern Thailand 
and Burma, coffee and kidney beans have replaced opium as a source of 
cash income. Under a crop replacement scheme subsidised by the United 
Nations, villagers in northern Thailand are now receiving more for coffee 
crops than they could get from growing opium poppies from which heroin 
is made. Kidney beans, another alternate crop, is also proving profitable. 

Substituting another cash-income crop for opium poppies is one of the 
successful weapons used by the Thailand authorities in their get-tough 
campaign to stamp out illegal drug traffic. United States Drug Enforcement 
Administration officials, who work closely with Thai narcotics agents, 
recently praised Thailand on its progress in drying up illicit drug sources. 

It is not enough to forbid farmers to grow poppies unless they can be 
persuaded to cultivate a substitute crop which can give a cash return 
comparable to that of opium. 

Crop substitution has been given high priority in a drug abuse control 
programme now underway in Pakistan. The Pakistan authorities requested 
help from the United Nations Fund for Drug Abuse Control which is 
financing this project and involves the co-operation of several UN agencies 
including the International Labour Organisation, the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation and the World Health Organisation. 

‘One of the immediate objectives of the plan is to discover the extent of 
the cultivation of the opium poppy in the Buner area of the North West 
Frontier Province where aerial photos indicate that a high proportion of the 
poppy crop is grown. 

Accurate data are not available on the acreage and yield of opium but a 
socio-economic survey conducted in 1975 covering 1,200 households in the 
Buner area shows that 80 per cent of all households depend exclusively on 
farming for a livelihood and that 70 per cent of the farmers are engaged in 
opium growing. Nearly 90 per cent of all their cash income was from opium. 

The topography of the Buner area lends itself particularly to crop sub- 
stitution. Covering 672 square miles, Buner consists of intermittent valleys 
surrounded by sheer mountains rising to 9,000 feet. The climate is dry 
sub-tropical and can support the cultivation of a wide variety of crops 
including fruit trees and tobacco. 

The UN agencies will also help in the treatment and vocational rebab- 
ilitation of drug-dependent persons in Pakistan. An ILO vocational 
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rehabilitation expert is already collecting information necessary to set up 
vocational rehabilitation workshops in both rural and urban areas and to 
prepare plans for job-placement and follow-up as well as training local 
staff. Another ILO expert will help in setting up co-operative and small- 
scale industries to assure job placement once the trainees leave the 
rehabilitation’ programme. 


Although not actually mentally or physically handicapped, drug-depend- 
ent persons are ‘socially’ handicapped, which does not make them any the 
less eligible for vocational rehabilitation. The ILO’s interest in their 
rehabilitation. has grown gradually as other UN agencies became more 
concerned about the various aspects of addiction. The [LO launched its 
first pilot project in this field in Thailand in 1975. ` ` 


Control of drug abuse in Pakistan is complicated by the quasi-medical 
status of opium which is widely prescribed by the Hakims, many of whom 
enjoy a high reputation in both urban and rural society. Opium is tradi- 
tionally used as a medicine against a variety of common ailments, particularly 
in remote and rural areas where the opium poppy is grown, 


A predictable pattern of abuse of drugs other than opium by educated . 
urban youth has emerged in major towns and cities and has become a 
matter of goverameni concern. . . 


[Esther Boylan is a member of the staff of the International Labour Office: 
Information Bureau in Geneva. | 


ARTS COUNCIL OF GREAT BRITAIN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
BURSARIES AND AWARDS 1978/79 


In 1978 the Arts Council is offering Bursaries of £5,000 and £3,000, and 
Awards of £1,000 and £500 to enable photographers to continue with their — 
own work free from the financial pressures or regular commitments of 
teaching or commercial work. Emphasis will be placed on the production 
of new work for presentation to the public through exhibition, publication 
or donation. The assessment of applications will be based primarily on the 
quality of photographs submitted. Further information may be obtained on 
request from the Photography Officer at the Arts Council of Great Britan, 
105 Piccadilly, London Wiv OAU. 


POETRY AND SHORT STORIES 


Submissions of poetry and short stories for inclusion in the Arts Council’s 
anthologies are also invited. For particulars. please apply to the Editorial 
Officer, Arts Council of Great Britain, 105 Piccadilly, London WIV OAU. ` 
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A GREAT AIR COMMANDER 
Portal of Hungerford. Denis Richards, Heinemann. £9.50. 


Lord Portal was by nature a modest and reticent man; possibly unique 
among the Second World War leaders, he wrote no memoirs. Many members of 
the R.A.F., both past and present, and most certainly the general public, do not 
appreciate what they owe to him. Hence the importance of this first biography 
of an outstanding man, his brilliant record as.a pilot in 1914-18, the part he | 
played in the organisation and expansion of the R.A.F. between the wars, and 
his leadership of the Service as Chief of Air Staff in 1940-45. 


The organisation of Air Ministry and its operations during the five hectic 
years of expansion before the outbreak of war in September, 1939 are admir- 
ably described in this book. Portal held the important post of Air Member for 
Supply and Organisation, followed by that of Air Member for Personnel, and 
so participated at the highest level in the expansion. In March, 1940 he was 
appointed A.O.C.-in-C. Bomber Command because, in the opinion of the 
author, the Air Ministry felt someone younger and more optimistic should be 
in control. He held the post with distinction till October, 1940 during which he 
_assisted Fighter Command indirectly-in the-Battle of Britain by bombing Berlin 
with such effect that Hitler retaliated by severe bombing of London, thus lifting 
the main weight of attack from Fighter Command airfields, and directly by the 
bombing of the German invasion fleet along the coast of France, causing the 
German High Command to disperse the invasion fleet and Hitler to abandon 
‘Sealion’ for that year. That this happened owed not alittle to the offensively- 
minded Portal at Bomber Command. Years afterwards, Harris, then in his 
eighties, was asked what he considered was Portal’s outstanding achievement. 
and his reply was: ‘Without Portal there’d have been no bomber offensive over 
Germany.’ 


With Portal’s appointment to the highest post in the Air Ministry, that of Chief 
of Air Staff in October, 1940, he was able to press on with the avowed policy of 
bombing German industry and communications in the belief that such a plan 
held out possibilities of defeating Germany without the strain of massive mili- 
tary operations. This policy was persisted in throughout the war, British bomb- 
ers making regular night raids on German industrial towns. With the entry of 
U.S.A. into the war its bombers continued the raids by day so that there was 
round-the-clock bombing with dire consequences to the German economy and 
to the morale of the people. This Anglo-American air offensive was central to 
Portal’s strategic thinking as it was to General Arnold, head of USAAF. 


. Although the author has devoted the major part of his book to the important 
role performed by Portal in the R.A.F. from its inception, he has not neglected 
the personal, more intimate, details of his life. The son of a Victorian country 
gentleman, a squire of the old school, Portal spent his childhood in Hungerford, 
his schooldays at Winchester College, and his student years at Christ Church, 
Oxford. He was keen on fishing, hunting, hawking, and shooting, and was good 
at all of them. After the war he accepted the post of Controller of Production, 
Atomic Energy, in order to ensure that Britain developed the atomic bomb, and 
from 1951 till his death in 1971 made a new career in industry as a director of ` 
public companies. 


ad 
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During the years Portal was C.A.S. he worked closely and harmoniously with 
Churchill, who admired his professional competence. No serious disagreement 


impaired the Churchill-Portal relationship throughout their long wartime col- 


laboration. In his war history, Churchill referred to Portal as ‘the accepted star 
of the Air Force.’ Denis Richards, in this scholarly work, has recreated that era 
of ‘blood, sweat, and tears’ with the focus upon Lord Portal, who bore the 
burden with tenacity and composure and who, according to General Lord 
Ismay, ‘ was quite easily the greatest commander on our side during the war.’ 


S. F. WOOLLEY 


THE THIRTIES REVISITED 


The Slump Society and Politics During the Depression. John Stevenson and 
Chris Cook. Jonathan Cape. £8.95. 


This book stands as an example of what is called in-the historians’ trade, 
‘revisionist history.’ It seeks to. revise (that is, to give a true explanation) for the 
currently accepted (but in the event, misleading) view which men. have of a 
particular period. In this case, the authors seek to revise the popularly held view 
of life in England in the 1930s, with emphasis on politics and what the authors. 
term ‘society.’ The ‘ghost of the thirties,’ they claim, “stalks political platforms 
and the média as a symbol of economic disaster, social deprivation and political 
discontent.’ But the events of the decade, they claim, were far more complicat- 
ed: high unemployment, bad housing, declining industries, hunger and frustra- 
tion there undoubtedly was, but they were not the whole picture. 

Set against these ‘social evils,’ as they are called nowadays, there must be set 
other factors. Economic .woes were never spread generally over the country. 
They were a legacy from the 1920s and from before then. They were a by- 
product of German and American competition—-competition which Germany’s 
‘defeat’ in the First World War had not altered substantially. Thus, whilst some 
suffered, others prospered: whilst Jarrow saw its main source of employment— 
shipbuilding—vanish, Birmingham, London, Coventry and Oxford flourished. 
Whilst the Northeast suffered, the Midlands prospered. Heavy industry con- 
tinued to face major problems whilst light industry, construction and motor-car 
manufacturing grew. Not even all heavy industry suffered equally, for whilst 
shipbuilding declined: rapidly, steelmaking began to recover by the end of the 
decade. All of England, it is true, suffered higher rates of unemployment during 
the deepest part of the depression (1931-1932) but, on the other hand, all of 
England benefited from a general rise in national income and a general fall in 
the price of food and manufactured goods. 

: With regard to political developments in the periód, the authors concentrate 
on two factors: the failure of ‘extremist? movements (whether Communist or 
Fascist) to succeed and the growth of ‘a national consensus within which both 
major parties, which by the end of the decade meant Tory and Labour, would 
function. The 1930s, they argue, prepared: the consensus which still .governs 
British politics—a left of centre, moderate ‘social democracy. The failure. of 
third parties is shown to arise from the success of the National Government, the 
loyalty of voters to their parties, the influence of increased unemployment 
benefits (when compared with what had been the case hitherto) and a certain 
passivity in the face of unemployment. Also the fact that unemployment was 
a regional, not a national, problem meant that what unrest there was, was like- 
wise a regional, not a national problem. 
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`The political discussions adhere to traditional interpretations with attention 
given to ‘swings’ and the paraphernalia of electoral studies. No really new 
ground is broken, whilst the discussion of the Fascist and Communist move- 
ments, as well as that of Tory and Labour politics is, on the whole, based on 
others’ work, whilst still being sound. There is a curious mistake when the 
authors state that ‘there is no available published study of the Liberals from 
1929 to:1945’:- whereas Roy Douglas’s The History of the Liberal Party from 
1895 to 1970 appeared in 1971 and is now available in paperback. Likewise, the 
Bibliographical Note mentions a short history of the Liberal party by one of the 
two authors. 

Equally puzzling is the failure to discuss at all the role of emigration as it 
affected employment or society generally. Indeed, there is no real discussion of 
the part which religion played in the 1930s, nor any study of the history of 
thought in the period. For example, Macmillan’s The Middle Way is mentioned 
(when discussing the growth of a consensus) but is not discussed. Education 
(which was greatly affected by government cuts in spending) is not mentioned 
and the Monarchy—and even the Abdication crisis—are mentioned but once in 
passing. 

Thus, whilst the book fails to present any really new or deep study of the 
1930s, it does amass a great deal of material which the authors handle well. 
Despite the curious omissions, it goes a good way in setting the record straight 
in our understanding of this formative decade in our country’s recent history. 


J. E. B. Munson 


POLYCRATES RING 


E. M. Forster: A Life. Volume Two Polycrates Ring (1914-1970). P. N. Furbank. 
Secker & Warburg. £7.50. 


In bygone Cambridge of the late nineteen-fifties, at the threshold of the 
denim and drugs age, at the time of Suez, Dr. Leavis, ‘okayness,’ and ‘commit- 
ment,’ when Hall and gown were still the norm, a remote and anachronistic 
figure, moving only in the austerest circles, but secretly tortured inwardly, was 
reported to dwell within the stately battlements of King’s College. This was 
E. M. Forster in his seventies: how he figured there in the swinging sixties, I 
know not. Certainly he lamented in himself a disinclination to contribute to 
college life; he felt himself to be ‘uninteresting’ in that setting. His self-esteem 
was always low; Lytton Strachey had seen this in 1914—“He’s a mediocre man 
— and knows it, or suspects it, which is worse.’ It was natural that rumours 
should attach to him, since he survived to a good old age without a full auto- 
biography or a Life, which troubled him in his last years. At first he deputed 
his friend, William Plomer, to write his biography, but they grew somewhat 
apart, and Mr. Furbank, who knew him well in his Cambridge days, was 
approached to undertake the delicate task. He has produced a just and measured 
biography, completed in this second volume which encompasses the vast span 
of years from 1914 to 1970. . 

-At the outbreak of the First World War, Forster’s main achievement as a 
novelist was already exhausted. There was only A Passage to India to come 
(1924); he had begun it before the war, and he finished it painfully, sometimes 
‘wanting to spit or scream like a maniac.’ Anglo-India had greatly changed, and 
he resolved the problem by turning it into a novel ‘out of time’; it was also 
darker in mood. 
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Forster cared very much about the death of his imagination. He had become 
bored with the orthodox fictional form which embodied at that time the conven- 
tion that the action must be viewed through the mind of only one of the charac- 
ters. He himself commented that, as a homosexual, he had grown tired. of 
writing about marriage and the relations of men and women. In a way, too, he 
was confined without the possibility of infinite expansion inside the capsule of 
social types and manners of his Edwardian youth. Mr. Furbank’s suggestion, 
‘moreover, that Forster was of the type. defined by Freud as those who, on 
realising their dearest wishes, are afflicted and inhibited by superstitious fears, 
is most acceptable. Hence Forster’s favourite legend of Polycrates Ring, in 
which the successful tyrant of Samos threw a propitiatory ring into the sea, 
only to. have it returned inside a fish—which was regarded as an evil omen. 

_ There remained a half-century of left-over life to kill. The most important 
thing to him was the ‘little society’ of friendships: Mr. Furbank is practical and 
compassionate about those affairs of the heart and lasting connections in which, 
surprisingly, he did not stint himself. Secondly, there was the world of action. 
He served in the Red Cross in Alexandria during the First World War, lived in 
India as private secretary to the Maharaja of Dewas, and in the 1930s became 
a prominent public figure as polemicist, broadcaster and President of the 
National Council for Civil Liberties. There were minor writings, such as Aspects 
of the Novel (his Clark Lectures) and his family memoir, Marianne Thornton. _ 

Mr. Furbank’s photographs are excellent; in one, the youthful Proustian 
figure of Forster, with moustache vibrant and glossy, sits cross-legged in the 
palace courtyard at Dewas in 1921, playing cards with turbanned Indians. We 
now know that his mind entertained passionate encounters of a certain kind . 
which were downright reckless. In another, the awkward bulk, lop-sided and 
menacing, of his mother in her still pesky senescence, inspiring ambivalent | 
reactions, leans on a sundial: to the end ‘he needed her good opinion and 
feared to be despised or pitied by her? Mr. Furbank admirably balances the 
pee and the private figure. 


MoLLy Tress 


HUBERT CRACKANTHORPE 
Hubert Crackanthorpe and English Realism in the 1890s. David Crackanthorpe. 
University of Missouri Press. $14.00. 


It was Richard Le Gallienne who, writing of the Fin de Siècle, said: “Here 
was not so much the ending of a century as the beginning of a new one. Those 
last ten years of the nineteenth bares properly belong to the twentieth... 
and, far from being “decadent, z . Were years of an immense and multifarious 
renaissance.’ 

‘It is a judgment which time seems to have ratified. Over subsequent decades 
the reputations of the ‘Men of the Nineties’ have undergone careful reassess- _ 
ment. Some, who were lions in their day, have been diminished, Others, whose 
talents seemed too frail to outlast the brief lives of their possessors, have been 
most astonishingly resuscitated. I suppose the putting together of the nineties 
jigsaw really: goes back to 1913, when Holbrook Jackson published The Eighteen 
Nineties. Of course, some of the larger pieces—like Oscar Wilde, Aubrey 
Beardsley, Max Beerbohm, W. B. Yeats and Francis Thompson—had been in 
hand well before that, but in more recent times many of the smaller pieces—the 
lesser songbirds—have been triumphantly ‘rediscovered’ and chronicled—-Baron 
Corvo, Arthur Symons, Richard Le Gallienne, Ella D’Arcy, Olive Custance, 
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John Oliver Hobbes—and the discerning ‘Makers of the Nineties’ series has 
already earmarked Henry Harland, Herbert Horne and Stephen Phillips as 
subjects for monographs. Surprisingly, in all this reclamatory bustle, the sig- 
nificant figure of Hubert Crackanthorpe had somehow been overlooked. Now, 
however, the omission has been most splendidly remedied. Using extensive 
family papers, his descendant, David Crackanthorpe, has written an excellent 
critical biography, which sheds a positive flood of new light on his great-uncle’s © 
life and achievements. 

Hubert Crackanthorpe’s life was tragically brief. Born in London in 1870, he 
was dead—almost certainly by his own hand—in Paris in 1896; the first of 
Yeats’ ‘doomed generation’ to die. Even so, within his short span he made his 
mark as a most brilliant writer of short stories. The great value of Mr. Crack- 
anthorpe’s study is that, making use of annotated volumes from Hubert Crack- 
anthorpe’s personal library, the author is able to identify specific sources of 
French influence on Crackanthorpe’s writing——-Flaubert, Zola, the de Gon- 
courts—and to demonstrate from hitherto unknown biographical data factors 
which give a whole new dimension to Crackanthorpe’s books. 

Unlike so many of his cohort, Hubert Crackanthorpe was untroubled by 
` drink. His daemon was Eros. His marriage, at the age of twenty-two, was not a 
fortunate one. There was fatal infidelity on both sides, which seems to have 
been the ultimate trigger of his suicide. He fell in love with Richard le Gall- 
ienne’s sister, Sissie Welch, and ended the liaison and his life in the Seine. The 
family, however, encouraged the presumption that Hubert’s heart had been 
broken by his wife’s desertion. She accused Hubert of having communicated to 
her an unspecified venereal infection. These post-mortem arguments are as’ 
unprofitable as they are unpalatable. 

Mr. David Crackanthorpe’s book has depth and richness where it describes 
the cultured family background and favoured early years: his sources for the 
more mature years are less fertile, so that to some extent he has had to resort 
to informed but rightly tentative speculation, which scarcely detracts from the 
service which he has rendered to the history of the Nineties. 


RICHARD WHITTINGTON-EGAN 


MEMOIRS OF A LITERARY AGENT 
Literary Gent. David Higham. Cape. £7.95, 


. Having worked in a literary agency in my youth, I can appreciate the candour 
- and. artistry of these memoirs. Mr. Higham worked with Michael Joseph at 

Curtis Brown’s before forming a breakaway group with Nancy Pearn and 
Laurence Pollinger in 1935, bagging some 300 C.B. authors by the year’s end, 
and eventually functioning as David Higham Associates. The outcome is a 
frank survey of authors, publishers, agency and writing techniques. ‘An agent,’ 
he says, ‘needs Ethel M. Dell as well as Graham Greene, but he must know one 
from the other.’ And both from everyone else, I would say, for each has a 
selling or non-selling line that has to be assessed. 

A green Greene, incidentally, was sent.to him by Charles Evans of Heine- 
mann’s as ‘a young author whose first novel I have just taken and who has, I 
believe, a considerable future.’ Paul Scott, whose recent Booker prize was, 
fatefully, but a prelude to untimely death, served Higham for ten years as a 
patient, sympathetic, creative assistant with a nose for talent, before writing the 
Raj novels that earned him renown, just as my colleague, Thomas Burke, served 
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C. F. Cazenove’s agency before writing Limehouse Nights. 

Higham was always alert to talent and ideas. Stories, features in magazines 
first induced him to approach Malcolm Muggeridge, Marghanita Laski, John 
Braine, Mary McMinnies. He suggested to Vita Sackville-West a novel set in 
the Edwardian period she knew so well, but did not get The Edwardians, nor 
husband Harold Nicolson, unwilling to forgo ten per cent. But most of his 
approaches and ideas were highly productive. 

There are some amusing sidelights: F. Brett Young, for example, ining up 
at Heinemann’s in plus fours and stockings Evans admired. ‘I knitted them for 
him,’ his doting, managing wife said. ‘Would you like me to knit a pair for 
you?’ Months later she wrote regretting she hadn’t had time to knit them, but 
enclosing a much darned pair she thought he’d like to have as Francis had 
written Dr. Bradley Remembers in them! 

An appreciation of Dorothy L. Sayers quotes her as saying: ‘Give me a new 
way of killing and I’ve got enough to build a whole book on.’ Edith Sitwell calls 
a ‘sweetish’ reputable novelist a ‘meringue-outan.’ Higham writes. of -Lady 
Longford coming up with Victoria .RJ. ‘while her husband clove to her, like 
Ruth, amid the alien porn.’ He. certainly has wit, though some of his punning - 
sallies seem to get lost in his luxurious beard. His best writing is on T. H. White - 
of the Arthurian romances whom he knew intimately. 

He writes revealingly of a host of publishers, including George Doran who, 
84 or so, had retired to Canada. Asked how he was faring, he replied: ‘Second 
childhood was fine. But second adolescence is the very devil.’ A graver story is 
of another American, Donald Brace, who seemingly came home with his teen- 
age son one day, opened the kitchen door, and saw his wife hanging from a 
beam, obviously dead. He shut the door, said: ‘Son, what say we go fishing 
right now? Go up and get your gear.’ While the boy was away -he could tele- 
phone. When the boy came down, they went. Mr. Higham’s Jewish family and 
service in both world wars give the personal slant to anecdotal memoirs of great 
background value to anyone POTER DANDE a writing or publishing career. 


TREVOR ALLEN 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


The Letters of Charles Dickens Vol. Switzerland and Paris. The Editor, 


4. 1844-46 {Clarendon Press, Oxford: 


£20). The fourth volume, in the 
Clarendon | Edition, of Dickens’ 
Letters, covers two ‘watershed’ years 
from the disappointing reception of 
Martin Chuzzlewit in 1844 to the first 
instalment of Dombey and Son in 
September 1846. During .this period 
Dickens spent a year in Italy- both as 
a holiday and, more particularly, as 
a quiet period to revive his creative 
powers. His travels were followed by 
his part in the foundation of the 
Daily News and his short period as 
Editor. From May to December 1846, 
Dickens spent mostly abroad in 


Kathleen Tillotson, has brought to- 
gether in ‘this volume of nearly 800 


. pages 1,087 letters ‘including extracts 


and mentions.’ ‘Of these; 284 are 
published for the first’ time; 54 more 
have not previously been published 
complete, and many others ‘have not 
hitherto been collected. The new 
letters include a number written to 
Count D’Orsay and the de la Rues. 
Dickens’ accounts of his travels are 
clearly of interest, and also other sub- 


jects ‘such as the foundation of .the 


new daily with the financial help of 
the notorious Railway King, George 
Hudson. He was also closely. con- 
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cerned with amateur theatricals. It is 
a valuable volume of obvious import- 
ance to the study of Dickens during 
two important years in his life. The 
letters are well annotated and their 
sources are also noted. 


The Children of Master O’Rourke 
(Dent. £5.50). ‘An Irish family saga’ 
is the apt subtitle of this delightful 
and penetrating story by an American 
born in England, John Cabot Smith. 
It is all about a real family, concealed 
from publicity with the fictional name 
of O’Rourke and without the real 
name of their village. The father was 
schoolmaster of the local school for 
over thirty years and died in 1948 at 
the age of 61. By his wife, Marie, they 
had a family of 15 children, ten sons, 
of whom one died young, and five 
daughters. Mr. Cabot Smith spent a 
year in Ireland researching into the 
lives of this Catholic and republican 
family. The father had fought in the 
IRA during tthe 1916 troubles and 
thereafter before settling down as a 
teacher. The author writes with 
understanding of the upbringing in 
hard conditions of these mainly happy 
and determined children and of their 
later careers and ways of life. Among 
the fourteen, three became priests, 
one of whom emigrated to the United 
States, two joined the police, one the 
Irish Navy, two found jobs in Dublin, 
three of the daughters settled in 
England and two married Irish farm- 
ers. Although widely dispersed, the 
sense of family remained. Most of 
the story is quite peaceful and un- 
eventful; nonetheless, there is the 
background in recent years of the 
Ulster struggle. The family were, and 
are, against the Protestant North and 
in favour of a united Ireland, but not 
through violence. Mr. Cabot Smith 
describes a brief visit to Belfast to 
watch the great Protestant parade on 
the 12th July to celebrate the Battle 
of the Boyne, 1690. There he met a 
Catholi¢é Monsigneur, who quite 


frankly conceded: “This is not a 
quarrel between the churches; we’re 
all victims together. The author 
does not have occasion in this book 
to put the Protestant case with any 
force. After all, this is a book about 
a large Irish Catholic family, living 
fairly ordinary lives, and expressing 
their own outlook. 


The Last Lemon Grove (Weidenfeld 
& Nicolson. £4.95). In this loosely 
strung collection of character vig- 
nettes and autobiographical sketches, 
Jackson Webb presents a second 
instalment of his experiences on 
Crete. Interesting local peasants. and 
strongly individualistic animals dom- 
inate the leisurely unfolding of events 
on this unique island. Jackson Webb 
writes, as always, with commendable 
economy and purpose. His scenic 
descriptions are evocative and exciting. 
Dilys Powell, an expert on Greece 
and Crete, has contributed the 
Preface. 


Penguin Classics (Penguin Books). 
Welcome is due to four reprints in 
this excellent paperback series. Frois- 
sart Chronicles (£1.25) selected, trans- 
lated and edited by Geoffrey Brereton 
covers the period from the deposition 
of Edward II to Richard II. It was 


first published in this series in 1968 


and is now reprinted with minor 
revisions. Zadig, L’Ingenu (75p, USA 
$1.95). This classic of Voltaire’s, 
‘translated and edited by John Butt, 
was first published in 1964 and is a 
valuable reprint. Pushkin’s The Queen 
and Other Stories (85p. $1.95) is 
translated and introduced by Rose- 
mary Edmonds. The volume also in- 
cludes Dubrosky, The Queen of 
Spades and The Captain’s Daughter. 
Marion Ayton Crawford is the editor 
and translater of Balzacs The 
Chouans (95p. USA $2.95). This 
translation was first published in 1972. 
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. Give us this day our daily bread 


Bare statistics can only hint at the horrible reality of - 
‘ poverty in poorer countries. Thousands of men, women 
and/ ‘children die from starvation each day. Millions 
more barely survive, without even the most basic require- 
ments for a decent existence. 


Many poor communities possess both the ability and 
determination to help themselves, but lack even the small 
amounts of money and technical know-how needed to 
start them on their way up. They need nets to catch 
fish, tools to cultivate land, seeds and fertiliser to grow 
their crops. Oxfam helps by sending aid direct to local 
groups who can act quickly and effectively. 


The philosophy is simple: helping people to help them- 
selves. But to help others, we need your help. Obviously 
your donation alone won't put an end to all the misery 
and suffering in the world. 


But if you brought hope for the future. .to just one 
family, wouldn’t that be something? And if everyone 
you know did the same, wouldn’t that really be 
something? A banker's order for just a few pounds a 
month could make a world of difference to those unfor- 
tunate people who live beyond the breadline. 


Please help by filling in this form now. 
Your FGI NET E E E E AEE ste a a tat bon cee 
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: * Please pay' Oxfam £5, £10, £20 each month/year starting on .... 
Mie py labs notice. 


e Ca (a lA E oars ize fanre Bak A ia aa eae T Re AE E eee allay cameaees es e EEA re sgl 
Send to Room CW, Oxfam, Freepost, OX2 7BR. C 
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The magazine e ORBIS has become the magazine of ihe International 
Poetry Society (President Christopher Fry). 


Membership or Fellowship of the Society is open to anyone on an ć : 
„entirely non-political, non-racial basis. Full details are available ` 
t from LP.S. Headquarters at Youlgrave, Bakewell, Derbyshire. - 


Orbis prints poems by members, and articles and reviews by @ . 
members and by. distinguished guest writers. Recent contributors ț. ? 
have included Harold Hobson (Drama Critic of the Sunday Times), . 
Derek Stanford (Poetry Critic of Books and Bookmen), Cal Clothier * 
(wiiitier of the Guinness International Poetry Prize), Hugh McKinley 
(Literary Editor of the Athens Daily Post), and many others. It is a! 

lively, handsome publication, read from New Zealand to Canada; 

from Malta to the West Indies, from Czechoslovakia to Iceland,“ 

from Italy to the United States. Rae 


For full details of membership of the LP.S. and of subscriptions to. .° 
<v: Orbis, write to Robin Gregory, Youlgrave, Bakewell, vem neers 
25p will bring a specimen copy. RA 
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